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A\s fine a load as you could want 


Fe Xpert you will find everything you want in a shell for field 
shooting. It is fast—hard-hitting —dependable—and uniform. 
Inexpensive, too, for Xpert is a quantity shell as well as a quality 
shell, made in steadily increasing volume by the same precision 
workmen who produce the famous Western Field shell and the 
Super-X long range load. 


The powder is clean, fast and of uniform high quality. The shot 
are round, smooth and true-to-size. The fast, clean, non-corrosive 
primer protects your gun from rust. 


The new Western Seal-Tite wad, developed in the Western labora- 
tories after years of research and great expense, is molded of a 
patented*, resilient composition. The diagram below shows how 
the edges of the wad are forced outward against the gun barrel 
under pressure, completely sealing it against the thrust of the 
powder gases and preventing “blown” patterns. If a wad does not 
completely seal the bore, part of the hot powder gas may force 
its way past the wad, decreasing the velocity of the load and melt- 
ing some of the shot pellets, resulting in poor patterns —perhaps 
a missed bird or rabbit. 


Seal-Tite wads are uniform in size, shape and texture. Unlike felt 
wads, which soak up moisture like a sponge, they do not absorb 
moisture. If a wad contains more moisture than the powder it may 
give off some of it into the powder, decreasing the effectiveness 
of the charge. If it contains less moisture, it may take on some 
from the powder, resulting in increased pressure. Only Seal-Tite 
wads are non-absorbent and ballistically stable—a most important 
factor in the uniformity of Western shotgun loads. 


As rapidly as possible all Western shells in 10, 12, 16 and 20 
gauge are being loaded with the new Seal-Tite wads. Write for 
literature describing the many advantages of Western shotshells, 
center fire cartridges and Super-X long range .22’s. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 122 Adams St., E. Alton, IIl. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Note how the edges of the Western Seal-Tite 
wad are forced outward, under pressure, against 
the gun barrel, completely sealing the bore. It 
prevents the hot powder gas from getting past 
the wad and melting some of the shot pellets. 
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WINCHESTER 


MODEL 21 








The new Winchester Model 21 double barrel 
shotgun is such an outstanding value at its 
price that it will pay you to send for a folder 
which describes it in detail. 
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Dont Buy a Pig in a Poke 


‘ST UYING advertising space in news- was an excuse for buying space on any 
papers and periodicals without basis available. Then, the advertiser 
referring to Audit Bureau of Circulations and agency had no way of knowing 
information is like buying a pig in a circulation facts or of verifying pub- 
poke.” lishers’ circulation claims. Today, no 
Those men whose business it is to buy buyer has any reason for purchasing on 
advertising space that will bring returns any basis other than the A. B. C. way. 
in profitable business will agree with the Why not buy on facts when they are so 
above statement made by the vice- easy to obtain? 
president of a company that spends Any publication member of the Bu- 


large sums annually in advertising. 
There are two roads that the space 
buyer can take in this matter of buying 
circulation. One is the way of certainty, 
via the verified information that comes 
from A. B. C. reports; the other way is 
to buy on “hunches” or guesses or pub- 


reau will gladly furnish its A. B. C. 

* report. 
In the outdoor magazine field FIELD 
& STREAM is a Bureau member. 
From its records can be obtained com- 
plete and unbiased information regard- 


lishers’ unverified claims. ing net paid circulation, how it was 
Previous to the time that the Bureau secured, how and where it is distributed 
was established eighteen years ago, there and other data bearing on the subject. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


A Co-operative Association for the Verification of Circulation 
of Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States and Canada 


CHICAGO 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 
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The Ducks 
Are Flying! 





d Flocks of canvas backs and mallards are 

3 out of 4 ucks skimming the salt marshes near Atlantic 
. | City. 

winter near ’ 


Come to Atlantic City for a few days of 
NEW ORLEANS excellent shooting! Stay at The Ritz- 


Carlton where all arrangements for your 








Of course, you have heard about the sport have been made! 

good hunting near New Orleans. You Moderate 

rs bet - > is a ee of || Guides and boats for overnight duck Current 

he want wf ce Allg] umting parties Rates 

plenty of ducks, geese and snipe. And | | Every detail that will make for an en- e 

it ~~ one fine app ES you in | joyable shooting trip is provided by the John F. Sanderson 
a blind, just expect a go ay’s sport. management. wicnian’ Gael 


That’s not all. Within two hours of | | 
siowd —— ~—_ i fine a = | Also arrangements for upland game 
ee See oe eee ee a hunting parties in season. 

are green all year. Thoroughbreds are aad ° 

racing, night clubs are gay till the small 
hours. This is the Paris of America, | - 
center of a “happy hunting ground.” | | he RI qj Z-CARL 2 ON 
Come on down. Travel rates were never | 
lower. Write us now or come in when ATLANTIC CITy 
you arrive. We will make all arrange- | 


ments for you. | RELIANCE Property MANAGEMENT, INc. 














ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
317 Camp St., New Orleans Md i sccchiensaipesessttiakehdeeaapiemctiddia iain ete : ae 
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me ALASK A~7 Gs Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
>Shots Positively Guaranteed!4=f_ Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 

Hunt the Big Brown Bear on Kodiak Island and d’Ore 
THIS SPRING! | . in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this , 


The Pioneer Hunting Organization of Alaska—S8th Year ‘ - ber 
wild, virgin country. 


ALASKA GUIDES, INC. | ->> 


—— 


Box F Anchorage, Alaska @ =e And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
‘ en a i This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
FOR SALE —no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 


serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or 
tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
very reasonable rates. 

Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 


To avoid delay, please remember that 
letter postage to Canada is 3 cents. 


LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 


v 





Fine Duck, Goose, and Upland Shooting Property— | 
2 miles water front—natural feeding ground for wild } 
fowl along shores. Fish, Crabs, and Oysters also in 

abundance. Property comprising 360 acres fertile farm || 
: as land, located mouth of Chester River, East Neck Island, 

Kent County, Maryland, connected to mainland by 
100 foot bridge on concrete road—5 hours from New 
York via auto—2% hours from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, via Rock Hall, Maryland. 


R. N. Stevens 226 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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5. WORTH FOR $3.! 


| 





By special arrangement with the publishers of Outdoor Life 


we are able to offer you the two best outdoor magazines— 


BOTH FOR 1 YEAR 


FOR $3 .00 SAVING 


ONLY YOU $3. 
F you are already a subscriber od either or both, your subscription 


ill be extended for twelve months from its present expiration date. 


(In the U.S.A. 
only. See below) 


For the price of a small box of cigars, which would 
all be smoked in a month, you will therefore get 


OVER 2,500 PAGES 


of invaluable information and enjoyable reading about hunting, fishing and camp- 
ing, the right equipment for them, and the best places to go. 

We know you will agree with us that Fie_p & StrEAmM is the finest of all the 
outdoor publications. We promise you that the next twelve issues will be even 
better than the last twelve. We have in hand already some of the most valuable 
and interesting articles that any magazine could ever hope to publish. 

Outpoor Lire is also excellent: you will find in every issue a great deal of 
valuable information and numerous articles about hunting, fishing and camping 
that you will enjoy immensely. 

12 issues of Fietp & Stream and Outpoor Lire for only $3. is a real bargain, 
and one you should grab. This combination offer gives you the two best outdoor 
magazines published in America for only = more than the price of one alone. 

NOTE: This offer makes a great gift. You can send both to the same friend, 
or one to a friend and keep the other . . . for only $3. 


If you buy both these magazines from newsdealers each month they will cost you $6. a 
year. If you buy one from newsdealers and subscribe for the other they will cost you 
$5.50. If you subscribe for both separately they will cost you $5. Therefore 


SEND THIS COUPON AND SAVE AT LEAST $2. 





must not be placed tl trough an agent, but must be sent directly 


to us. No commissions or premiums will be paid sending us any of these subscriptions. 





Fietp & StreaM, 378 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 


: + « enter , . enter 
For the enclosed $3.* Priemwases! my subscription for Ourpoor Lire for one year, and étaed 
my subscription for Fie_p @ Stream for one year. 

F&S Jan., 1 ; *$5.00 In Canada, Mexico and South America 
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SHOOT DUCKS AND GEESE | 


in Great South Bay over live decoys. New double 
batteries and stool outlay. Large, comfortable boat. 
Point shooting also available with experienced 
guides. Also Chesapeake Bay puppies for sale. Make 
reservations early. Apply to 
CAPT. J. E. HUTCHESON 
26 Long Drive Hempstead, L. 1., N. Y. 
Telephone Hempstead 6986 


a 








Tel. 626 Tel. 626 | 


GOOSE and DUCK 
SHOOTING 


on SHINNECOCK BAY 
bet ge bs of Live Geese and Duck Decoys 
Board 


Best 
FRED MUHS 


Renemantattions East Quogue, L. |. 
Extra fine Mallards and Black Callers 
$2.00 Each—$5.00 Trio 








Established 1882 


JOHN MURGATROYD 
Taxidermist 
High Grade Work in All Branches 


128 Saint James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FIELD & STREAM \° 


Get Your Gifts Free! 


When Christmas, birthdays and anniver- 
saries roll around you want something for 
Brother, Dad or Son that you know he'll 
like. You can get just the gift you want 
without spending a cent—and that’s im- 
portant these days. 

Simply send us the subscriptions of those 
men you know who like hunting and fish- 
ing and read Fie.p & StREAM—probably 
they get it from newsstands now. You can 
easily get enough subscriptions in a very 
short time to entitle you to the gift you 
want. Others are doing this all the time, 
why not you? Anything advertised in 
Fietp & StrEAM or made by a Frietp & 


STREAM advertiser can be obtained this 
way. Send in the coupon below for com- 
plete information 





Above: New drinkless 
pipe that mellows 
smoke bringing out 
fullesttasteandaroma. 
Made of aged bruyere. 
Value $3.50. Yours for 
3 annual subscriptions. 








Aden Any book you 


Watch want free in return 
for subscriptions on 
the basis of subscrip- 
tion money equal to 
twice the value of the 


Sun 
time wherever 
sun shines. Thin satin- 
finish brass case fits 
in vest pocket. Value 


Above: 
tells 


$1.00. Yours for one book. Send us_ the 
yearly subscription. name of the publish- 
er as well as_ the 


name of the book. 





578 Madison Ave., New York 

Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send _ sub- | 
scription order forms and sample copies. | 
Name ; | 
Address | 
City | 
State | 
F.&S. 1-33-C | 
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I have a quail shooting property in middle Alabama 


that I wish to sell so here is 


A Chance 


in a Lifetime! 


I have owned and used this property for the past nineteen years but on 
account of poor health have to face the fact that my shooting days are over. 


I bought this property early in 1914 after a rather painstaking search all 
over the country to find the place best suited to give me a good winter’s 


sport on quail—and I have not been disappointed. 


During the past four years I have shot the place alone with the exception of occasional 
guests. The cover is such and the surroundings are so favorable that I believe quail will al- 
ways be found in this locality as long as there are any anywhere. Certainly they have in- 
creased in number since I took the property and if they have anything like a fair chance 


will increase steadily. 


After trying the property for a couple of years I rebuilt the before-the-Ciri]-War planta- 






tion house, put in all modern improvements, tore down the old barns and built new ones and now the place is, I think, in per- 
fect order. It includes six riding horses, six or eight old dogs and six puppies. We go to the field on horseback and take our dogs 
along in a light spring wagon with a slatted top—putting down two at a time as needed. The country is open, very few fences, no 
swamps or large bodies of water, plenty of small brooks and spring holes. The farming is done wholly by negroes and our 
fields are generally about half cultivated. The place includes about 2,000 acres of land and as much more as is desired can be 


leased. 


This ideal property should be owned by a small club or four individuals who could shoot in couples the entire season— 
and find the shooting the last week in the season fully as good as in the first. 


Besides the residence I built a Superintendent’s house and have three or four cottages for help. A 
colored couple lives on the place and the woman’s cooking leaves nothing to be desired. The 
wages for help in that section are extremely low. I have been paying my best colored man $26. 
a month and they take care of themselves so that I consider it, taken in all, a very unique oppor- 
tunity for gentlemen to get a high class shooting property—maintained at a very reasonable expense. 


Location, cost and terms can be had by addressing Box 130, FIELD & STREAM, NEW YORK 











Come to Florida this Winter 


Fish for large and small mouth Bass in the 
many beautiful lakes of Lake County, famous 
for large Bass. Stop at Fishermen's Head- 
quarters at the Grand View Hotel in Eustis. 
Modern in every way. Sprinkler System, steam 
heat, running water and private baths. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Bring your family and enjoy 
Florida sunshine, orange groves and winter 
bathing, in the center of Florida, near many 
wonderful attractions. Our rates greatly re- 
duced, European and American plan, Room 
and board from $21.00 per week per person. 
With private bath from $24.50 per week. None 
better at double our prices. Eustis and The 
Grand View Hotel offer all comforts, con- 
veniences and recreation facilities one could 
wish for. Spend a delightful winter at The 
Grand View Hotel, Eustis, Florida. Write for 
details and record catches of past season. 
W. L. Cartwright, Prop. 


Would like to have a few Gentle- 

men hunt with me—Quail abun- 

dant this year. 

Have trained, experienced dogs. 
CLIFF PHILLIPS 

Box 114 Wilmington, N. C. 











Ti 
SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 
SguareE Dear Huntine Cus 
Can Take Few More Sportsmen 
100,000 acre preserve, well protected; game plentiful; 
fine open shooting. Abundance of quail, turkeys, ducks 
and deer. Trained dogs and white guides available; 
fine modern cypress log, club house furnished for 
sportsmen; rates reasonable Communicate 


J. S. LONGFELLOW Lumberton, N. C. 





FLORIDA-FISHING 


A thousand lakes invite you to this sportsman’s 
haven in Central Florida. Know the pleasure of land- 
ing record large mouth bass. Apopka, second largest 
lake within the state, offers complete facilities for ~ 
rest or recreation. Game a-plenty for those who care 4 
tehunt. Write for free illustrated booklet. ie 


Orange County, 6! Court St. Orlando, 

















Spend the winter vacation at 


PINECROFT 


Shooting, Riding and Golfing. Brace high class 
shooting dogs for sale. Pointers, Setters and 
Springers carefully developed. 


J. G. CHANDLER, Barber, N. C. 
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EDGEWATER FISHING CLUB. . . FLORIDA! 
NOW OPEN ... Large- and small-mouth bass fishing 
on Lake Apopka, St. John’s River and 500 inland lakes 

. . Deer, bear and turkey hunting in Florida's famous 
BIG SCRUB. Quail, doves, snipe & ducks. Salt-water 
fishing for tarpon, sailfish, sea-bass and barracuda. Go'f 
and other outdoor sports. Modern accommodations with 
every convenience, including regular meals and tourist 
hotel service. Send for booklet and detailed information. 
Hunting season Nov. 20-Feb. 15. Year’ round FISHING 

EDGEWATER FISHING CLUB 

Winter Garden, Florida On Lake Apopka 


QUAIL SHOOTING 


“Morrisville Reserve.” A large plantation, 23 
miles north of Georgetown, S. C. (S.A.L. Ry.). 
Good quail shooting a specialty. Board in pri- 
vate home, modern conveniences including pri- 
vate bath. Rates reasonable. 
L. F. RHEM 


“Morrisville Plantation” 


Andrews, S. C. 











DUCK, GOOSE 
AND BRANT SHOOTING 


Ten well-baited points. Large comfortable club house, 
electric lights, private rooms. Guide, eats, and every 
thing furnished for $10.00 per day. 
Season open Nov, 15th to Jan. 15th 
Shooting 6 days per week 
Phone Salisbury 1812F6, 1810F22. 
NORTH BEACH GUN CLUB 
D. Frank Parsons, Sec'y 


Pittsville Maryland 











QUAIL—DOVE 
WILD TURKEY 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses and automobiles furnished. 


Tue Carouina Hote, Summerville, S. C. 

















CANADIAN LANDS 


-Seized and Sold for Taxes- 


$ 40 buys 10 acres on travelled road 

67 buys 25 acres hunting and fishing 

85 buys 40 acres lake front 

166 buys 50 acres good farm 
$277 buys 300 acres for sheep or game preserve 
$324 buys 116 acres '/ mile ocean front 


Our 16th annual list just issued in the form 
of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 
many other choice properties offered at Tax 
Sale prices. The amount quoted is the full 
price asked, perfect title, no mortgage. Beau- 
tifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
where there is real sport; Summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, 
Highlands of Ontario and the New North; 
also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Co- 
lumbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms. Small monthly 
payments if desired. Don’t delay, write to-day 
for free booklet with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St., W., Toronto, Canada. 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prophet River country and Tropical Valleys of B. C. 

Excellent black sheep and grizzly country. Spring 

bear season May and June. Best of summer fishing 

Exploring in virgin territory. 

Fall hunting for grizaly, sheep, caribou and moose beginning Sept.1. 
Experienced guides. Make reserrations now 


K. F. MeCusker, Hudson Hope. B. C., Canada 
(winter address) Onion Lake, Sask., Canada 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 


$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kansas 























NEW IDEAS IN JERSEY 


HE 1931 New Jersey legislature 

increased the combination hunting 

and fishing license from $1.65 to 

$3.15, and stipulated that one-third 
of every fee should be set aside to acquire, 
maintain and stock public hunting and 
fishing grounds. 

The 1932 legislature amended the law, 
and after January 1, 1933, Jersey sports- 
men can purchase either a hunting or a 
fishing license for $2.15 or a combination 
license for $3.15. Forty-five cents from 
each of the separate licenses goes into the 
Public Shooting and Fishing Grounds 
Fund. 

Every New Jersey license holder must 
now report his kill. For failure to do this 
he is liable to a penalty of $20. 


«-« CONSERVATION 


Bulletin of the American Game Association 


By 
SETH GORDON 


President 


year they almost cleaned up the antelope 
on the Wind Cave Preserve in South 
Dakota. Coyotes are known to have killed 
the crop of young deer in various sections, 
and they feast on young geese and duck- 
lings in certain important nesting areas. 

The superintendent of the National 
Bison Range also saw full-grown antelope 
being cut down by bobcats, and the late 
Charles Sheldon found the Canada lynx 
were killing full-grown mountain sheep 






north of Red Lake as a wild-life refuge for 
these animals. All hunting and trapping 
will be prohibited on this entire area. 

A special warden has been detailed to 
the refuge, and it will be given thorough 
protection not only because it is the last 
stand of the caribou but also to build up 
the moose and deer populations, and to 
make the area a great breeding ground 
for both waterfowl and upland game birds, 
for which it is well suited. 

While a mere handful of these rare 
animals remain in this region, stringent 
enforcement of the order will stop the 
poaching of former years. This, together 
with the control of forest fires and preda- 
tors, should assure an increase of the herd. 

This effort on the part of the state of 
Minnesota to perpetuate a species will be 

watched with great interest by 





This adds another state which de- 


sportsmen everywhere. 





mands such necessary data. 
Under an act approved last 
June, New Jersey is trying an- 
other comparatively new idea—to 
encourage game breeding by per- 
mitting landowners to kill more 
pheasants than the regular bag 
limits under certain conditions. A 
special license is issued to pro- 
pagate game in a semi-wild state 
on lands marked by a fence, road, 
ditch, wire, water or highway 
and posted with signs prescribed 
by the Commission. Four such 
licenses had been issued when this 
item was written. & 
Before such a license is issued 
at least ten female and two male 
pheasants, privately produced, per 
one hundred acres must be re- 
leased before May first. Shooting 
is permitted only during the open 
season, and the kill in any one 
calendar year is limited to five 
times the number of hens so re- 
leased plus four-fifths of the num- 
ber of birds released after July 1. 





Feed the Birds 
NOW! 


f ihe crop of game birds next year, 
especially in the Northern States, will 


depend largely upon whether they have 


ample food from now until spring. 

Begin feeding now, keep it up, and 
watch the predators. Numerous small 
feeding stations are far better than a 
few large ones. 


One pair of birds saved now will be 


worth a dozen stocked next spring. 


GROUSE ON MEND 


HE 1932 breeding season 

seems to have been favorable, 
and early reports from all parts 
of the ruffed-grouse range indi- 
cated that these wary game birds 
are again on the increase. 

Most of the provinces in East- 
ern Canada and the New England 
States reported a good crop of 
birds this past season, but due to 
dense foliage the total kill was not 
large. The upper peninsula of 
Michigan enjoyed an open season 
of twelve days on grouse, the first 
in years. 

This old thunderbolt is a finicky 
feeder. But speaking of Michigan 
grouse, here’s a new one. William 
B. Mershon, veteran Michigan 
sportsman-conservationist, tells us 
that his friend, Dr. E. G. Weeks 
of Saginaw, was shooting grouse 
near West Branch. In the midst 
of a large open area was a bog 














surrounded with a dense stand 





Releases must be made in the 
presence of a state game officer. 

All pheasants killed on such licensed 
preserves must be tagged with state tags, 
costing ten cents each, before removal 
from the property, and they may not be 
sold. 


CONTROL THE KILLERS! 
Ne all so-called predators are bad 


everywhere. Their local habits 
should be studied before declaring general 
war on them. But unless man takes a hand 
in helping to keep certain killers in check, 
the game crop is bound to be far below 
reasonable demands. This is especially 
true when fur prices are extremely low. 

Last summer the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey announced the re- 
sult of 340 coyote stomach analyses, 
116 of which contained rabbits, 119 ro- 
dents, 103 carrion, and only about a 
third of them domestic stock or game. 
Most of the specimens were evidently 
taken in a region where game was very 
scarce. 

It is a well-known fact, however, that a 
few years ago 64 antelope were killed by 
coyotes on the National Bison Range in 
Montana in one winter, and that the same 
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in the Mt. McKinley region of Alaska. 

Hunting coyotes, bobcats, mountain 
lions and other killers is just as much 
sport as hunting game can possibly be. 
The season is always open on known 
predators. 

Our Canadian friends warn us that 
crows have increased from twenty-five to 
one hundred fold on the western prairies 
since that country was opened to agri- 
culture, and that unless the sportsmen of 
the United States wage war against crows 
in the winter-time their efforts to help 
increase the duck supply will be nullified 
by the crow. And the crow doesn’t stop 
with ducks by a long shot. Prairie chick- 
ens, pheasants, grouse and quail all suffer. 

Help to keep the killers in check if you 
want more game. Winter is the time to do it. 


SAVING THE CARIBOU 


ILLIAM T. COX, Commissioner 

of Conservation of Minnesota, is to 
be highly commended for taking steps to 
perpetuate the only remaining band of 
woodland caribou within the boundaries 
of the United States. On November 1 he 
issued an order setting aside 275,000 acres 


of sticktights. 

Upon approaching the bog Doctor 
Weeks flushed a flock of grouse, and made 
a double. Then, like a good sportsman- 
naturalist, he opened them to see what 
they had been eating. He expected stick- 
tight burs, but imagine his surprise when 
he found both sticktights and a small frog 
in one of the birds. 

Who ever heard of grouse eating frogs? 


MUST SCREEN DITCHES 


HE irrigation ditch has long been a 

serious menace to fish life in the 
West. Large sums of money have been 
spent to maintain and increase the fish 
supply, only to have the young fish, and 
adults too, land on some irrigated field 
to rot in the sun because ditches were not 
screened properly. 

The United States Bureau of Fisheries 
has cooperated with the states in the de- 
velopment of screening devices.- The states 
have, to the best of their ability, enforced 
their laws requiring screens. Frequently 
they were foiled in their efforts because 
the courts did not cooperate. 

A recent decision of the California Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals upholds an order 
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DEVELOPMENTS ==» 


Outstanding Conservation Events Throughout North America 


of the Superior Court of Glenn County, 
California, requiring the Glenn-Colusa 
Irrigation District to install screens at 
their inlet ditch to prevent the destruction 
of food and game fishes. This is the first 
time the right of the California Fish and 
Game Commission to enforce these reg- 
ulations has been determined in the higher 


‘courts, and the decision is hailed as a 


great victory. 

In the absence of an ability to require 
large districts to screen their diversion 
projects, the Commission considered it 
unfair to force individual operators to do 
so. The campaign to have all California 
ditches screened will now be pushed to 
the limit. Other Western States will, no 
doubt, tackle the problem with renewed 
vigor. 

Improperly screened municipal and in- 
dustrial water intakes in other parts of 
the country destroy enormous quantities 
of fish. How about yours? 


MORE REGULATED HUNTING 


HE trespass sign is a sore spot 

with sportsmen and _ landowners 
alike in thickly populated areas. To over- 
come the difficulty, a number of states 
are buying and leasing lands and waters 
for hunting and fishing purposes. 

Connecticut has been a leader in pro- 
viding open fishing streams and _ has 
acquired some public hunting areas. Prior 
to the recent hunting season, the Fish and 
Game Commission of that state decided to 
try still another plan. 

‘The commission offered to post, patrol 
and restock blocks of 5,000 acres or more 
if the landowners would turn the hunting 
privileges over to the state. Under this 
plan landowners issued tickets to hunters 
who identified themselves, which tickets 
were good on any part of the area. The 
hunters agreed to protect private property, 
observe the game laws, and report their 
kill at the end of the day. Hunters were 
required to leave their autos or other 
identification at the home of the land- 
owner. 

This is another experiment under the 
recommendations of the American Game 
Policy, adopted at the Game Conference 
of 1930, to bring landowners and sports- 
men together and to assure more hunting 
grounds open to the public. If it works 
in Connecticut, it should work equally well 
in other densely hunted areas. 


KANSAS TO CONSERVE 
RABBITS 


NUMBER of Eastern States have 

for years been importing large num- 
bers of cottontail rabbits from Kansas and 
Missouri for stocking purposes. It was not 
unusual for a single state to buy from 
10,000 to 50,000 of these animals in a 
season. 

Finding that cottontail rabbits have 
been badly depleted in eight or nine 
counties where the principal trapping op- 
erations have been concentrated, the 
Kansas Forestry, Fish and Game Com- 
mission issued an order in October pro- 
hibiting the shipment of live rabbits from 
that state this winter. The six commercial 
trappers and their friends brought so 
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much pressure to bear upon the state 
officials that the order was changed to 
take effect March 1 next. 

It looks as though the Eastern States 
will either have to take better care of 
their rabbits, or else raise their own. 
Several states are now experimenting 
with raising wild rabbits in big enclosures. 
Whether large numbers can be produced 
remains to be seen. 


AUDUBON SOCIETY MEETING 


HE National Association of Audubon 

Societies at its recent annual meeting 
adopted resolutions calling for legislation 
requiring the licensing of cats and endors- 
ing the Dollar Duck Stamp Bill before 
the United States Congress. 

Attention was called to the joint bear 
study made in Alaska by various govern- 
ment agencies this past summer, and the 
board of the Society was directed to con- 
sider the matter further when the report 
of that survey becomes available. 

Dr. Frank M. Chapman of New York 
and William P. Wharton of Massa- 
chusetts, whose terms had expired, were 
re-elected as directors, and Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, who has been the executive head 
of the Association for twenty-three years, 
was re-elected President. 





WATCH YOUR LEGISLATURE 


ORTY-THREE states will soon again 

have their legislatures jammed with 
game and fish bills because legislation is 
still erroneously thought to be a short 
cut to game restoration. 

We have too many game and fish laws 
now, most of them so complicated that 
the whole slate should be wiped clean and 
short, simple codes substituted instead. 
Unless the average sportsman can under- 
stand the laws, they are useless. 

But watch your legislature! Game and 
fish funds are in grave danger of being 
diverted. Alabama’s sportsmen just won a 
terrific battle to keep the state from divert- 
ing game funds to help defray the state’s 
general deficit. 

Let this be a warning to the sportsmen 
of every other state. Don’t allow a single 
dollar of game funds to be used for any- 
thing other than more fish and game. 


BETTER TROUT WATERS 


IGHT now you may be wondering 

whether your trout fishing this com- 

ing spring will be up to par, and what you 

might be able to do to assure better fish- 
ing in the future. 

We have previously called attention to 
the methods being developed for the im- 
provement and management of trout 
waters in Michigan. Last fall the Institute 
for Fisheries Research of the University 
of Michigan, directed by Dr. Carl L. 
Hubbs, prepared for the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation a special bulletin 
entitled ““Methods for the Improvement of 
Michigan Trout Streams.” This is a care- 
fully prepared, well-illustrated treatis2 on 
the subject based upon actual experiments 
conducted during the past two years. 

Here is another of the fundamental 
needs in wild-life restoration—just what 
to do and how to do it. And it demon- 
strates most forcefully how state conserva- 
tion departments can profit materially by 
taking advantage of the facilities available 
at their own state educational institutions. 
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“Gee, Dad, can’t we go get another one?” 
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Lost Bayou Lagoon 


Wildfowling in the land of the Louisiana cajun 


B) 


OR some time now I had been 

conscious that the vast panorama 

of Louisiana marshland before me 

was unfamiliar. Not that it dif- 
fered much from the territory surround- 
ing the club-house. It was all much of 
a sameness; to east and west and 
south a flat brown monotony of fra- 
grant marshland crisscrossed by winding 
bayous, dotted with lagoons and tall 
clumps of roseau cane. But here there 
were no familiar landmarks to orient 
one—just a vast sea of marshland. The 
lone tree at the mouth of Bayou Locust, 
the willow-topped levee of the canal, 
the tall watch-tower atop the club-house 
—all these had been long out of sight. 

That morning I had started alone 
in a light pirogue bent on a form 
of sport that had a deep attraction 
for me. One paddled quietly down 
the winding reaches of the lazy 
bayou and took sporting shots at 
the ducks—they were mostly teal— 
rising well beyond the pirogue. It 
was easy to lose track of time, dis- 
tance and direction when engaged in 
this fascinating pursuit. Each cane- 
bordered bend of the bayou lured 
one on with the promise of a rotund 
bird springing in one incredible 
bounce from the water and darting 
off with bullet-like speed along the 
stream. Success was never more 
than moderate. In a blind, shooting over 
decoys, one could get double the amount 
of game—if that was the object—in half 
the time. 

But then there were compensations 
that the more sedentary shooting man 
did not know. Not alone in the excit- 
ing expectation of rousing a wary teal 
from behind each jutting point of cane. 
There were, too, the ever-changing 
sound and movement of the marsh as 
one drove noiselessly forward—a red- 
winged blackbird balanced insecurely on 
a swaying reed; dragon-flies darting here 
and there like so many needles of flame; 
grackles feeding at the water’s edge; a 
wisp of snipe calling “Scaipe! Scaipe!” 


Illustrated by ARTHUR D. FULLER 
from high overhead; unhurried ducks 
trading back and forth among the 
fecund lagoons. And the soft Gulf 
breeze stirring in the sun-drenched marsh 
and carrying its unforgettable fragrance 
abroad. Then, too, there were a vast 
peace here, and content, and an ever- 
recurring feeling that it was good to be 
alive. 

I glanced at the sun, glanced at my 
watch, found the time to be one-thirty 
o'clock, made a compass of the watch 
by pointing the hour hand at the sun 
and bisecting the angle it made with 
twelve o'clock, and found that the 
bayou’s direction was northeast and not 
south as I had supposed. Driving the 


In the opin- 
ion of the ca- 
jun, the mal- 
lard surpasses all 
the other ducks 
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pirogue into the bank and wedging it in 
the cane, I stood on the bow and looked 
around. Away off to the left I could 
make out the dim line of the swamp for- 
est. In every other direction the marsh- 
land extended as far as I could see, 
absolutely devoid of any mark that 
would indicate my position. 

I was not greatly perturbed as I re- 
sumed my seat and paddled the pirogue 
back along the way I had come. I had 
my first qualm when the bayou sud- 
denly forked. Both branches were iden- 
tical in width, in appearance. After a 
minute or two of indecision I took the 
right-hand fork, believing that I rec- 
ognized a point of thick cane which 
thrust itself out into the bayou. 

Within another mile the bayou forked 
again. I took the left fork this time 
by way of variety and came out, after 
an hour’s paddling, on a shallow, roughly 
circular lake some three miles in di- 
ameter. The swamp forest was closer 
now; in there, I knew, the bayous took 
form and direction—were no longer a 
maze of waterways. Each became a more 
or less traveled route; each led to sugar 
plantations, to villages. Heading due 
north, I crossed the lake and after some 
search was able to find the bayou that 
I knew must be there. 


REACHED the first cheneaux—a 

thicket of palmetto, hackberry, 
swamp maple and stunted water-oak— 
just as the dusk descended. Swinging the 
pirogue to shore, I stiffly climbed out. 
There was no need for haste. The nights 
here were mild, even in December; an 
early moon would soon be rising to light 
me on my way. While there was still 
light I gathered from the edge of the 
cheneaux an armful of dead branches 
and some tinder-dry fronds of the 


~ aenaate Though I worked hastily, day had 
drained from the sky before I finished laying 
my fire. The cheneaux, the bayou, even the 
lines of my pirogue were blotted out by the 
quick night. 

I knew a moment or two of nervousness as 
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I stood there, match 
in hand, looking out 
into the blackness. 
Behind me the wild 
life of the night was 
moving in the che- 
neaux; I was con- 
scious of scurryings, 
rustlings and faint 
vocal noises. The bayou, too, 
was awake, asplash with the 

feeding of savage gars. Even 

the air held sound—the ghostly 

swish of wings as ducks shot 

past. I struck a match. The 

flames mounted quickly, throwing back 
the night. Marvelous the reassuring com- 
fort of a fire! 

A rhythmic beat caught my ear a half 
hour later. It died away as I sought to 
identify it, only to return in a moment, 
and this time it was unmistakable—the 
slow pulsing of a gasoline engine. A boat 
was coming down the bayou, undoubt- 
edly one of the native broad-beamed 
luggers that made such labor of their 
voyaging. Fully fifteen minutes elapsed 
before the hoat drew abreast and an 
answering “A la bas!” came back in 
reply to my hail, accompanied by the 
grinding of a reverse gear. Soon the 
bow of the lugger nosed cautiously into 
the circle of firelight. 


HEN, like a fool, I must make a 

hasty confession of my plight, with- 
out ‘waiting to see whom I was address- 
ing. When I had finished, a roar of 
laughter came from the lugger. 

“Mon dieu!” said a familiar voice. 
“Tf dis is not fonny, den may I kees a 
peeg!” 

I groaned. It was Alcide Boudreaux! 

“Etienne!” he bawled, choking with 
mirth. “Come on deck—yes. Look who 
is here—M’sieu le capitaine—and los’! 
Los’! Hah! What a story to tell the 
Papa.” 

Young Etienne appeared on deck. 
“Dat’s what yo’ get foh movin’ to dat 
N’Yawk,” he told me_ unsmilingly. 
“Nevah were yo’ los’ when yo’ live in 
Louisiana, no.” 

“Of all the boats in the parish,” I 
groaned, “yours would be the one to 
happen along. After you finish your 
laugh, Alcide, run that tub of yours in 
close enough so I can get aboard.” 

“Ho!” said Alcide, wiping his eyes. 
“Ho! I’m gone die sure. Yo’ know where 
dat club-’ouse is, mah frien’? It is 
fohteen miles by watah from where yo’ 
stan’. I tol’ yo’ to stay with us and nev’ 
min’ dat club. Mebbe yo’ listen nex’ time.” 

“T had to go, Alcide,” I defended my- 
self. “I had promised to drop down 
and see the Doctor.” A fragrant odor 
from the galley was wafted to me. “Man, 
I’m hungry—me,” I said in approved 
cajun style. “What have you on the 
stove, Etienne?” 

“Goose ragout,” he replied. 

“Set a plate for him,” Alcide said. 

“But daw-gone, he don’ deserve it, 
no.” 

“Where are you bound?” I inquired 
after I had embarked and tied the 
pirogue on behind. “I notice you're 
headed toward the Gulf.” 

“We go to Los’ Bayou,” he said. 
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“Bien,” I said with satisfaction. ‘That 
means canvasbacks.” 

He nodded. “But,” he said, his eyes 
twinkling, “I don’ know whether yo’ can 
come. Emile LeBlanc invite only Etienne 
and me. He’s partic’ler who shoot his 
canard cheval.” 

“I’m coming anyway,” I returned. 
“You forget that Emile married Elise 
Breaux, and that many a time I have 
stayed with Elise and her mother when 
they kept the lodge on the chenier. I 
can guarantee my welcome, which is 
more than either of you can do. Why 
Emile asked you, Alcide, I do not know. 
Probably he felt you wouldn’t bother 
the birds much.” 


B. Alcide’s high good humor, of 
which my mishap was the cause, 
failed to be disturbed by this jab at his 
shooting ability. He merely grinned and 
winked at Etienne. The joke was too 
solidly on my shoulders to permit of my 
shifting it elsewhere. So I accepted 
things as they stood and busied myself 
with the rich, delicious stew, leaving the 
two to their mirth. 

For the better part of an hour we 
moved down one waterway after an- 
other in a darkness intensified by crowd- 
ing forests that lined the banks. Then 
the friendly moon came up, flooding the 
land with its white light, reaching down 
through the tree-tops to silver the bayou. 
The engine’s beat quickened; a curl of 
white water appeared at the bow of the 
boat. 

“We mak’ bettah time now,” Alcide 
said. “Only t’ree miles to go. Look, we 
are coming out on the marsh. Man, 
what a moon! Me, I should be right 
now at dat dance at Abbeville. You 
know, M’sieu le capitaine, dat lil’ black- 
eye’ Marie on the chenier? Someday, 
mebbe, I marry dat gel.” 

“Yo’ marry her!” Etienne snorted. 
“Dat mah gel. For why yo’ rob the 
creddle? What happen to dat gras 
mamma you ’ave on Bayou Chene?” 

“Yo’ gel?” Alcide replied. “Yo’ jus’ 
got out of the creddle you’se’f.” 

“Me, I am sixteen,” said Etienne, 
drawing himself up with dignity. 











Five ducks 
swerved aside 
when I burst 
through the top 
of the blind 


Sixteen! It came to me with a distinct 
shock. Of course; Etienne would be six- 
teen now. I sighed gustily. How quickly 
the years had run away! Why, it 
seemed just the other day that I had 
first met Etienne, a sturdy boy of 
eleven, lugging a 12-bore as big as him- 
self down the bayou in search of a stray 
teal. I felt immeasurably older than on 
that clear January day. 

In a few minutes we drew up at the 
comfortable house-boat which Emile 
used as a trapping camp. He received 
me with a delight that was really touch- 
ing, and turned me over to Elise, who 
promptly overwhelmed me with excited 
questions. So I lived in the North now. 
Did I like it? Was there good shoot- 
ing there? Did I know so and so who 
crooned over their radio? I did not. 
How strange; he lived in New York. 
Mon dieu, that New York must be a 
huge city. Were the Yankee girls as 
pretty as the bayou girls? And so on, 
for fifteen minutes without a pause. 


“ AW-GONE,” Emile said at last, 
breaking in on the deluge. “Yo’ 
will wear M’sieu le capitaine out, Elise 
. . . So yo’ ’ave come down for some 
shootin’, mah frien’. Plenty, plenty can- 
vasback on my lagoon. Weathah has been 
too nice las’ week, but I t’ink, me, we 
get wind befo’ mawnin’.” 
“Plenty win’ makin’,” Etienne said. 
I noticed with secret delight the def- 
erence with which Emile received this 
statement. Young Etienne, despite his 
tender years, was a mighty hunter. The 
same statement from Alcide would have 
meant nothing to Emile. Or to me 
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We sat long in the house-boat, busy 
with those yarns which hunter-men love 
to tell. I told of my trip to South Caro- 
lina the year before—of that fragrant 
coastal land so like Louisiana. Etienne 
and Emile were particularly impressed 
by my account of a turkey hunt; they 
agreed that hunting Je dindon sauvage, 
as they called the wild turkey, must be 
fascinating sport. When midnight came, 
Elise chased us off to our beds. I slept 
in the house-boat; Etienne and Alcide 
retired to the lugger. 

I had been awakened once or twice 
during the night by heavy blasts of 
wind that rocked the broad, flat- 
bottomed house-boat. I had heard the 
dull slap of water against its stern and 
the moaning of the tormented roseau 
cane on the bayou bank as the wind tore 
through it. But when Elise awakened me 
an hour or so before dawn, the wind had 
moderated greatly and a few brave stars 
peeped through the overcast sky. 


HE wind would come up again, 
Emile called to me as he went to 
summon Etienne and Alcide, though not 
so severe, and it would bring rain with it. 
He proved himself a reliable forecaster 
before we had finished breakfast. Rain 
began its mad dance on the roof and 
against the window panes, driven on by a 
wind that had shifted to the northeast. 
The lagoon was but a half mile dis- 
tant and connected with Emile’s camp 
by a yard-wide ditch. Just before 
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dawn we embarked in my 
pirogue. Etienne and Al- 
cide followed in another. 
Emile took his place in the stern, pole 
in hand. I seated myself amidships. The 
gusty wind at our backs made progress 
easy and rapid. In a very few minutes 
we were on the tossing lagoon, paddling 
hard for a crescent-shaped point of tall 
cane that reached out from the west 
shore. Etienne and Alcide went on to a 
blind at the north end of the lagoon. 


AWN was breaking. There was less 

chill in the air now than when I 
had first awakened. The intermittent 
gusts held a softer quality; I thought 
that beneath the scowling face of the 
sky lay a blandness and geniality that 
soon must out. These things were a 
patent admonition to make the most of 
the early shooting. Placid weather was 
in waiting. 

In the very tip of the point Emile 
had built a substantial blind, cunningly 
woven from the tall stalks of roseau 
cane. It held the pirogue comfortably; 
we found it wind-proof, if not rain- 
proof. Not having brought decoys with 
us in the pirogue, I looked around the 
blind, with the aid of a flash-light, for 
them. None was in evidence, and upon 
inquiry I found that none was neces- 
sary. According to Emile, the birds 
passed and repassed this point in thou- 
sands throughout the early morning and 
in the late evening. Shooting over decoys 
here was too easy; was not sport. 

The dawn was reluctant, and pro- 
longed far beyond its usual time that 






uncomfortable gloom which lies 
between night and day. Ducks 
were passing above us; the beat 
of their wings as they cleaved 
the air came to us now and 
again in the brief quiet that suc- 
ceeded each gust of wind. Very 
slowly the light strengthened— 
a change so gradual that I failed 
to recognize day when it did 
come and so, much to Emile’s 
disgust, let a fine flock hurtle by 
without raising my gun. 

“Canard cheval (canvas- 
backs),” he reminded me, jerk- 
ing a thumb in the direction they 
had taken. “It is light enough 
now to shoot, m’sieu.” 

The wind swept the booming 
reports of three shots to us from 
the north blind. Emile, standing 
in front of me, dropped to his 
seat. 

“A beeg flock comin’ in,” he 
whispered. 


AROSE cautiously. A sizable 

string of canvasbacks was 
bearing down upon us from the 
northeast. With the wind’s aid 
they raced down on the blind, 
strong wings ripping the dank at- 
mosphere, necks outstretched— 
the very symbol of alertness, 
power and grace. Before I real- 
ized it they were upon me and 
one barrel was all that I could 
manage. An overhead shot brought noth- 
ing more than a feather or two. I turned 
an embarrassed face on Emile. 
“Strong win’,” he remarked. “Take 
dose duck well out on the first shot, 
else yo’ get only one shot. Eh! Stoop 
down! A small flock comin’!” 

I stooped hurriedly, awaiting his sig- 
nal. “Comin’ in from behin’ yo’,” he 
went on in a whisper. “Wait a minute. 
Now!” 

Five ducks swerved aside when I 
burst through the top of the blind. They 
bulked large as I swung the little gun 
in their direction; I knew from this that 
they were within easy range. The near- 
est, a drake, fell raggedly to my first 
barrel. The second barrel centered its 
charge on the last bird of the flock, a 
duck, or hen, as Emile called it. It came 
whirling down, stone-dead in the air. 
The first bird was too badly hit to get 
away. Before I could reload, its head 
fell forward into the water. A moment’s 
convulsive struggle, and it floated life- 
less on the tossing lagoon. Emile nodded 
approval of the double. 

The light was much better now. I 
saw a flock sweep over the north blind 
and, before I heard the double report, 
saw two ducks fall. A moment later a 
flock of green-winged teal whistled past 
me, just overhead. With the wind be- 
hind them they must have been doing 
ninety miles an hour. I did not attempt 
the shot, wanting only canvasbacks. 
This, perhaps, saved me from another 
miss. 

A pair of redheads nearly betrayed 
me into a shot. I recognized them just 
in time. They were followed by four 
canvasbacks. I took two out of this 
flock. They (Continued on page 58) 
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OR a number of years it has been 

my custom to spend all of each 

January in Mississippi. On re- 

turning home, friends always want 
to know what kind of a hunt I had. 
The report I have given them has always 
been enthusiastic. It was even the same 
after my trip last year. 

Yet Friday evening, January 29, with 
but one more day to go, I was as dis- 
couraged a hunter as you have ever 
seen! Twenty-four hours later I was as 
happy as a schoolboy. The enthusiasm 
has grown rather than lessened as that 
last hunt becomes more than a memory. 
This may be because it was just that— 
the last one. But that explanation does 
not quite explain it. There have been 
other hunts when pleasure has averaged 
much higher through the full thirty-one 
days. Last January there was but one 
day in the whole thirty-one when the 
thrills came thick and fast. On many an 
occasion I have killed more birds. Yet 
somehow the memories of Saturday, 
January 30, keep crowding all others 
from my mind. 

Why is it that six hours of thrilling 
sport can make one forget the preced- 
ing month of disappointment? Perhaps 
in that very question lies the answer. 
Those things which come easiest are the 
least appreciated. It’s one thing to go 
afield day after day and almost be able 
to count in advance the coveys the dogs 
will find. It’s quite another thing to be 
desperately discouraged—and then sud- 
denly have everything break for you as 
lightning strikes, with almost shocking 
unexpectedness. That is when the fulfill- 
ment of anticipation most truly sweeps 
the clouds away. 

And so today my month in Mississippi 
last January ranks high among my 
sporting memories. 
Yet practically the 
whole hunt was 
packed into a total of 
but six short hours. 
The days that count 
are those rare few 
which must live with 
us always because of 
special and intimate 
thrills. 

In January, 1931, 
I saw Mary Blue win 
the title of National 
Champion at Grand 
Junction, Tennessee. 
A day or two later I 
saw my own Betty 
run a heat which I 
feel sure would have 
captured the title had 
she been entered. All 
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It is not the game we kill, but the little things we can’t forget that make a hunt worth while 


By HORACE LYTLE 


that month she had been running such 
heats, and George Payton and I 
schemed to begin preparing her early for 
the Championship of 1932, hoping that 
another year of age might not prove too 
great a handicap. For Betty is past her 
prime. 

So early in the fall of 1931 Betty was 
shipped south to go in training ex- 
pressly with the National Championship 
in mind. I also expected to run her in 
the Amateur Championship at Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. And then one day 
in December George Payton wired me: 
“Don’t seem able to get Betty right 
this year. Her nose is off and she doesn’t 
find the birds. Sam is going great.” 


HAT last sentence held me. It was 

a poorer report of Betty—and a 
better report of Sam—than I had ex- 
pected. The upshot of it was that we 
decided to substitute Sam in the Ama- 
teur Championship. When I arrived 
there, I found Payton more discouraged 
about Betty than I had anticipated. She 
was coming eight years old, and Payton 
predicted that we had ‘“‘missed the boat.” 
If she were to try for the title, it should 
have been done a year earlier. 

But when I got to Holly Springs, I 
decided to start them both—and take 
a chance. Sam found two coveys in his 
first series and just missed by a hair’s 
breadth being called back to run for the 
title. I was disappointed in Betty. She 
hunted pretty well, but the old fight and 
fire were gone. She didn’t run with her 
accustomed punch. She was always hunt- 
ing, but she didn’t go especially wide. 
She didn’t find birds. 

From the field trials at Holly Springs 
we moved over to our hunting territory. 
It was not quite in the flooded district, 


Whit brings out Nig and Smada Byrd for the afternoon 















but there was plenty of water every- 
where. We had almost a solid month 
of rain. Day after day we could not 
hunt at all. Most days when we did get 
out, the hunt was cut short by sudden 
downpours. We got mighty few birds, 
and those we did get could not be saved 
because of the warm weather. 

We sat indoors, around the log fire, 
reading or playing penny ante or dis- 
cussing the game situation and trying to 
figure out what had become of the birds. 
Momentous and prolonged discussions 
developed around the last question. 
Some thought they had not come back 
since the destructive drought of the year 
preceding. Others thought that the birds 
were there but that they were simply 
“holed up” in the ravines and brush 
heaps or hollow logs. Certain it is that 
we never found them out feeding in the 
sedge grass as in years past. 

I tried to get some consolation out of 
the theory that the weather was causing 
the birds to go into hiding, which would 
protect them and insure a good supply 
for another year. But when a fellow has 
lived through months of anticipation, it 
doesn’t go down so good to have noth- 
ing in the way of realization except the 
supposition that you are saving the game 
for some other time. A certain amount 
of that is all right, but—enough is 
enough. And I’m not a game _ hog, 
either. I can have more fun out of fewer 
birds than most men. 


ANY of my hunts have been saved 

by great finishes. I have described 

some of them in this magazine. But I ad- 
mit I had reacked the point where | 
wasn’t even looking for a great finish on 
this last hunt. Any hunter should be a 
glutton for punishment—but there’s a 
limit. And by the time 
we got into the last 
week, that limit had 
been reached for me. 
On Thursday we 
hunted for two hours 
before the rain drove 
us in. Sam and Bet- 
ty never hunted bet- 
ter in their lives. I 
have never seen any 
dogs try harder. They 
didn’t find a_ bird. 
There were just two 
days left. Something 
had to be done. I had 
a bright idea. George 
Payton would do any- 
thing for me. So I 
called him on the tele- 
phone and asked him 
if we could kill a few 
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A little later Betty scored again. It was another big covey 


birds on his training ground, provided we 
could get there. The roads were in horrible 
shape, and many of the bridges were out. 
We were just off the edge of the flood. 

George said, “I'll let you kill some 
if you can find them—but I’m not find- 
ing them myself.” 

That settled matters. There’s no use 
in moving from the frying pan into the 
fire. There was nothing to do but see it 
through. 

What a day Friday turned out to be! 
It had stopped raining in the night, but 
every one said it would commence again 
soon. There was one exception. Old 


Tom, the negro who always drives our 


dog wagon, said it was going to snow. 
I asked Whit what a negro’s weather 
prediction was worth. Whit said one 
guess was as good as another. Every- 
one outguessed Tom, but I stuck to him 
because he predicted what I wanted to 
believe. One gets like that. 

So we hooked the mules to the dog 
wagon, saddled the horses, and out we 
went. Five or six miles from home we 
put Sam and Betty down together to 
begin the day. Twenty minutes later the 
rain found us “too far from shore to get 
back.” We holed up in a negro cabin. 
The horses were tied under a little 
clump of trees and the saddles removed. 
The dogs went in by the fire with us. 
We were there four hours. What an ex- 
perience—with but one more day to go! 

There was only one window in the 
cabin, and that was closed to keep out 
the rain. The door was open to let in 
a little light. The leaky porch roof was 


sufficient protection. The fire was fine. 
Besides ourselves, we had two negro 
women for company. They looked about 
the same age—but one was the mother. 
Through that open door we watched the 
weather. Every time it looked as if it 
might “fair off’ the downpour would 
soon come on again to blast our hopes. 

The whole situation presented a pic- 
ture I'll never forget. Off through the 
distance stretched a field of yellow 
sedge, turning here and there almost to 
red. This was bordered by a woods on 
each side, and the woods were punctured 
by little clumps of evergreens which 
softened the background with a touch 
of welcome color. Each sixty minutes we 
made a new prediction—that another 
hour would see us mounted again and 
on our way. Each repetition of this 
same prediction proved wrong. 


HE trees under which the horses 
were hitched had ceased to be a 
protection. The cold rain was coming 
through on them. My favorite horse was 
shivering from cold, with his back 
hunched up like a camel’s. That settled 
me. I won’t ask any animal which works 
for me to take more than I am willing 
to take myself. The dogs had it easy— 
but we couldn’t get those horses into the 
cabin. Out into the weather we went and 
saddled up. By the time we had been 
out in the rain five minutes we our- 
selves were as wet as the horses. That 
was as it should be. 
It was getting dark when our be- 
draggled party finally reached home. The 


water seemed to be about a foot deep 
in my boots. When things get that bad. 
you might as well laugh. So as I rode 
up to the house I was singing at the top 
of my lungs, “Picture Tonight a Field 
of Snowy White.” There was one day 
left—but when we fell asleep that Fri- 
day night, the rain was still pouring 
down outdoors. 

And then came that unforgettable last 
day. Something had happened during 
the night. Morning dawned “fair as a 
bell.” I hadn’t seen a hunting day like 
it in two years. Surely the birds would 
be out feeding—they would almost have 
to be. What would this day bring us? 
That was the question. 

Whit and I teamed up together. For 
our first brace of dogs we selected Sam 
and Betty. We started at the same place 
we had the day before. We came to the 
same cabin and had not yet found a bird. 
Back of that cabin in a wooded ravine 
Sam made game. Betty had swung far 
to the right. Whit and I rode along the 
top of the ridge. But Sam could not lo- 
cate, and we finally turned back, giv- 
ing it up. 

Just then Betty came swinging around 
toward us from the right. I waved her 
toward the cover where Sam had been 
feathering but had not produced. All of 
a sudden Betty threw herself into a 
point. When Betty points, I get off to 
shoot. Whit was inclined to doubt her, 
since Sam had just been through there. 
I stepped in front of Betty and laid my 
hand on her head. She never budged 

Whit changed (Continued on page 59) 
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Going Up! 


THE most remarkable photograph of a flying duck that has ever 
been received in the office of Fie.p & Stream. Such detail is 
almost impossible to secure in flying birds. At first the editors 
thought the picture had been retouched, but no evidence of re- 
touching could be discovered. Lynn Bogue Hunt, portrayer of 
wildfowl on canvas, pronounced the photograph an enlargement 
without retouching. This picture was discovered by Tom M. 
Gilbert among other photographs belonging to his father, the 
late Fred Gilbert, famous American clay-pigeon shooter. Mr. 
Gilbert does not know who took the picture 

















EDITORIAL 


Ducks! 


ILL Congress pass the Duck Stamp Bill? Leaders 

in both the House and the Senate think so; but un- 

less every man interested writes those who repre- 
sent him at Washington and demands the passage of this 
bill, it will fail to pass, not through opposition but through 
lack of militant support. 

The 1932 duck season will have come and gone in many 
sections of the country before this magazine reaches the 
reader. As I write, in late October, I can only predict what 
the season holds in 
store. I must base 
such predictions on 
reports already re- 
ceived from our field 
representatives and 
correspondents in sec- 
tions where the law is 
open and from infor- 
mation previously re- 


ceived from areas 
where waterfowl 
breed. 


All signs point to 
much better’ shooting 
than was had in 731. 


Reports from the 
Canadian breeding 
grounds were most 


favorable. Two charts 
are printed on this 
page. The broken line 
in the top chart shows 





this same kind of report throughout the season from every 
section! But let’s not rest on the oars because of a little 
good duck shooting. In the past the American sportsman has 
refused to become excited over game shortage until he has 
actually felt the disappointment of a closed season or an 
open season throughout which a fair bag could not be made. 
Certainly we should all be intelligent enough to profit by 
our past experiences. We have seen the duck supply dwin- 
dling steadily throughout the years. The cause of this de- 
crease has been prin- 

cipally the usurpation 
ee of resting, nesting 
and feeding areas by 
drainage; the enor- 
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laws. 


I believe that any 
and every duck shoot- 
er is willing to give a 
dollar for ducks. The 
one-dollar Federal 
duck stamp plan, to 
secure money to care 
for and increase wild 
ducks and geese, has 
@# the endorsement of all 
those who will be 
called upon to put up 
the cash. It is only 
necessary for us to 











the approximate northern limit of the 
prairie-nesting waterfowl. The circles 7 
show sections where the waterfowl crop 
was fair to good. The black spots show 
poor to bad conditions. There are 302 13 
circles, and 84 black spots. This is a 2 
great improvement over last year, when 
conditions in the same section were al- 
most universally bad. 

The lower chart shows that the rain- 
fall in this area in 1932, up to the end 
of July, almost equaled that of 1928 and 
exceeded the three drought years of 
1929, 1930 and 1931. 

At a meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Game, Fish and Conserva- 
tion Commissioners, held at Baltimore in 
September, Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of 
Wild Life Protection of Canada, re- 
ported that it was the belief of scientists 
who had been studying this matter that the recent drought 
period was broken and that the ducks will have nothing to 
worry about from that source for a while at least. Mr. Lloyd 
also stated that the 1932 duck crop on the Canadian prairies 
would far exceed the number of birds produced in the sum- 
mer of ’31, but perhaps would not equal the 1930 crop. 

Reports which FreELp & Stream has received from North- 
ern States where the season has already opened are in most 
instances very encouraging. Some correspondents have gone 
so far as to put to use that old expression, “Best shooting 
we’ve had in years.” That’s fine! It’s something to cheer 
about if, on account of the short season last year, coupled 
with bluebird weather, enough ducks returned to Canada to 
raise a bumper crop in 1932. May we continue to receive 
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1930, 1931 and 1932. 
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j- Broads of Metron tapn al Sermee Damen ee of Crate 
Precipitation in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba during the years 1928, 1929, 
Black in column indicates 
precipitation up to end of July in each year 


convince Congress of this fact. 

I have been in close touch with all the 
movements to secure Federal legisla- 
tion in connection with waterfowl. When 
good bills have not passed at Washing- 
ton, it has been due to political opposi- 
tion, and not because the constituents of 
Senators or Representatives have op- 
posed such measures. Most lawmakers 
naturally oppose a new bill if they do 
not understand the need for its passage 
or if those whom they represent do not 
insist that they vote yes. 








AKE it a point now—today—to 

write both of your Senators and 
your Representative urging in the strong- 
est language you can use that they work 
for the passage of the Duck Stamp Bill 
(S. 4726 in the Senate and H. R. 12246 
in the House of Representatives). 

A program of constantly cutting bag limits and shortening 
seasons, even to the point of stopping all shooting, will never 
make more ducks. To improve our shooting we must pit pro- 
duction against prohibition. We must buy existing breeding 
grounds and restore the marshlands that have been drained in 
the past if we are going to perpetuate waterfowl shooting in 
this country. To do this takes money. If every man who hunts 
ducks must first buy a Federal Duck Stamp costing one dollar, 
the money will soon pile up. Make Congress pass this bill! 
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My Philippine buck was small compared with our American deer 











Hunting Among the 


{4 deer hunt in the forests of 


North Luzon 


Head- 


Hunters 


By Mayor-Generat PAUL B. MALONE, U.S. A. 


HE stars were still dimly twink- 

ling over the mountain peaks of 

Nueva Vizcaya, Luzon, when old 

Juan Bontok stirred from his 
slumbers, readjusted his G string and, 
picking up a hollow bamboo water-tube, 
ambled slowly down a trail to a little 
stream which supplied water to the 
isolated group of Igorots of which he 
was a member. Juan lived in the “war 
zone,” between the Ilongots and Igorots, 
enemies from time immemorial in the 
land of the head-hunters of northern 
Luzon. 

The old man squatted on his haunches 
on a rock, dipping up in his cupped 
hands the cool liquid from the stream 
and sucking it noisily through his betel- 
stained, snaggled teeth. Juan was bliss- 
fully unconscious of danger. 

Thirty paces distant, however, three 
lithe brown forms crouched in the cogon 
grass on the other side of the stream 
and watched the old man with a panther- 
like intensity. As he lapped the water 
they noiselessly arose. Swish! Swish! 
Swish! Three spears hurtled through 
the air with terrific force, and Juan 
Bontok’s body, pierced through and 
through, toppled forward on the edge of 
the stream. 

An hour later, Juan’s tribal group 
found his headless trunk sprawled across 
the trail, his shoulders resting on the 
rock on which he had sat, his ebbing 
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life blood tinting the down-stream cur- 
rent with crimson. Meanwhile a group 
of six head-hunting Ilongots raced back 
to their native village in the distant 
mountain tops from which they had 
come, Juan Bontok’s head in their head- 
hunter’s basket. 

“And this occurred only about eight 
months ago,” said Mr. King W. Chap- 
man, American Superintendent of Edu- 
cation for the province of Nueva Viz- 
caya, as we sat together at his home at 
Bayombong in the Valley of the Cagayan 
in February, 1931. 

“Head-hunting is a _ religious rite 
among the Ilongots and other head- 
hunters,” said Mr. Chapman, “but the 
unsympathetic Philippine Constabulary 
treats this diversion as murder. A de- 
tachment of constabulary went up into 
the Ilongot country subsequent to the 
killing of Juan Bontok, and in the fight 
which ensued with a small group of 
Ilongots only a young girl escaped 
death.” 

That evening the girl herself was “‘in- 
troduced,” a round-faced, demure miss, 
who, under the guidance of American 
teachers and her Christian Filipino asso- 
ciates, was attaining a “culture” com- 
parable to that of her more favored 
companions of the lowlands. 

It was late that night when Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapman had satiated their desire 
to discuss mutual experiences with one 


of their own race, and I learned that 
these two intrepid teachers planned to 
go up into the land of the head-hunting 
Ilongots and establish a public school for 
their benefit. After outlining the plan 
for reaching this benighted group with 
the blessings of modern education, Mr. 
Chapman added: “‘It is one of the finest 
hunting grounds to be found anywhere 
in the world. I can guarantee you a 
bag—deer, wild boar, wild carabao and 
even crocodiles. The river is full of 
them. Would you not like to go? Be- 
sides,” said Mr. Chapman, “we might 
come into contact with a band of head- 
hunters, possibly the one which de- 
capitated Juan Bontok.” 


HE suggestion was intriguing, but 

the trip would consume ten days— 
five days upstream to the headwaters 
of the Cagayan, two days of hunting, 
three days back over the rapids. It was 
impossible for me to spend that amount 
of time, but right there a bright idea 
came zooming through my brain. My 
youngest son, Lieut. A. J. Kerwin 
Malone, was an officer of the Air Corps, 
stationed at Nichols Field adjacent to 
my own post. Air reconnaissance of the 
valley was in progress; he had flown 
most of it already. Would it not be 
possible for him to pick me up and drop 
me into a field within one day’s hike 
of the land of the head-hunting Ilongots, 
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thus permitting me to snatch a few days 
of hunting and fly back with the kill? 

The reconnaissance was made, a land- 
ing was accomplished and a week later 
all was in readiness for the trip. A 
bomber was “put down” at Clark Field, 
Fort Stotsenburg, and rifles, shotguns, 
ammunition, bedding rolls and cameras 
were packed in the ship. Our party con- 
sisted of Lieutenant Malone, pilot; Ser- 
geant Young, Air Corps, crew chief; 
Capt. Orryl S. Robles, my aide-de-camp 
and son-in-law, and me. 


T 9:45 A. M. we took the air and 

headed for the mountain tops that 
guard the west flank of the upper Caga- 
yan Valley. Below to the east lay Rio 
Grande de Pampanga, to the west Rio 
Tarlac; in the far distance the church 
steeple of Tarlac was visible, well re- 
membered because there in Tarlac Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo had his headquarters in 
1899 when the flooded streams and im- 
passable roads of the rainy season ar- 
rested the farther advance of the Ameri- 
can Army during the hectic days of the 
insurrection. The clouds hung thick 
about the mountain tops. We veered 
northward and climbed “over the top” 
south of Balete Pass. Far to the north 
lay the Gulf of Lingayan where the 
Wheaton Expedition, of which I was one 
small member, landed opposite San Fa- 
bian in the rear of the insurgent army in 
November, 1899. Every inch of the 
ground was pregnant with memories for 
those of us who carried the Star of Em- 
pire westward in those never-to-be-for- 
gotten days. How marvelous now to be 
traveling through the clouds at 95 miles 
per hour in a 9,000-pound “monster 
bird,” dreaming of the days when carabao 
speeds of thirty years 
ago were the maxi- 
mum that we could 
attain through the 
jungles of Luzon. 

Signaling from the 
cockpit, Lieutenant 
Malone indicated that 
we would turn into 
the canon. I felt the 
plane nose down. 
Over the fusilage the 
cahon appeared. 
Down in the narrow 
gorge some miles 
away a clearing was 
visible; a white ob- 
ject indicated the 
landing place. 

Round the narrow 
valley we zoomed and 
banked, while the ter- 
rified Ilongots fled in 
dismay, some falling 
deathly sick in antici- 
pation of the end of 
the world for the 
Ilongot tribe. It 
seemed as though 
trees must punch their 
uppermost branches 
through the bottom 
of the ship; but sud- 
denly we straightened 
out, the wheels 
touched ground, and 
we rolled bumpingly 
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across the field to a halt, hopping a wild 
carabao wallow which we had not be- 
fore discovered in the tall grass as we 
“dragged the field.” “King Chapman 
Field’ was added to the growing list of 
landing places, and a get-away with the 
kill was reasonably possible. 

Mr. Chapman, after a five-day trip 
with his escort of about fifty Christian 
Filipinos and head-hunting  Ilongots, 
awaited us. Curiosity having overcome 
fear and sickness, the Ilongots gathered 
about us, packed our baggage, and we 
took up the hike for camp, where Mrs. 
Chapman had her cook and houseboy 
preparing lunch and setting the table. 
Even a table-cloth was spread over an 
improvised bamboo dining table, and 
empty packing boxes placed around to 
serve as chairs for the “dining room.” 


yi x . 


My Ilongot guide, an able-bodied fellow 


Dik-Dik, decapitator of a head, little Miss Sixteen and General Malone. 
Mr. Chapman (in the rear) thinks he can “educate” this tribe 








Ilongots crowded about and furtively 
watched. About the left arms of some 
were tight, highly colored bands which 
Mr. Chapman explained were forced on 
over the elbow. Beneath the bands the skin 
was sore in many cases, but the bands are 
a mark of distinction and man must suffer 
for his pride. The hips of many of the 
men and the left arms of many of the 
women were encased in brass rings or 
bracelets. As compared to the brass for 
the making of these adornments, money 
is relatively of no value to these people. 

All of these were non-Christians; all 
were head-hunters. To take a head con- 
fers tremendous distinction and gen- 
erally leads to appointment as chief of 
a group. If a young man desires a girl 
in marriage, he can demonstrate his 
suitability as a husband in no better way 
than to lay at her feet the gory head 
of one of his victims. Was it part of this 
band that had taken the head of Juan 
Bontok and fought it out with the con- 
stabulary six months previously? Possi- 
bly, but exact identification of any group 
of nomadic Ilongots is rather difficult. 

An hour of close-ups on a group like 
this is quite enough for one half day. 
Mr. Chapman suggested that the Gen- 
eral desired fish for dinner. The leader 
assured the General that fish would be 
available “when the sun was there”— 
about an hour before sunset—and the 
group sauntered off along the river bed. 

That afternoon about four o’clock we 
divided into groups and moved to points 
of vantage where we could watch for 
deer, hogs or wild carabaos as they 
might come out of the forest. Lieutenant 
Malone, the Chapmans and I formed 
one group, the rest of the party an- 
other. Two Filipinos went with us. 

Dusk was just fall- 
ing when the whisper, 
“Wild hogs!” went 
stealing from ear to 
ear. “Great big boar, 
big as a horse, only 
about five hundred 
yards away.” 


IEUTENANT 
Malone, Mr. 
Chapman and I crept 
round the base of a 
hill and crawled, it 
seemed to me, half- 
way across the Ilon- 
got country. Just as 
we got near enough to 
shoot, that wild boar 
must have detected 
perspiring America- 
nos, for he was gone 
like a shadow. An 
Ilongot would have 
walked up to the boar 
undetected; we were 
raw amateurs, in- 
capable of stealthy 
approach, but we had 
a few moments of 
tense excitement. 
Then over the hill 
came the relayed word 
from Mrs. Chapman, 
“Deer! Deer!” We 
crept laboriously back 
to the point we had 
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left. If one rifle had stayed, as Mr. 
Chapman recommended, we would have 
had a chance at a beautiful buck, but 
just before we got back to firing posi- 
tion our dripping bodies must have again 
conveyed a message of dismay to that 
beautiful buck. He snorted and darted 
back into the forest. Not a shot. 

The sun was flinging the shadows of 
the mountain tops across the upper 
reaches of the Cagayan Valley when 
Mr. Chapman said we must split up, go 
toward the base of the adjacent hills 
and work slowly up against the wind 
toward the fringe of the forest. We 
agreed upon a rendezvous, and a Filipino 
guide was given me to lead me to the 
best possible point of vantage. 

Just as dusk fell the guide close be- 
hind me seized me by the arm. “Deer! 
Deer!” I strained my 
eyes, but could see 
nothing. He pointed 
frantically over my 
shoulder. I scanned the 
dense underbrush and 
shook my head. 

“No can see deer,” I 
whispered stupidly. 

Then, not more than 
seventy-five yards 
away, I beheld the 
merest stir of under- 
growth and, concen- 
trating my gaze upon 
it, ultimately saw the 
dim outline of a form. 

I am not reporting 
how long it took me to 
squeeze that trigger in 
harmony with the in- 
structions of the In- 
fantry School and the 
Sandy Macnab meth- 
od as the sights fol- 
lowed that stealthily 
moving figure behind 
the brush screen, but finally the gun 
went off. I looked round at the guide. 
I could not guess what had happened; 
he nodded his head approvingly. We lit- 
erally crashed our way through the dense 
undergrowth, and there lay my deer. 

The guide shouldered the buck, which 
weighed about fifty pounds, and we 
stumbled back to the rendezvous, heroes. 
No one else had got one. 

Late that night we were back in camp 
and enjoyed a wonderful supper served 
upon the bamboo table by the light 
of candles stuck in a piece of bamboo. 


\ I," 7 E stretched out, delightfully tired, 

on our cots. Along the edge of the 
river red eyes shone in the gleam of our 
flashlights—crocodiles in great number. 
We decided to get one later. A “croc” 
might decide for himself to crawl up the 
bank into our shelter and force the situ- 
ation. Oh, well, let him come. An Ilongot 
might think it appropriate to get an 
Americano head to decorate his door-sill, 
but we should worry! 

Morning. Cautious bathing in the 
river. Careful watching for crocs. No 
incident. 

Louis, an Igorot boy, Christian pro 
tem, was preparing breakfast. Louis 
rated commander-in-chief on this ex- 
pedition. When he proudly announced, 
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“Senora, brekfest iss serv-ed,” we seated 
ourselves on as many packing boxes as 
were available and enjoyed the finest 
bacon and fried fish one could get in 
any of the best hostelries of America. 

The Ilongots had caught the fish and 
delivered them the night before. As we 
ate, the group that had caught the fish 
gathered under the leadership of their 
elderly chief, Tomingao, head-hunter ex- 
traordinary, and furtively watched every 
mouthful of food. 


NEW group of Ilongots, having 

heard of the “invasion,” sauntered 
leisurely in as we ate. It was apparent 
that each group had an organization 
with chiefs and subordinates. This new 
chief, a young man named Dik-Dik, 
walked into the shelter of our tarpaulin 


In the Next Issue 


OOSEBERRY BOB,” by H. L. 
A great story about a great hunting dog. 
c 
“UP THEY COME THROUGH THE ICE,” 
by JOHN KNow.es GowEN, Jr. The how and why 
of ice fishing. 
“THE OLD WARDEN ON FISH DUCKS,” 
by Haroip Titus. How many species of ducks 
eat fish? 
Every four years Fietp & STREAM publishes a re- 
vision of its list of World's Record Fish—weights, 
where caught and by whom. You will wish to save 
this list from the February issue for reference. 


which was spread over our mess table, 
and squatted on his heels, while his fol- 
lowers huddled together several feet 
away and watched. 

“What makes him chief?” I asked 
Mr. Chapman. “He seems too young. 
Several of his group are much older 
than he.” 

“He has taken a head,” said Mr. Chap- 
man, and there, in the upper portion of 
his pierced ears, dangled rings and dec- 
orations which proclaimed him de- 
capitator of at least one head. 

“But that does not signify bravery,” 
continued Mr. Chapman. “It merely 
means that he has chopped off a head. 
It might be the head of a woman or 
the head of a baby; a head is a head.” 

Mr. Chapman explained that head- 
hunting is frequently indulged in as a 
sport to break the monotony of ex- 
istence. The compelling motive, how- 
ever, seems to be to increase the pro- 
ductivity of pigs and chickens; insure 
the fertility of the women; miraculously 
expand the rice; protect from disease, 
pestilence and disaster, and in general 
call down the blessings of the gods 
upon the victorious community and 
turn the curses and the wrath of the 
gods upon the enemy. 

Someone proposes a punitive expedi- 
tion, and a group of from six to ten 


BETTEN. 





men, approximately an infantry squad, 
is organized for the purpose. It requires 
a little “war propaganda” to get a show 
started. This ““war propaganda” includes 
three days of religious ceremony pre- 
ceding the attack. The proposer, or some 
other, becomes the leader. Priests are 
summoned, and on the eve of departure 
the head-hunters, with the priests, as- 
semble at the house of the leader. 
Sacrifices are offered to the gods of re- 
production and the gods of war, and 
battle shields are painted with the blood 
of the sacrifices. The men constituting 
the expedition remain continent, sleep- 
ing beneath the house of the leader and 
eating only religious foods consisting 
of rice, chicken and pork. 

The next morning the expedition 
starts. The members are armed with war 
knives, shields, sheaves 
of light bamboo spears 
about a foot long, 
sharpened at both ends, 
and a head basket re- 
sembling a knapsack 


NLY when the 
enemy appears in 
very inferior force, 
such as a lone indi- 
vidual, will the attack 
be launched. When Juan 
Bontok toppled over 
on the edge of the little 
stream to which he had 
come for water, his as- 
sailants rushed from 
cover. If custom was 
followed with ritual- 
istic detail, the assail- 
ant who flung the fatal 
spear danced over the 
prostrate body, slashed 
the neck with his war 
knife, drew a finger 
through the victim’s 
blood and sucked the blood from the fin- 
ger. Juan’s head was hacked off. The priv- 
ilege of decapitation belongs to the man 
who hurls the fatal spear, but if more 
than one spear takes effect there is a wild 
scramble for the honor of taking the head. 
The head carrier puts the severed 
head into the basket and the assailants 
make their get-away, shouting in de- 
rision as they go and flinging the short 
bamboo spears into the ground, inclin- 
ing toward the enemy, to arrest pursuit. 
“Such, in all probability, is the man- 
ner in which Juan Bontok was decapi- 
tated, and some of those around this 
table may have been parties to the kill- 
ing,” concluded Mr. Chapman. 

“More fish and bacon, please,” said 
I, “and another helping of French fried 
potatoes. I call this a unique and in- 
teresting .breakfast.” 

It was difficult, however, to disregard 
the cataracts of betel-nut juice and re- 
press curiosity concerning the possible 
composition of Chief Tomingao’s betel- 
chewing outfit. 

That day the natives staged a drive 
through the forest, threshing up the un- 
derbrush with long rattan-like whips, 
while baying dogs drove wild animals 
toward us from cover. We brought down 
two deer; but though wild carabao 
had during the (Continued on page 57) 
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One slight misstep on my part or a bit of crumbling rock meant certain death 


By LEWIS WAYNE WALKER 


HROUGHOUT most of my life 

I have had practically no fear of 

height, but a period of perhaps 

thirty minutes on Sugar Loaf 
Mountain in Massachusetts gave me 
what might be called a wholesome 
horror of altitude. I now like to stay 
near good old terra firma. 

At the time I was employed by the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and this connection brought me in close 
association with other people interested 
in nature lines. One of these lines was 
the revival of the ancient sport of fal- 
conry. Its American exponents were 
Frank Lane, a civil engineer, and George 
Goodwin, a curator of mammals at the 
above institution. We arranged to have 
vacations at the same time, so that we 
would be together to train our hawks 
and to collect others for future use. It 
was one of these collecting trips that 
took us to Sugar Loaf. 

Eighteen-power binoculars, mounted 
on a tripod, located the nest of a pair 
of duck-hawks, on the sheer face of a 
cliff four or five hundred feet above. 
From below we saw the old birds fly 
into a crevice with food; hence we knew 
there were young ones, although they 
could not be seen. To be successful in 
falconry, the best-possible hunting birds 
are needed, and we had found that the 
ideal time to remove a young one from 
the nest is just before it is able to fly. 
It was with the idea of determining the 
ages of the young that we started the 
steep, upward climb, f 
with long lengths of 
half-inch rope on our 
backs. 

After about an hour 
and a half of hot 
work, we neared the 
top. The ropes were 
becoming heavy and 
our breathing decid- 
edly labored. I made 
the suggestion that 
we leave the ropes 
on the trail, and 
scout ahead unbur- 
dened. That sugges- 
tion, welcomed at the 
time, later almost 
cost me my life. 

We all had mental 
pictures of the cliff 
top; hence locating a 
spot directly above 
the nest was not dif- 
ficult. An overhang- 
ing rock made a clear 
view into it impossi- 
ble. We craned our 
necks and went 


A “narrow escape from death” story 


through all sorts of contortions, trying 
to see the young, with no success. I 
walked about two hundred feet to the 
left, and noticed a narrow ledge descend- 
ing at an angle. Down this I foolhardily 
scrambled. 

As the cliff at my side became steep- 
er the vegetation which afforded me a 
handy grip now and then became 
scarce. I continued to forge ahead, how- 
ever, until a wider ledge about eight 
feet below came into view. The exertion 
was telling on me, and I decided to 
climb down and take a rest. I grasped 
a clump of polypody ferns that were 
eking out a scanty existence on the bar- 
ren stone, and simultaneously stepped 
on a small outjutting rock. Both came 
loose with my weight, and I slid to the 
spot I had chosen as a resting place. 


HE wall that formerly held the 

fern and rock was now bare and 
forbidding. There was not a finger-grip 
anywhere. I propped myself on the 
eighteen-inch ledge that had a tendency 
to slope off and down, and attempted 
to relax. This, however, was difficult, 
for I well realized that I could no long- 
er retrace my steps. 

The only way out of my predicament 
that I could see was to keep going, if 
possible, until I had a clear vision of 
the cliff above, and then summon aid. 
A shelf of rock hid the top from view, 
and the whistling currents of air, rising 
from the forest four or five hundred 


The arrow shows where the author was stranded on the face of the cliff 





feet directly below, deadened my voice 
so that the calling for help at the time 
was useless. While I was cramped on 
the ledge in a kneeling position an in- 
quisitive bluejay found me and called 
attention to my plight in his raucous 
voice. Some crows flew up the cliff on 
hearing his call, and they added their 
clamor to the din. 

All the birds departed suddenly, and 
I wondered what had scared them. Then 
from above there came a _ rumbling 
crash. A moment later, a bushel or more 
of small rocks and dirt passed through 
the air within a yard of my face. I 
squeezed against the wall and waited 
for this young avalanche—probably 
started by my searching friends above 
—to hit the ground below, but nary a 
sound did I hear. The distance straight 
down was too great. 

About fifteen minutes later, the crows 
returned, but just as suddenly started 
to leave once more. This time, however, 
they were pursued. I glanced up, ex- 
pecting another avalanche—but no, one 
of the duck-hawks, an owner of the nest 
that I was trying to reach, had taken 
offense at the boisterous crows and was 
darting down to battle. His wings were 
held close to his sides, and he used them 
with short strokes to aid gravitation jn 
his descent. He passed me about twenty 
feet away, going like a feathered bullet, 
with two and a half pounds of muscle 
pushing him on. A zooming hum echoed 
from the cliff as his stiff feathers cut 
the air. A crow be- 
low him dodged and 
flapped in terror, but 
the falcon caught up 
to him as though he 
were standing still. 


HERE was a 

sharp thud and 
a cloud of black 
feathers as the closed 
fists of the pursuer 
hit the, fleeing bird 
between the wings. 
The crow, a mass of 
broken bones, spun 
around as it dropped 
to the trees—lifeless. 
The falcon, using the 
momentum of _ its 
hurtling drop, spread 
his wings and rose 
like a shot to hover 
two hundred feet 
above me. 

Sitting on the 
ledge, I had seen the 
fastest bird in (Con- 
tinued on page 64) 
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Illustrated by HERMAN ROUNTREE 


T was Saturday night and ten o'clock 
before the Old Warden drove his car 
up to the rear of the hardware store, 
climbed out just a little stiffly, be- 

cause late October snow was in the air, 
and stamped into Henry’s office. 

Now Henry’s is the best hardware 

store in town. All modern fixtures and 
lighting and stock arrangement up in 


front. But the  office—that’s 
1 something else again. 
A little dingy, this place. There 


is a radiator in one corner, to 
be sure, but a big stove stands 
in the middle of the 
room, too—a good 
old wood - burning 

















The fox and 
all other 
meat - eaters 
found their 
food supply 
away short 





stove. And the 
webby walls are 
covered with calendars, some of which 
are a decade old. On Henry’s desk is an 
up-to-the-minute calendar, but no one 
looks at the date tables on those which 
are tacked up. They are there for the 
pictures—outdoor pictures, such as am- 
munition and tackle manufacturers get 
out to make a man itchy and put him in 
a mood for buying things and going 
places. On top of the filing case is a 
mounted wood duck, male, and above 
the door is a ten-point buck’s head. On 
the safe is a foot-deep litter of maga- 
zines and books that have been referred 
to again and again, until they are limp 
and dirty, in vain attempts to persuade 
someone of something. 

There is a plug tobacco box filled with 
sawdust in front of the stove, and most 
of the chairs have been stayed with wire. 
Generally, on Saturday night, a dog or 
two will snore peacefully while the talk 
goes on through pipe smoke. 
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He knows many things that are not found in books 





By HAROLD TITUS 





The Old Warden is a regular, although 
he isn’t always present. He belongs, if 
you know what I mean. When he’s 
there, he’s an influence; when the job 
holds him out, he’s missed. 

This night he was late because it was 
the closing of the grouse season and he 
had been checking cars coming out of 
bird country. Everybody was glad to see 
him, including Henry’s setter pup. When 
the warden was finally seated in the best 
chair and filling his pipe, the dog got up 
long enough to limp over on tender feet 
and waggle the frayed tip of his tail and 
lay his muzzle on the knees of the uni- 
form breeches for a moment. 

“Was it up to your guess, dad? The 
season, I mean?” someone asked. 

He tamped the tobacco home in that 
meticulous way of his and smiled and 
nodded. 

“It was,” he said with satisfaction as 
he touched the stove’s belly with a 
match head. “The boys got plenty of 
chances, enough birds, and there’s a nice 
lot of seed left. Just after sundown, 
comin’ out of the Big Swamp, I must 
have flushed a dozen under one 
cherry tree.” 

“You think they’ve licked 
the grouse disease, then?” 

He waved his match out and 
created a great cloud of smoke 
and settled back. 

“Grouse disease?” He twisted his 
head. “I don’t know about that; it’s 
somethin’ beyond me. Maybe there’s 
some disease that knocks ’em; mebby 
not. If so, nobody’s found it in these 
birds from around the Great Lakes that 
I know of. 


“C\OMETHIN’ happened to ’em, all 
right, and they got over it. It may 
have been sun spots. I hear at some big 
meetin’ over in Canady they were tellin’ 
how sun spots affected game cycles. 
Maybe. I know this, though: that where 
we didn’t have enough pats five years 
ago to pin hope to, we’ve got what ap- 
pears to be more than we had in the 
good seasons right after the war.” 
“Would you go that far?” asked 
Henry. “I don’t think I found the 
big bunches we used to locate.” 
“So? Not ganged up, eh? Sort of 





scattered, even after the bad ,3¥ 


weather we've had?” 

“Tl say! Seemed you could 
find a bird or two almost any- 
where! Scattered from h— to 
breakfast, I'd say!” 





The Old Warden’s_ eye ¥ 
twinkled and he nodded gM 
sharply. ih) 

“Just so! Just so, Henry! I Y 
think we've got more grouse (an 


cover than we ever had—or 
have had for twenty years, 
anyhow. I think if you knew Lip 
how many birds there were ie 
in say a county then and 
could take another census 
now, you’d find an increase 
in population. And why? 
Because we've been doin’ a 
pretty fair job with fire 
lately, where, in what we 
call the good old days, the 
whole upper 
part of the state 
got whipsawed by 
fire summer af- 
ter summer. ° 
“No, boys, I 
don’t think it’s 
disease with our 
pats, anyhow. 
This Professor 
Allen of Cornell 


University hasn’t 
















































seemed to find much that could be 
looked on as so very serious. And it ain’t 
the guns, except here and there where a 
covey’s got just one little island of home 
in a big swipe of unfriendly country and 
some rascal makes it a business to clean 
‘em out. 

“Take up above, for instance, where 
there’s still timber and lots of it. Why, 
I've walked those woods when it seemed 
to me there was a pat every rod or two 
and where they’re so tame as to seem al- 
most dumb. There’s whole townships up 

yonder where year after year 

? no gun is ever even aimed at 

a bird. Yet they went—worse 
than ours did. Along about ’26 
(2 > they started to go this last 
time; and s’ help me, you 
would walk and drive for 
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=" days, some parts, without 
x . = seein’ even a sign of one. 
20 Last summer I was up 


above with the Chief for 
a week, and there 
were birds galore. 
“What makes ’em 
get down so low 
every now and 
then is some- 


The harder 

they’re pounded, 

gs: the smarter those 
partridge get! 





thin’ nobody 
knows. My 
guess, though 
—and mind, 
it’s only a 
guess—is that 
it's a com- 


bination of a 
scad of things. 

“Take 
our last 
bad year, 
1926. Re- 
member 
what happened, Henry? The 
2 boys quit buyin’ rabbit loads, 
rg didn’t they? Yeah—no bunnies. 
} _ “The rabbit fever had got 
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‘em or the blow-flies 
or somethin’, and I’ve 
seen where it was 
suspected the same things worked on the 
pats. Maybe. Maybe not. But I’ve a 
guess that even if tularemia didn’t get 
into the birds it certainly helped to wipe 
‘em out. 

“Only a few rabbits here in ’26; 
fewer in ’27. No rabbits north, either. 
Mind the mess of big white owls that 
came down that winter? I don’t recol- 
lect another migration like that since 
1902. Yeah—about then, leastwise. 

“Why, five years ago we'd see 
dozens of these big owls instead of 
the scattered one or two we'd see al- 
most any winter. They were hungry, 
or they wouldn’t have paid us a call. 
The fever had wiped their cupboards 
bare up home; so they’d come south 
lookin’ for board. But it wasn’t easy 
pickin’ here. Rabbits were few, most 
song birds gone south, only mice—which 
are hard to find in the snow—and 
squirrels and pats left. 


S UR own owls and the fox and all 
other meat-eaters out in the brush 
found their food supply away short. 
They couldn’t pick and choose. So what 
did they do? Gang up on what’s left, of 
course, to make a livin’ of it. The pats 
were so scarce that spring that we shut 
up the season for a year. Do any of you 
happen to remember how scarce the 
red squirrels, even, were that summer? 
“Then something else happened. We 
had a fire record that would bung your 
eye for 1927. Why? For one thing, be- 
cause it was such a late, wet spring, 
though that’s stealin’ some glory from 
where it’s deserved. Lots of snow that 
winter, lots of cold rain that spring. 
Why, you'll recollect that stream after 
stream couldn’t be got into to fish until 
away late. What does a spring like that 
mean to pats? You all know. 

“Another thing happened that year. 
We had late, killin’ frosts. Mind what 
a lickin’ the cherry orchards took? The 
wild cherries got it too, and the beech- 
nuts. Maybe a lot of other feed a grouse 
ought to have to be happy didn’t grow, 
either. That’s kind of a wild guess, but 
ain’t it worth thinkin’ about?” 

The Old Warden eyed his pipe 
thoughtfully a moment. 

“They started to come back in ’28. 
We had lots of rabbits again that year 
—a good, fairish supply, anyhow. We 
didn’t see any owls. We had a dry spring 
and burned pretty hard, as burns go 
now-days. 

“But, boys, all through that depression 


on Grouse 





ge in birds there 
were lots of ‘em 
in the Big Swamp, 
where I’ve been today. 
Not too many, but if 
there’d been as many all 


is 
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Xen, 
through here we wouldn’t have had 


a closed season; and when they 
started their come-back, they came 


~ a-whoopin’ down there! 
< “You know, I’ve always had a kind 


of affection for the Big Swamp. 

There she lays, forty miles of it, 

bordered by hardwood hills and pine 

plains, all busted up with ridges, 
crisscrossed by cricks—just a jumble 
of country that won’t get what we call 
improved in any hurry. 

“And since I read a piece about game 
cover by this man Leopold I’ve thought 
even kinder of the Big Swamp. Yes. 
sir; it sort of added up things—boiled 
‘em down for me. 

“We all know that nine times out of 
ten the best bet for pat hunting is an 
edge. Now just what does 
an edge mean, come to 
think of it? Tt means where 
one kind of country 
comes up to another, 
don’t it? Yeah; where 









Five years 
ago we'd see 
dozens of 
these big 
snowy owls 


there’s a lot of advantages, you might 
say, because there’s a combination. 

“Now birds, like all wild things, have 
got to have certain advantages. They've 
got to have lots of kinds of feed and 
places to hide and others to rest and 
sleep and play and breed. 


LL of you knowbig swipes of green 
swamp with what looks like good 
feed on the edges that never yield so 
much by way of birds. Some, but nothin’ 
to get excited over. Places to hide and 
rest; mebby not so good for nestin’. 
Maybe the food supply has narrowed 
down to not enough of enough things. 
“But take our Big Swamp, now. What 
is she? Well, she’s a long series of small, 
kind of narrow swamps—that’s ll. 
You'll have considerable stretch of 
cedar and spruce and balsam, thick as 
can be. Then up you go onto a cherry 
ridge or a popple flat and off again into 
swamp. All along both sides is farmin’ 
country, with stump pastures runnin’ 
right down to the green timber and 
clover among the stumps. Clover along 
the old skid roads, too. There’s lots of 
birch and patches of hazel. The creeks 
have got thorn- (Continued on page 54) 
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You lake Your Worms 


The Brule makes its choice between flies and worms 


By GORDON MacQUARRIE 


LIKE Mart Fleswig, even 

if he does chew snuff. 

There probably are people 

who don’t know what snuff 
is, but there aren’t any in 
Superior or Upper Wisconsin 
who don’t, and, similarly, there 
aren’t many who don’t know 
Mart Fleswig. Mart bosses the 
stereotyping department of the 
Upper State’s biggest and best 
newspaper. That is to say, in 
the city directory there is 
some such designation after 
his name describing his vo- 
cation. As a matter of fact, 
that’s a blind. His real pur- 
pose in life is to fish for trout 
with angleworms—and chew 
more snuff. He does both per- 
fectly. 

Mart’s snuff comes in a box 
about the size of a hockey 
puck, and I have accused him 
of feeding his special angle- 
worms on it to make them 
fighting mad. I even hinted 
once that maybe he kept the 
worms in the box when he was 
out fishing, and he practically 
admitted it. He alleged one big 
night-crawler, after a pinch of 
snuff, grabbed a_ six-pound 
northern pike and broke its 
back with one shake, but I didn’t be- 
lieve it until, in a moment of weakness, 
I tried a chew myself. While not imme- 
diately fatal, it must be recorded that 
its effect is most virulent. There are no 
rattlesnakes in this country; so I am 
at a loss for a good local comparison as 
to its potency. Now I know that night- 
crawler was in its death throes when it 
grabbed the pike. 

Fishing stories begin in the strangest 
places. This episode began in Mart’s 
grand cubicle, amidst the clank of roll- 
ing things and the gush of hot type 
metal. I sauntered in one afternoon, and 
Mart whipped out the snuff box on me 
—drew from the hip, as it were. He 
snaked out a chew and laid it reverently 
in his lower lip. 

“Have a chew?” 

“You'll excuse me, Mart. I just had 
a shot of cyanide in the engraving de- 
partment. It’s milder.” 

Mart rolled his quid unctuously. “I’ve 
got a notion to take you fishing,” he 
said finally. “You’ve been whipping the 
stream a good many week-ends. How’d 
you like to go fishing with Mart and his 
anglebugs?” 

“Martin,” I replied, “you are a most 
deplorable character. I would not go 
fishing with you for all the snuff in 
Copenhagen. You dunk angleworms in 
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The chute of water is almost covered with a tree archway 


the Brule when you could be having 
some real sport with flies. In addition, 
you permit your wife to desecrate the 
inside of a trout with tomato stuffing; 
and furthermore, you drive your car at 
reckless speeds over all roads in Douglas 
County at all hours of the night during 
the fishing season, endangering life and 
limb of honest farm folks.” 

“Yep,” interpolated Mart, “and I 
sleep with my boots on when I go fish- 
ing, and whose business is it besides 
mine?” 

He got it off without losing a grain 
of snuff. 


“4 ND to make matters worse,” I re- 
sumed, “you sneak away by your- 
self with your worms and snuff two days 
out of every week before we get the 
home edition down and then come 
around in the morning to tell me you 
got fourteen trout.” 
“You've eaten ’em, too, lots of times.” 
“If you had any ingenuity, you'd 
change your figures. It’s always four- 
teen. I’m suspicious of your statistics.” 
“Today’s Saturday,” came back Mart 
laconically. “Tomorrow must be Sunday. 
You take your flies, and I'll take my 
worms. Any under fourteen I catch cost 
me a cigar for every fish. Make it the 
Brule. I'll honk you up at five in the 


morning. Bring a sandwich. I'll 
take an extra box of snuff my- 
self.” 

Mart was tapping the cover 
on his box of Copenhagen when 
I appeared the next morning. 
Our departure for the field of 
honor was unmarred by unto- 
ward incidents other than the 
untimely crowing of a neighbor 
lady who thus expressed her 
displeasure at our obviously 
piscatorial quest on the Sab- 
bath. She arises with the sun 
because she likes to watch the 
birds in the morning, she says. 
I’m convinced she gets up early 
on Sundays only to crow me 
out of the neighborhood and 
announce to all my respect- 
able neighbors that Gordon 
MacQuarrie is going fishing 
again. 

“Cock -a-doodle-doo,” she 
mocks. 


’S getting so I have to sneak 

away like one disgraced, and 
the earlier I get up the louder 
she crows. She sings out most 
derisively, and all I can do in 
return is laugh harshly when 
she goes out with her husband 
to play golf. 

“Have a chew?” offered the amiable 
Mart, thrusting forward the lethal box. 

Incidentally, in this connection, it 
might be well to set forth that there are 
people who chew snuff. They do not 
“take it” through the nostril, like George 
Washington did, but plant the damp 
variety in the lower lip for several min- 
utes or an hour, depending on the hardi- 
hood of the individual. 

Within an hour we were parked and 
marching through the brush. We hit the 
stream at what is known as Big Lake, 
which is merely an enlargement of the 
river, perhaps two hundred yards across 
in the widest place. The variety of rapids 
and pools above Big Lake was my des- 
tination. It’s no place for the automo- 
bile angler who looks for his fish twenty 
feet from the running-board. A dense 
growth of cedars and pines, with tangled 
roots, makes the going very difficult. Few 
go there except by boat, and it takes too 
long to get there in that fashion. 

At the head of Big Lake the river 
comes roaring into it down a narrow 
rapids. The chute of water is almost 
covered with a natural tree archway, 
and the strength of the fast water car- 
ries the flow at quite a pace far out into 
the still waters of the “lake.” The pools 
on each side of this spearhead of fast 
water in the “lake” are those.foam and 
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bubble-covered places where fish lie in 
wait for food. When they aren’t right in 
the current, fighting for the river’s gifts, 
they'll be back in the pools or just at 
the edge. 

It had been quite a walk to get to that 
spot, and it looked good to Mart. He 
sat down on a rock and took out his 
snuff box. 

“Here’s where I fish,” he announced. 

“But you ought to try the water up 
above as well,” I suggested. 

“Too hot,” said the perspiring pisca- 
tor, and he commenced the business of 
setting up his rod. 


“WF there are any fish in this part of 

the river, they’re right around here. 
I’ve got a hundred yards of good fishing. 
That’s enough for any common old 
wormer like me.” 

I looked at my watch. It was a little 
after seven. “I'll be back here at eleven 
for those cigars,” I boasted. 

At the top of the rapids dashing into 
Big Lake I hooked two small.rainbows 
and let them worry off. They were about 
six inches long, and every time I hook 
one like that I marvel anew at their pug- 
nacity. In fast water they can make a 
five-ounce rod feel as though it were 
really going to work. 

How those bantam-weight rainbows 
rare and tear, and what fierce energy they 
exhibit in their lightning leaps! There 
is something ridiculously heroic in those 
desperate baby trout, giving promise 
of what they will do a few years 
later. 

I worked the river carefully, but in 
spite of my deliberate and careful ef- 
forts there was nothing doing; so I dis- 
assembled rod and rig for a plunge into 
the jungle on the right bank of the 
stream. I knew a_ place—several, in 
fact. The difficulty lay in the fact there 
is no path along the river at this point 
—and perhaps that is in the river’s favor. 


If you will put your flies in 
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You Take Your Worms 

The day was stifling hot, and by the 
time I began the trek through the woods 
the sun beat down unmercifully. With 
heavy waders and wading brogues and a 
flannel shirt which I had donned, coward 
that I am, in the cool of the morning, I 
messed my way through the tangle. You 
who have been there know what it is 
like. Not three feet of level ground for 
a single normal step forward. Deadfalls 
ten feet high. Slithery damp bark of 
fallen trees and everywhere the gnarled 
knees of cedar roots. The labor is ter- 
ribly exhausting. 

To anyone who has never understood 
where the water from a spring-fed river 
comes from, such a walk is educational. 
The bank teems with springs, and I 
should not like to fall into some of the 
soggier spots. A treacherous, quaking 
growth of moss and greenstuff covers 
many of these places, and the job of 
pulling one’s foot out of the soft spots 
is not an easy one. 

I had not gone one hundred yards be- 
fore perspiration was getting into my 
eyes and my waders were as wet inside 
as out. Of course, one might discard 
waders on such a trip, but the discom- 
fort of fishing the Brule, even after pro- 
longed heat spells, without waders is not 
to be tolerated. I know anglers who do 
it, and they can have their rheumatism. 
On most streams it is feasible. On the 
Brule it’s foolish. 


WORKED upstream for about a mile. 

Most of the time I was on the bank, 
but occasionally returned to the river to 
cool off and renew my courage. My goal 
was a certain place where the river wid- 
ened, then narrowed farther upstream a 
bit. The narrows emptied into a long, 
deep pool; and when I finally got there, 
I was farther away from Mart and his 
snuff-box than I cared to contemplate, 
knowing that I had to go back the same 
way. But I had staked all on that pool. 


A Hare’s Ear, the fuzzy modesty of 
which has always appealed to me as a 
good all-round buggy-looking fly, graced 
the end of a dry-fly leader, but the fly 
was without oil to make it float. My 
first casts were for the purpose of giving 
myself a rest and getting the feel of the 
rod, but a 10-inch brown seized the 
Hare’s Ear on about the fourth toss. 

A 10-inch brown! I can see the con 
temptuous grin of some of my angling 
contemporaries. But don’t confuse those 
Brule browns with their tamer brethren 
who manage to thrive so well in much 
warmer water. These boys don't live 
with the rainbows for nothing. They’ve 
got to fight to live. As one angler re- 
marked to me after landing a medium- 
sized brown, “The fish in this water have 
to keep moving, or they'll freeze to 
death!” Which is a bit exaggerated but 
covers the point. 


HE little brown fought under water 
with the dogged determination of a 
rainbow. He shoved his nose toward the 
bottom of the deep pool and explored it 
for a convenient rock to hide beneath. 
He tried to run between my legs on a 
downstream dash and nearly did, but I 
finally netted him and was glad when I 
scooped his spotted honor out of the 
water. And I might go farther in talking 
about “10-inch browns from the Brule.” 
If anyone is interested in the other side 
of it and has first-hand knowledge of 
these Brule Europeans, let him issue 
complaint papers and I'll file a brief with 
testimonials from every angler on the 
Brule. They are champions in their class. 
The delicate leader was getting well- 
soaked and the Hare’s Ear was drifting 
deeper and deeper as I advanced slowly 
into the pool, reaching every inch of it 
with the fly. Not twelve feet from where 
the first brown had been taken, a second 
one hit, and the submarine battle was re- 
enacted. The (Continued on page 58) 
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Making (same of Rabbits 


Don’t say rabbit shooting isn’t sport until you try hunting them with the .22 rifle 


ROBABLY your first real shooting 
experience was with rabbits. Car- 
rying the precious single-barreled 
shotgun which as a gift had made 

that Christmas memorable, you went 
with the others through the snow to the 
old brush lot, no longer a mere envious 
follower, but one of them—a man 
among men, a hunter at last! 

Trembling, you watched while dad or 
big brother jumped up and down on the 
brush pile. Half hoping, half fearing that 
the chance would come your way, you 
kept your eyes glued to the edge of that 
sheltering heap from which, it seemed 
to your riotous imagination, almost any- 
thing might emerge. And then, just when 
it looked as though there was to be 
nothing after all, out he popped, right 
under your feet. The others yelled to 
you to shoot, and you, poor kid, half 
crazy with excitement, fumbled at the 
hammer, struggled to raise a gun that 
seemed suddenly devoid of form, and 
strove to aim at a speeding, dodging, 
bounding ball that was as hopelessly 
elusive as a dancing sun-mote. Some- 
how or other you managed to pull the 
trigger, and—wonder of 
wonders—the rabbit went 
over and over in a series 
of somersaults. He lay 
kicking in the snow as you, 
with bursting heart, ran 
up to get him—the first 
game you ever killed. 

That thrill you can 
never recapture, though 
you live to be a hundred. 
It was part of boyhood, 
part of the beginning of 
things, and could come but 
once. And with the skill 
that years afield have 
brought has come, per- 
haps, a lessening of the 
joy of accomplishment. 
Once you were thrilled at 
every one of the scarce- 
hoped-for successes; now 
your strongest feeling is 
one of chagrin at the 
occasional miss. It is part 
of the price one pays 
for mastery, and one can 
evade paying it only by re- 
maining inexpert. But you 
can retain much of the 
zest of uncertainty, much 
of the pride of achieve- 
ment, by choosing what is 
hard rather than what is 
easy and so make the dif- 
ficulty of sport keep pace 
with mounting skill. 

It is a foolish as well as 
ill-mannered thing to knock 
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By RAYMOND J. ROARK 


another's game. Within reason, a man 
has a right to like whatever he wishes; 
and if he prefers to take his shooting a 
certain way, it is his own affair. And 
so, if in these days of cars and clubs, 
leases and preserves, a man chooses to 
reach his rented blind by automobile and 
motor-boat, and spend the day shooting 
ducks while he sits in straw, surrounded 
by vacuum jugs and lunch, all right. Or 
if his idea of a hunt is following some- 
body else’s field-trial winners about over 
a posted farm, with a guide and one 
darky to do this and another to do that, 
and the car comfortably near at hand, 
all right again. Or ifi—more humbly— 
he elects to sit on a stump in some 
brush lot all afternoon while an indus- 
trious and noisy beagle brings the rab- 
bits loping past, all right still. 

All of these things are lots of fun, 
and perhaps one would be foolish for 
not doing them whenever he had the 
opportunity. But after all, they are what 
I once heard an old Alabama quail 
hunter scornfully refer to as “back- 
yard huntin’.” The very essence of the 
chase is freedom, and freedom means 


Bagging a running rabbit with a .22 rifle is sport 





being on your own. It also means 
range—a field of action extending afar, 
not confined to some one field or patch 
of brush or pocket of bog. 

Unhappily, there is little chance for 
this nowadays, with drained marshes 
and cleared woodlands and posted farms. 
Our best game is in most regions per- 
force local. The alder thickets that the 
woodcock haunts, the brushy ravines 
and oak ridges beloved of the grouse, 
the snipe bogs—these have in most 
states dwindled to mere spots, pitiful 
remnants of what once was. Prairie 
chickens give one a chance to walk, and 
in places where the farmers are good- 
natured quail furnish plenty of exercise; 
but there is little else in the way of 
feathered game that will lead one on 
and on, over miles of country, instead 
of back and forth over a few acres of 
ground. 

It was the desire for freedom and 
action, together with the shortness of 
the open season on upland birds, that 
drove me back to rabbits, and it was 
the desire to retain a strong element of 
sporting uncertainty that suggested the 
use of the rifle. Now if one 
fancies himself as a wing 
shot, one is likely to be 
a bit casual, even con- 
temptuous, concerning rab- 
bits. That is all very well 
—though those who scoff 
will miss plenty of fast 
rabbits in thick cover. 
But did you ever take a 
.22 and try to connect 
with that flashing bit of 
white and brown before it 
became either hopelessly 
out of range or lost in 
the brush and weeds? Go 
out some day and try it, 
and then sneer if you wish. 


HE use of the rifle 

puts rabbit shooting 
on a very high plane in- 
deed, both as a sport and 
as a test of skill. For you 
can now wander over hills 
and through fields, and 
pass on from covert to 
covert, foot-loose and 
free, to your heart’s con- 
tent. And you can shoot 
and shoot and trouble 
neither your conscience 
nor your back, for you will 
scarcely kill enough to 
burden either. You will 
get a lot of exercise, see 
a lot of scenery, have a 
lot of fun, and maybe 
shoot a rabbit or two. 
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The thought of rabbit hunting will 
conjure up in the mind of any sports- 
man a picture of action and landscape 
that will depend on where he lives or 
where he spent his boyhood. It is 
natural to think that the standard type 
of anything is that particular form with 
which one happens to be familiar, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that all rabbit 
hunting is alike. The little chaps do not 
everywhere frequent the same sort of 
cover, nor do they, even in a given 
territory, always run quite true to form 
in this respect. 


HEN I was a boy, in Kentucky, 

we used to find them most abundant 
in rough hillside pastures where matted 
blue-grass grew between patches of 
blackberry briars, and rank stands of 
ragweed and ironweed choked the fence 
corners. In such places two guns could 
fill a spring wagon in half a day. Indeed, 
rabbits were so thick that the shooting 
was poorly esteemed as sport, and the 
real fun was had by boys and by the 
negroes, who with sticks and a miscel- 
laneous assortment of mongrel dogs 
would conduct hilarious and sufficiently 
successful hunts in the grand manner. 
In Illinois we used to have the best 
hunting along the weedy edges of corn- 
fields in the river bottoms and along 
old osage hedgerows, and here, too, the 
game at times simply swarmed. In the 
South, when quail hunting, I have 
noticed that most of the cottontails are 
put up in grassy draws in old fields. 
Here in Wisconsin, on the other hand, 
our rabbits are but little inclined to re- 
sort to the fields. There is so little weed 
growth and heavy grass in these clean, 
closely grazed Northern pastures and 
fields that the game must perforce stick 
pretty closely to the wood-lots and the 
rocky, unpastured hillsides. 

Even so, within these limitations they 
show a pleasing versatility in the selec- 
tion of cover, which adds greatly to the 
interest and fun of hunting them. Just 
because on a certain day they all seem 
to be in some particular kind of cover 
does not mean that on another exactly 
similar day they won’t be somewhere 
else. Perhaps our favorite hunting coun- 
try is a broken, hilly section scored by 
deep, brushy coulees. The bluffs are too 
steep to carry any timber save a sparse 
growth of stunted burr-oaks along their 
flanks, but on southern exposures they 
are covered with thick grass, scattered 
thickets of sumac and a kind of low, 
dense-spreading juniper that lies along 
the ground like a blanket. 

I remember a certain cold, windy day 
when it seemed that every rabbit in the 
country was lying up in those juniper 
beds. We could walk along the crest of 
a ridge and roll big stones down the hill, 
sending them bounding and crashing 
through the juniper patches, where- 
upon, more often than not, a terrified 
cottontail would come bouncing out, 
thinking he had been caught in a land- 
slide. Then we would have some real 
shooting as he raced along the hillside 
or came rushing up almost under our 
feet, in spite of having been narrowly 
missed a couple of times on the way. 

It was rare good fun, and we always 
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He is easier when running on the snow, but not too easy 


used to try the same thing afterward 
whenever it was raw and windy, but I do 
not believe we eyer had much luck at 
it again. However, those southern slopes 
of the high bluffs, warmed by the after- 
noon sun, are always good places on a 
frosty day or during a thaw after a cold 
snap, and it is a splendid combination 
of hard work and keen shooting to hunt 
there. For you trip over trailing grape- 
vines, stumble over hidden rocks and 
struggle up slippery, uncompromising 
steeps. And every rabbit that breaks 
cover gives you, in that sparse cover, a 
chance to empty your magazine at a 
speeding, bobbing target that is in view 
for perhaps a hundred yards. 


HE bullets sing off the rocks, kick 

up spurts of sand and gravel ahead, 
behind, over and under the ever faster 
racing quarry until he wins clear or 
somersaults as a lucky shot catches him 
fair and square. Of course, he usually 
gets away, which is quite all right, .be- 
cause the frequency of failure lends 
more kick fo the occasional success and 
means that you can keep on for a long 
time looking for more instead of stop- 
ping shortly because you have enough. 


Of an entirely different nature is the 
shooting to be had in the thick cover. 
At times it seems as though the only 
place where anything can be found is in 
the densest second-growth thickets, briar 
patches and weedy, brushy ravines where 
the game gets up almost underfoot and 
is out of sight in ten feet. It is a mis- 
take to think that the rifle is un- 
suitable for such conditions. As a matter 
of fact, it has at least one great advan- 
tage over the shotgun in that you can 
fire the instant you see the rabbit, no 
matter how close he may be. With the 
shotgun you must let him get a rea- 
sonable distance away if there is to be 
anything salvaged afterward, and in 
thickets this reasonable distance usually 
means out of sight. With the rifle, if 
you are quick enough, you can catch 
him right at your feet, almost before 
he has really got going. 

Whether in thick cover or in scant, 
the rabbits have a wide choice in the 
matter of hiding places. It may be that 
they will seek the leafy tops of oak 
trees that blew down in last summer’s 
thunder-storms, for these are favorite 
cold-weather shelters, as are also old 
brush piles (Continued on page 64) 
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A story 


Antler Hotel. Outside, darkness at 

last had fallen, like a blanket upon 

weary humanity. The field-trial clan 
was gathering by degrees in the hotel’s 
lobby—a friendly place, in a town like a 
village of doll’s houses on the Dakota 
prairies. 

Dr. Hugh Lane, middle-aged, short of 
stature and agreeably rotund in defiance 
of his outdoor activities, sat watching 
the crowd with undiminished interest. 
After tomorrow, he reflected, the field- 
trial season on the prairies would be past 
history. 

It was a weary crowd, for there had 
been four full days consecutively. Days 
crammed with action. 

Relaxing comfortably, the dog men 
blew tobacco smoke and listened to the 
words of a big blond handler. 

“A lot of this talk about luck is the 
bunk,” Jack Horton was saying. 

As no one interrupted, he continued, 
“Honestly, it’s just a case of being con- 
sistent. Deliverin’ the goods regular. 
Nine times out of ten you can’t beat a 
dog like Crusader because he’s reliable. 
I know that’s pretty frank; but the mod- 
ern setter, as a rule, is too temperamental 
to make a good meal ticket for a hard- 
workin’ handler. On the big circuit it’s 
temperament that licks the setters nine 
times out of ten. Most of this luck stuff 
is only temperament, after all!” 

At this juncture the Doctor, who had 
been quietly listening, unexpectedly 
came to life and remarked dryly, with 
the small-boy grin which endeared him 
to the field-trial fraternity, “Well, boys, 
maybe that tenth time is where I slip in 
with my Dream Lady. The tenth time 


I was the after-supper hour at the 











TEMPERAMENT 


of the field trials on the Dakota prairies 


By A. W. PRICE 


when your big pointers don’t choose to 
win!” 

At this sally the crowd laughed good- 
naturedly. 

A week ago, in the trials of the Man- 
itoba Club, the Doctor’s dog had at- 
tracted scant attention, as the setter had 
been unfortunate in drawing a poor 
course upon which to display her wares. 
But in today’s contest it had been a 
different story. And unless the great race 
Dream Lady ran upon this later occa- 
sion proved a mere flash in the pan, 
then a new star had, indeed, burst upon 
the field-trial world. 

Out of a large field in this Champion- 
ship race Lady and Crusader, a pointer 
handled by Horton, had both run great 
races. Only the far horizon had been 
their limit. Yet both handled perfectly. 
Summing up the bird work, one more 
find had been made by the setter, but 
Crusader had been lost on point once, 
and the scene was a spectacular one 
when a scout discovered him. Without 
doubt, the services of a Solomon would 
have been required to choose between 
the two, and the judges wisely had or- 
dained a second series in the interest of 
a fair decision. However, all the wise- 
acres expected the big white and liver 
pointer to add this Championship to his 
long list of wins, inasmuch as his ability 
to repeat a good race was well known. 


S a derby of last season he had won 
first every time he was started and 
had, as a climax, annexed the All- 
America Derby Championship. From the 
beginning Crusader’s handling of game 
was of the finished variety which would 
have done credit to an old campaigner. 


In the good old days of the dog wagon, before the reign of the automobile 





Only a week ago, in the Manitoba All- 
Age, he had captured second place. And 
early in this week’s All-America All-Age 
he had duplicated the feat. Thus, even 
though history had proved this period 
of a field-trial dog’s life to be one when 
youthful folly threw many a first-year 
All-Age contender out of the money, this 
precedent was in a fair way to be flouted 
by the big son of Ferris Jake. 


HE setter Dream Lady had been 

placed on two occasions previously. 
She had been developed by the Doctor's 
handler, young Bill Peterson, formerly 
helper for Horton. All summer long these 
two, the medico and his trainer, had 
camped on the Canadian side, working a 
string of setters in preparation for Sep- 
tember’s trials. 

And as for Jack Horton, field-trial 
followers called him Lucky Horton— 
those who were envious. Even his best 
friends, extolling his ability in develop- 
ing winners, admitted that the element 
known as luck generally favored him. 

Through fair weather and foul the clan 
had followed brace after brace of bird 
dogs through the wide spaces of a 
prairie-chicken paradise. They had fol- 
lowed from the first gray light of dawn 
until dusk began to obscure the low blue 
outlines of the Turtle Mountains to the 
eastward. And on the morrow a new All- 
America Prairie Chicken Champion 
would be declared. 

After the laughter subsided, Captain 
Morrison, one of the judges, said seri- 
ously, “That setter is a real one! The 
best I’ve seen in years.” 

Old John Bates, the other half of the 
“judiciary,” and a veteran field-trial 
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handler, nodded with authority as he 
replied, “A mighty good setter. Reminds 
me of Champion Sioux in the old days, 
when pointers weren't good enough to 
run against the setters. That was when 
the long-hairs did all the winning.” 
Turning to his companions, Lane said, 
“Speaking of this Dream Lady dog of 
mine, she’s the most dependable shoot- 
ing dog that we’ve had down at the 
Lodge. Why, that gal introduced Bill 
and me to birds we didn’t even know we 
had on the place!” he said emphatically. 
“And since she was already twice a win- 
ner, we decided to make the prairies and 
give her a chance.” The Doctor laughed 


boyishly as he ended with, “Bill and I 
are getting a big kick out of this field- 
trial stuff!” 

Here Jack Horton elbowed into the 
conversation with a good-natured, 
“Great races these dogs of ours ran to- 
day, Doc! And we can both depend on 
these judges. They don't give a rap 
whether a dog wears his hair long or 
short if he’s a real field-trial dog!” 

“Thanks,” acknowledged Morrison, 
while Bates only smiled. 


HEN abruptly the door swung open 

with a sharp gust of wind, and a 
stockily built man of middle age, garbed 
like the rest, in boots and breeches, en- 
tered the lobby. 

For twenty years Ed Henderson had 
found comedy, tragedy and high adven- 
ture in his job of field-trial reporter. 
Going over to where the judiciary sat 
with the Doctor, he announced briskly, 
“Just wired my stuff to the papers.” 

Upon another rush of cold outer air, 
the scribe said with surprise, “Speaking 
of angels, here’s Peterson with Dream 
Lady now!” 

“Sure enough, it is Lady,” Bates cor- 
roborated. “Bill’s carrying her!” 

Doctor Lane started. “Looking for 
me?” he called across the crowded room. 

For a moment the young handler, a 
lean sunburnt chap in the early twenties, 
appeared tired and somehow older. “Yes, 
sir,” he announced steadily. ““Lady’s lame. 
Something in her foot, I believe.” 

At this announcement silence fell, like 
frost, chilling conversation. The Doctor 
arose quickly. A shadow had settled upon 


Crusader stood posed in one of his lofty attitudes on an intense point 


‘Temperament 


the cheerful face which only a moment 
before had glowed with satisfaction. 

“Tough luck!” someone murmured. 

Owners and handlers stepped forward 
for a look at the dog. Peterson carefully 
set her upon her feet. 

A beautiful thing she was, stand- 
ing coolly with a sort of regal as- 
surance, yet wholly aloof. One forefoot 
was upraised as she surveyed her audi- 
ence. Somehow this setter suggested an 
unmistakable ruggedness, notwithstand- 
ing the soft coat 4n which nature had 
clothed her slim body. A coat that feath- 
ered gracefully upon the tail and fringed 
the slenderly clean-cut legs. A snowy 
coat marked with black and faint traces 
of tan. 

“That dog’s well-named Dream Lady,” 
said Henderson. 

At Lane’s familiar touch the dog 
whined and rose upon her hind legs to 
place her paws upon that which, in hap- 
pier moments, he had facetiously termed 
his “budding bay-window.” 

“There, Lady,” the little medico was 
saying gently. “Take it easy, girl. We'll 
have it out in no time.” 

The setter’s gaze was pleading. 

As Lane bent to examine the small 
foot which had so gallantly covered the 
miles in that day’s gruelling race he felt 
a wet tongue’s caressing touch. 

“Take her up to my room,” he told 
Peterson. 

The youthfulness had faded out of the 
kindly glance behind the tortoise-shell 
rims as the Doctor added, “There’s a 
table with a drop-light, Bill. My instru- 
ments are all up there.” 
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With high head and fringed tail upraised, 
Lady stood in a pose of patrician grace, 





pointing 


Every dog man present knew the 
heaviness of the owner’s heart when he 
followed young Peterson upstairs—carry- 
ing his Dream Lady dog to an impro- 
vised operating table before the race 
which meant a Championship. 

To everyone the outcome seemed a 
foregone conclusion. Horton was first to 
break the silence. “Poor Doc!” he com- 
mented with sincerity, for the big South- 
erner was a friendly soul. He accepted 
success with as fair a show of modesty 
as most successful men exhibit. He said, 
“T feel mighty sorry for Bill. He used to 
be my helper, and he’s a hard-workin’ 


“Well,” rejoined Henderson, “Peterson 
has really done a wonderful job of train- 
ing there. The way this Dream Lady 
handled that running cock bird today 
showed real bird sense plus good han- 
dling. Her way of approaching game with 
a high head—working altogether on body 
scent—stamps her as a real prairie- 
chicken dog.” 

“Setter-luck again!” yawned 
philosophically. 

The crowd dispersed, to bed or letter- 
writing. Several realized for the first 
time that they had hoped the Doctor’s 
dog would win this Championship. Bill 
and the Doctor were both good scouts. 
And beyond the shadow of doubt they 
had brought out a setter such as few 
men own or handle in a lifetime. 

Dawn, like death and taxes, arrived. 
A clear prairie morning, with a strong 
wind blowing and mare’s-tails in the sky. 


Bates 


N the field-trial grounds, eight 

o'clock found the field-marshal in 
readiness with mounts and vehicles for 
those who were arriving by automobile 
from town. 

In the foreground loomed the tall 
form of Jack Horton, strolling noncha- 
lantly while he exercised Crusader. The 
big pointer looked as fit as a prize- 
fighter. His yellow-brown eyes were half 
closed as he raised a cleanly chiseled 
head to sniff the faint odors borne to his 
delicate nose by gusts of wind that 
promised to make bird-finding difficult. 

Straight ahead lay the course, a wide 
stretch of virgin prairie. A far-flung 
panorama of (Continued on page 54) 
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} IS AN ALASKAN 
} SPECIES 


ELD'S DEER, OR THE THAMIN, 
CARRIES A HANDSOME HEAD. 
INDIA AND ADJACENT TERRI- 
TORY COMPRISE ITS RANGE 


THEMULEDEER 
1S AT HOME 
THROUGHOUT 
MOST OF THE 
ROCKIES 


A SOUTH AMERICAN 
BROCKET 


THE LITTLE ROEBUCK IS WELL 
KNOWN ON THE PRESERVES OF 
EUROPE. IT IS FOUND ALSO 
IN THE FORESTS OF ASIA 
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) THE COLUMBIAN BLACKTAIL 
INHABITS THE CASCADES 


THE ODD MUNTJAC, OR RIB- 
FACED DEER, 1S A SMALL SPE- 
CIES OF SOUTHERN ASIA 
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IRST of all, I am a fisherman, any 

and all kinds of fish welcomed, but 

trout fishing with flies preferred. 

For years I have been burning up 
the roads from San Francisco to the High 
Sierras from the opening to the last day 
of the season. When a trout strikes a fly 
there is a thrill that is not present in the 
tug on sunken bait. However, not being 
a slave to any method of fishing, but to 
all sorts of angling, I looked forward to a 
trip to Los Angeles, where deep-sea fish- 
ing is popular, as is attested by the pres- 
ence of fifty or more “barges” anchored 
along the coast at strategic spots. Here, 
I knew, was a chance to fish; so I went 
on the first day I could get away. 

These barges, which vary from a 
200-foot dilapidated old sailing ship hulk 
to new square-ended scows, all have cer- 
tain features in common. They have res- 
taurants, free lines and usually lots of 
good live bait, anchovies four or five 
inches long, the natural food of the fish 
of this section. The bait is almost always 
free. The cost of an all-day ticket to a 
barge is from $1.00 to $1.50, transporta- 
tion included, and speed boats run out 
and back about once an hour. The hulls 
are heavy and the sea generally smooth; 
so sea sickness is rare. And the fish are 
there—plenty of them. 

The barges, however, are not all in the 
same location. They are scattered from 
Point Mugu, near Oxnard, to below 
Abalone Hill, near Laguna Beach, a dis- 
tance of over sixty miles. Those nearest 
centers of population, along the beaches 
near Redondo, Hermosa and Santa Mon- 
ica, are in the mackerel region, while 
those off Newport, Long Beach, and Point 
Mugu run more to bonito, yellowtail and 
barracuda. On all of them is the chance 
of picking a halibut of from one to 
twenty-five pounds off the bottom. 

Being most interested in getting the 
sportier variety of surface fish—bonito 
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Three feet of wire leader and a feather lure 
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and _ barracuda—with 
hopes of a large yel- 
lowtail, I went first to 
Point Mugu. The barge 
there is small but well 
located. With live bait 
and a light but well- 
made rod, I had some 
real sport with bonito 
and barracuda. The 
bonito ran from three 
to six pounds and were 
real game fish. I soon 
found to my own satis- 
faction that, weight for 
weight, the bonito were 
better fighters than the 
barracuda, and settled 
back to enjoy the day. 

But soon there was 
a great rumpus on the 
opposite side of the barge. A party of 
Japs was making a great to-do, and 
in the midst of each chorus of yells came 
a resounding thump as a large and ex- 
tremely active bonito hit the roof of 
the barge cabin. It was too much for 
me, because, while lots of bonito could 
be seen cruising around all the time, only 
very occasionally would one come along 
that was hungry enough to take the 
bait. They well knew there was a string 
to it. And yet the thumps told me they 
were coming aboard fast on the other 
side. 

So I investigated. I looked, and I un- 
derstood. My eyes gleamed with new en- 
thusiasm, and I determined to try their 
method soon. 

During the following week I whis- 
pered in my wife’s ear, and she pur- 
chased the necessary equipment; so 
when the next week-end came I was 





Takin ig bonito 
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ready. This time I went to another barge 
at the other end of the fishing grounds 
near Laguna, where large catches of 
bonito and yellowtail had been reported. 
We went out in company with twenty 
others in a large speed boat. When we 
arrived, we were dumbfounded to see 
at least one hundred others before us 
and all sides of the barge bristling with 
poles. We found places with considerable 
difficulty, and promptly added a few 
more bristles to the brush. 


RE the system required the use of 

a 20-foot bamboo pole with twenty 
feet of line, a piano-wire leader, a small 
hook and no sinker. The hooked live 
bait swam around with the line quite 
convincingly, but alas, the thousands of 
bonito milling around in plain sight in 
the clear water utterly ignored the teth- 
ered bait. Finally, in despair, the skip- 
per of the barge sent for the live-bait 
supply boat to come and chum the fish 
and stir up their appetites. 

This bait boat, loaded with hundreds 
of thousands of live anchovies in a 
tank of circulating sea water, slowly 
circled the barge many times, men 
throwing handfuls of the bait in toward 
the poles. The water boiled with bonito 
chasing the free anchovies. Only occa- 
sionally was one taken on the barge, and 
by noon there were many people aboard 
who had no fish at all, including myself. 

Once in a while a chorus of yells 
would greet two or three huge yellow- 
tails as they went by, and once one of 
them actually stopped and took a bait 
and was landed after a hard fight. After 
that, the barge settled down again to 
the envious watching of the fish as they 
calmly swam past the suspended bait. 


The lure is moved through the water in a figure eight 
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By HERBERT EDMOND METCALF 


I was disgusted by this time, and de- 
cided to try the stunt I had seen the 
Japs using the week before. Still using 
the 20-foot pole, I stripped off the bait 
line, tied on a foot of heavy line, a 
2-foot piano-wire leader and—maybe you 
guessed it—a feather lure, in fact a fly. 
That’s all. A long bamboo pole, three 
feet of line and leader, and a bunch 
of white feathers about four inches long 
tied on a leaded barbless hook. 

Naturally I was dubious. Why would 
a fish take a fly, an imitation bait, when 
they would not touch the real thing? Be- 
sides, I did not really know how to ma- 
nipulate it. Half-heartedly I started 
practicing the action over the side of 
the barge after the manner in which 
the Japs had manipulated their outfits 
the week before. I had not even got the 
swing when bang! A charge of dynamite 
exploded near the end of the pole, and I 
was fast to a large bonito. I don’t know 
who was the most surprised—the spec- 
tators along the edge who had been 
watching with derisive amusement, my- 
self or the bonito. 

The pole was limber and half under 
water, due to the frantic rushes of the 
big fish. All my strength could not hoist 
him out with the short line and long 
pole; so I had to play the game until he 
tired and could be lifted to the deck. I 
was covered with perspiration and trem- 
bling all over from the excitement of 
the savage strike. 

After I had cooled off, I went at it 
again and found it hard work. But I 
was learning and had five or six strikes 
in succession. I became better and better 
until finally it dawned upon me that I 
was wet-fly fishing of a sort. So, acting 
on that principle, I proceeded to in- 


troduce little quirks and frills 
until indeed the lure looked more 
lifelike than the anchovies them- 
selves. And how it worked! After 
playing and landing nine large 
bonito in a short time before a 
large and enthusiastic audience, 
I was exhausted. I had to rest, 
for the 20-foot pole was no 3- 
ounce split bamboo and the fish 
had fight a-plenty. 

Here’s the recipe. A sturdy 
pole, limber enough to be sporty 
and long enough only to get well 
over the side, for the fish will 
come close to the boat, a short 
line and leader, a feather lure; lots of 
muscle and hard work, and a fair amount 
of skill. The whole secret is in the way 
the lure is used. Bonito and yellowtail 
drive schools of anchovies to the sur- 
face, rushing savagely into their midst at 
great speed, eating as they go. The an- 
chovies often go into the air to get 
away; so much splashing at the surface 
takes place. Naturally, when they take 
the small fish, they are traveling fast. 
Sometimes they skim along the top for 
three feet or more after the doomed 
minnow, which is exerting itself to the 
utmost to get away. 


N fishing with the feathers one must 

imitate this action and make it look 
(to the fish) like a bonito chasing an 
anchovy, with the end of the pole 
splashing like the bonito. The real bonito 
are drawn to the scene of the supposed 
pursuit. They mill around underneath 
until finally one of them can stand the 
strain no longer and, takes the feathers at 
ninety miles an hour. The shock of the 
strike on that short line is terrific. The 


An actual strike is very difficult to photograph 








The feather lure will take all the fish you want 


action of the feather may be varied some- 
what, but the general idea is to pull the 
lure along just under the surface for 
three or four feet, then smack the water 
sharply with the pole tip and draw the 
feather through the splash. The strike 
usually occurs in the midst of the roiled- 
up water as if one bonito (the pole tip) 
had missed the bait or crippled it, and 
another one (the real bonito) darts in 
and strikes to get his rival’s prey. 

Too much splashing will scare them, 
but just enough will bring eight or ten 
excited bonito milling around, getting 
more and more excited as they watch 
their chance to rush in and grab that 
thing which seems so desirable to some 
other fish. The strike is so savage and 
so fast that the fish is invariably well 
hooked, usually in the side of the jaw; 
so barbless hooks are all that is neces- 
sary. Often they miss completely, due to 
the speed with which the pole and line 
must be moved to be attractive. It 
would seem that in the general excite- 
ment the fish entirely lose sight of the 
line and leader, when ordinarily they 
are well aware of it. 

On a crowded barge it is necessary to 
work the lure in a figure eight track 
with a splash at each end. The fish will 
be attracted to the commotion, and a 
little judicious splashing with the pole 
tip will bring them around, even when 
they are not in sight at the start of the 
game. Sometimes the lure is flopped out 
of water, and more than once a bonito 
has come out after it, although never yet 
have I had one hit it in mid-air. 


HAT’S really all there is to it. After 

a good rest, I went back to my pole. 
No fish of any kind were coming aboard 
to any of the hundreds of fishermen with 
live bait, and everyone thought I had 
had just a streak of luck. So I moved 
over to the other side of the barge and 
started there. Sure enough, the bonito 
waded into that feather as if they were 
starved to death and feathers were their 
meat, in spite of the constant chumming 
by the bait- (Continued on page 55) 
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one of Wyoming’s first skeet tournaments. The shoot was held at 
the Valley Ranch at Cody. The trap house was made of an old table, a box or two and sheet metal from a tin lizzie 
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Hverybody’s Doing It 


Famous game shots claim that skeet improves their field shooting 


T is notable that few activities even- 

tually attaining popularity have their 

beginning in a predetermined effort 

to make them so, and the worn-out 
adage that “great oaks from little acorns 
grow” was never truer than in its appli- 
cation to skeet. 

Those enthusiastic sportsmen who de- 
veloped skeet for the improvement of 
their skill in upland shooting never 
dreamed of what they were starting. 
Long before the word “skeet” was 
coined, the game was developed in a 
back lot in the little village of Bal- 
lardvale, Massachusetts, on the land 
of the Glen Rock Kennels, owned 
and operated by the late Charles E. 
Davies who was the father of the 
idea. 

That was in 1915, and in the be- 
ginning the contestants shot around 
the clock and used but one trap. No 
doubt the idea was prompted by 
clock golf, with which every one 
who swings a set of clubs is fa- 
miliar. The use of two traps and a 
half circle came afterwards, so that 
the gallery would not have to move 
about with the shooters to keep out 
of the zone of fire. 

It was a strictly informal game in 
which every one used his bird gun 
and any old shells which he hap- 
pened to have lying about the house. 
None of the participants had any 
thought of making a national pas- 
time of it, though W. H. Foster, one 
of those who shot at Ballardvale, 
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By ELTINGE F. WARNER 


joined the staff of the National Sports- 
man in 1920 and described the system 
in its pages about that time. 

But you cannot keep a good thing 
down, and the sport had acquired such 
local popularity that in February, 1926, 
Mr. Foster launched the campaign to 
promote it nationally and offered a $100 
cash prize for a suitable name. Skeet had 
arrived, and within a year I was shooting 


Mrs. Sidney R. Small of Detroit, who won the 
Great Eastern States Ladies’ Championship 





over a skeet field on the grounds of The 
Camp Fire Club, which was one of the 
first organizations of prominence to take 
it up. 

Skeet has, within six years, become a 
front-rank American sport, nor does it 
seem to have stopped there. Some 
months ago, Fretp & STREAM assisted a 
Portuguese subscriber to organize a club 
in Lisbon, where the first “twenty-five” 
was recently made, and a short time 
later we received a request for in- 
formation from a shooter at Suva 
in the Fiji Islands. It was only last 
week that I gave Mr. James A. Still- 
man the specifications for a com- 
plete skeet lay-out for his estate in 
Cuba. Nothing can stop skeet now, 
for it has an appeal which no other 
form of competition with the scat- 
ter-gun ever had, inasmuch as it im- 
mediately makes its appeal to any 
man, woman or child who wishes to 
improve his or her efficiency in field 
shooting. 

I claim that skeet shooting will 
step up your field shooting ten or 
twenty per cent, and it will help 
your duck shooting, whether you're 
gunning from pass, blind or battery. 
That is one of the reasons why I am 
so enthusiastic about this kind of 
target shooting. It teaches you the 
absolute necessity of keeping your 
gun moving and how fatal it is to 
stop it. As Capt. E. C. Crossman, one 
of the best-known gun experts in the 
country, (Continued on page 49) 
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Everybody’s Doing It 


Right—Alvin Ma- 
cauley, President 
of the Packard 
Motor Co. a 
waterfowl and up- 
land bird shooter 
and an enthusias- 
tic supporter of 
skeet at the De- 
troit Country Club 
















Left—Miss Mary Barton 

and Henry B. Joy, Sr., 

prominent Detroit skeet 

shooters, Mr. Joy, who is 69 

years young, recently shot 
152 birds straight 








Above—Orson D. Munn, Publisher 
of the Scientific American, and recog- 
nized as one of the best game shots 
in the East, is an enthusiastic skeet 
shooter 


Below—John W. Maltman, Deputy 
Attorney General of California and 
President of the Southern Califor- 
nia Skeet Shooting Association 













Above—Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce 
shooting skeet in the shadow of 
New York’s skyscrapers. The Gov- 
ernors Island skeet field is a popu- 
lar spot with Army officers 


Above—Major-General Hanson Ely, U. S. 

A., retired, but still burning powder. 

General Ely won undying fame as a com- 

manding officer in the World War. At the 

present time, however, he has laid aside 

his many decorations for valor in the field 
and is shooting skeet 
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Yes, hey Wil! 


Perhaps sportsmen wtll always argue the question, 


HE circle of sportsmen in the 
Pullman smoking room was break- 
ing up. The porter had made the 
berths and was starting on the 
shoes when, having overheard a little of 
the conversation, he said, “No, suh. Ah 
don’t care for that kind of huntin’. A 
grizzly bear don’t make friends wif no- 
body. Anyway, I ain’t lost no bears.” 

This summarizes fairly well the gen- 
eral impression regarding the subject of 
bears. Yet, with the possible exception 
of monkeys and the higher apes, bears 
seem to interest more persons than any 
other of our wild animals. Perhaps this 
is a harking back to the days of child- 
hood when bear stories, along with the 
threat that “the big bear will get you if 
you don’t watch out,” were popular in 
many nurseries. 

Bears are remarkably human in many 
ways. They learn easily and remember 
what they have learned, and they de- 
velop remarkable cunning. Although 
heavy quadrupeds, they can stand and 
even walk on their hind feet; and when 
they stand, they are very imposing. 
While a bear’s eyesight is somewhat in- 
ferior to that of the average human be- 
ing, he far surpasses man in hearing, and 
even more in the sense of smell. 

When he walks, a grizzly seems to 
shuffle along in an easy, swinging gait; 
but he is always alert, and every step 
is suggestive of great power. However, 


This grizz 


By WALTER L. FINTON 


the big surprise comes when he runs. 
His speed exceeds that of the black 
bear by almost 50 per cent, and it takes 
a fast horse to keep up with him. 

Like the mountains he inhabits, there 
is a vastness in the strength of a grizzly 
bear that makes him fit perfectly among 
the scraggy rocks, the steep slopes and 
the giant trees. It is not unusual for a 
hunter to find a 600-pound moose car- 
cass moved a considerable distance by 
a grizzly. 

When unmolested, these bears go 
about their business of securing food 
and raising, teaching and protecting 
their young. They guard their locality, 
especially if they have meat- cached, 
with all the zeal that humans show in 
guarding their homes. 

The controversy among naturalists 
and sportsmen as to whether a grizzly 
bear will ever attack a person “unpro- 
voked” has waged warm and long, and 
is still very much unsettled. The inter- 
pretation of just what constitutes prov- 
ocation, sufficient to result in an attack, 
is also undetermined. 

Old-timers and men wise in the ways 
of the woods say that the grizzly bear 
will attack only under one of two con- 
ditions: when in fear or when in pain. 
While the “when in pain” cause is some- 
times due to wounding by a hunter, ac- 
cidents—painful ones—are much more 
common among wild animals than is 


ly, disturbed at his meat cache, rises to survey 
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generally supposed. My guides and I 
have seen a young mountain sheep with 
a broken leg from a snowslide, a moun- 
tain goat with deep wounds from the 
dagger-like prongs of a rival, a caribou 
blind in one eye, and a moose blind in 
both eyes. All seemed to be getting along 
fairly well. And on one occasion I shot 
a grizzly with literally a sore head, due 
to some kind of puncture wound in the 
middle of the forehead. This was prob- 
ably caused by a tooth, rock, or sharp 
limb, but must have been painful. So an 
animal may be in pain and in a bad 
humor without the introduction of a 
bullet wound. 


HERE is no doubt that fear causes 

many a conflict in bears and other 
equally intelligent animals. Fear is a 
very comprehensive word and has been 
the subject of many articles and books. 
Fear is)a primitive emotion, and wild 
animals have many of the same fears 
that man experiences. They fear the 
loss of their food and the loss of their 
mates, and will fight desperately over 
either issue. 

Naturally, when cornered, they will 
fight for their lives. And the mother bear 
will fight anything or anybody for the 
protection of her young. Anger follow- 
ing pain or fear may result in a muscu- 
lar reaction—a true charge against the 
enemy or supposed enemy. All the psy- 
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chological processes that activate a bear 
to attack a human cannot, of course, be 
determined, but that they will do so, 
as shown in a number of authenticated 
instances, there is no doubt. 

The number of attacks by what would 
ordinarily seem to be insufficient provo- 
cation are not large enough to be very 
worrisome, but are of considerable in- 
terest. Bears differ just as humans do; 
and if perhaps one bear in fifty deviates 
so much from the normal that he might 
be classified as a bold bad bear, the per- 
centage of bad bears has by no means 
reached that of human maldeportment. 

When photographing and _ hunting 
game recently in British Columbia, sev- 
eral well-authenticated tales of human 
fatalities due to grizzly bears were fer- 
reted out and found to be true. 

In the winter of 1925-26, Thomas 
Meany, an Irish trapper, and a half- 
breed partner had a trap-line between 
the east branch of the Clearwater and 
MacGregor Rivers. By January their 
meat supply ran low, and they shot a 
moose some distance from their shack. 
A portion of the meat was carried in at 
the time. A few days later, shortly after 
noon, Meany took his ax and pack 
board and told his partner that he would 
bring in another load of meat. He did 
not return; so the next morning the half- 
breed went to look for him and found 
him dead near the moose carcass—with 
both arms broken and his head almost 
severed from his body. 

The constable who brought out his 
body told us that there must have been 
a terrific struggle, for the ground was 
trampled and bloodstained over a large 
area, and there were tracks of an enor- 
mous grizzly. Some thought that Meany 
had been attacked while he was cutting 
meat. 

The following fall the new partner 
of the half-breed shot a large grizzly 
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Yes, They Will! 
near the spot. A healed scar on the lower 
jaw and two on the forehead were evi- 
dence of Meany’s unsuccessful efforts to 
defend himself. 

A few years ago two trappers, Conori 
and Jackson, were packing supplies to 
their cabin southeast of McBride, Brit- 
ish Columbia. Conori, who was walking 
in front, was following the trail through 
some large rocks. Suddenly he was 
struck down by a large grizzly. Jackson, 
a few feet in the rear, happened to be 
armed and shot the bear. She was a large 
female, and the presence of cubs un- 
doubtedly excited her attack. 


DAY’S walk westward from our 

camp, a mining engineer was se- 
verely injured by a grizzly two years 
ago. He was traveling on foot, alone, and 
was unarmed. While on his way from the 
mine to the railroad he met a full-grown 
grizzly on the trail. The bear immedi- 
ately knocked him down, mauled him, 
and bit him in several places. He played 
possum. The bear stood over him for a 
few minutes, then walked several yards 
away and watched him for perhaps ten 
minutes before it finally left. The man 
wore glasses and was greatly handicap- 
ped without them. They were lost in the 
mauling, but after considerable effort he 
found them. Weakened by the loss of 
blood, he finally dragged into camp and 
was taken to Vancouver by aeroplane. 
He recovered, but he now travels the 
mountain trails only when armed. 

At noon on a bright day in late Sep- 
tember, with a guide and packer, I was 
moving from a cabin high in the Cana- 
dian Rockies to a camp site on an ad- 
jacent mountain. Days before, we had 
left the spruce and poplars of the river 
bottoms, climbed on up through the 
giant cedars, and now had reached an 
altitude where only balsams grew. They 
were small and scraggly—mute evidence 





that we were near timber-line, above 
which the elements defy nature’s most 
persistent growing efforts. Such an ele- 
vation varied between 6,000 and 7,000 
feet in this locality. Our location was 
less than twenty miles from where 
Meany had been killed by a grizzly. 

On climbing to the crest of a high 
ridge we stopped for a breathing spell, 
and some one remarked that this looked 
like a good place for grizzlies. The guide 
took out the glasses and carefully looked 
over the surrounding slopes. In a few 
minutes he said, “I see a large grizzly 
about three-fourths of a mile away, 
working on the remains of a moose car- 
cass.” After further observation he said 
he saw a second one and handed the 
glasses to me. While watching these two 
a third appeared. Although the second 
and third looked of fair size, they were 
smaller than the first—probably bears in 
their second year, still traveling with 
their mother. Things began to look ex- 
citing; could we successfully stalk them? 
The guide thought we could if it were 
possible to get above them. 


HALF hour’s walking, or rather 

side-hill gouging, brought us a 
quarter of a mile above the bears, which 
were on a narrow wooded ridge covered 
by a few small balsams just below tim- 
ber-line. One of those rare glacier ex- 
cavations, almost horizontal, which had 
left a stone wall more than head-high, 
made the last part of our approach thus 
far very easy. On either side of the 
steep, balsam-covered ridge were even 
steeper slides, grass-covered in places 
but elsewhere so rocky that nothing 
could grow. These extended for hun- 
dreds of yards in either direction. 

On one side a clear, cold mountain 
stream leaped from its snow source just 
above and sparkled over boulders great 
and small, on (Continued on page 56) 
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Mr. March with a fer-de-lance, demonstrating a safe method 
of catching snakes 


URING the past few years a great deal has been writ- 

ten on the subject of poisonous snakes. The rattler, 
especially, seems to have come into a large share of 
publicity. I am not attempting to qualify as an author- 

ity on this subject, but I have had a great deal of experience 
with practically all of the better-known venomous species of 
the United States, Mexico and Central America. This experi- 
ence covers many years as a field collector and several years 
in charge of a tropical serpentarium, and in this time I have 
had exceptional opportunities to observe the behavior of 
venomous snakes under almost every imaginable condition. 
My earliest contact with poisonous snakes was with the 
copperhead and the timber or banded rattler. These were 
fairly common in the neighborhood of my birthplace in Penn- 
sylvania and were excellent material with which to start a 
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Facts about poisonous reptiles gleaned from 
a lifelong assoctation with them 


By DOUGLAS D. H. MARCH 
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career in which venomous snakes were to play so large a part. 

The copperhead is a rather quiet, timid creature, and its 
tendency is to avoid danger. When a crevice or other cover 
is available, the copperhead will, if annoyed or threatened, 
immediately resort to it. If caught away from cover, it will 
fight courageously, but it seems to have a better realization 
of its limitations than the rest of the smaller venomous 
species. Some of the tropical species, the nose-horned viper 
(Bothrops nasuta) for instance, are much smaller in size 
than the copperhead but are possessed with satanic disposi- 
tions and courage entirely disproportionate with their dimin- 
utive size. The copperhead seems to depend on its protective 
coloration to avoid detection. When aroused or attacked, it 
vibrates the tail rapidly, thereby producing a sound that may 
be heard at a distance of several feet if the snake happens 
to be resting in dried grasses or leaves. It also emits an odor 
that has been compared to cucumbers, although I cannot say 
that I find the likeness very pronounced. 


HERE are a great many records of copperhead bites, 

but few fatalities. Although a small, short-fanged snake, 
it is nevertheless a very dangerous one. It is rated as the least 
toxic of our venomous snakes; but even though the danger 
of a bite terminating in a fatality may be remote, the symp- 
toms are decidedly unpleasant. 

Ordinarily one is aware of unpleasant manifestations in a 
very few minutes after receiving a bite from a poisonous 
snake, and this holds true of the copperhead. Nevertheless 
one bite I received took an extraordinary time to develop 
symptoms. 

In 1926 I was working on copperheads in a New York 
institution and was bitten on the tip of the third finger of 
my right hand. It did not impress me as being a serious bite, 
and I left in a few minutes for Philadelphia. I boarded the 
train and had reached Trenton, New Jersey, before I real- 
ized that I was in trouble. I had been sitting with my elbow 
on the window-sill of the coach and was resting my head on 
my hand. On shifting my position, I found that my arm was 
stiff and badly swollen. I had some Brazilian antivenin with 
me at the time, but had no syringe with which to inject it. 

When I discovered the condition, the train was already 
leaving the station; so I proceeded to North Philadelphia, 
where I left the train and took a taxi to Jefferson Hospital. 
Upon arrival at the hospital, my arm was so badly swollen 
that it was necessary to rip the sleeve before my coat could 
be removed. The antivenin was injected under the skin in the 
abdominal region, and in about two hours I left for my 
home, as the swelling in the arm had shown signs of sub- 


The coral snake is beautiful, but its bite is deadly 
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The bite of the copperhead is poisonous but seldom fatal 


siding. For some reason, there was no swelling of the finger 
or the hand. The following morning the swelling had almost 
entirely disappeared, although the elbow was still a little larger 
than normal and quite discolored. I reported for work at my 
usual time, and by evening the condition of the arm was prac- 
tically normal, but the elbow was still sensitive to the touch. 

One bite by a copperhead, on the little finger of my right 
hand, cleared up in a few hours, and another, on the left in- 
dex finger, cost me part of the finger tip. 

Another closely related and, for some peculiar reason, under- 
rated snake is the cottonmouth moccasin. This is the only 
venomous water snake in the United States, and he is danger- 
ously so. 

Although of the same general conformation as the copper- 
head, the cottonmouth is not only much larger, but vastly less 
attractive than the copperhead. I have never been able to 
extend much affection to the moccasin, but I have always 
found him a source of never-failing interest. 

Given a chance to drop into the water and dive, the moc- 
casin will avoid contact with humans, but he is by no means a 
timid creature. If met on dry land, he gives one the impres- 
sion that he is unafraid and he will fight bravely and in a 
fashion peculiarly his own. If threatened, he will assume a coil 
and lie with his mouth open, exposing the white mouth parts, 
thereby giving rise to his name of cottonmouth. And he can 


The author extracting venom from a fer-de-lance 
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The cottonmouth moccasin is sluggish and not aggressive 


emit an odor that is entirely in keeping with his generally 
unpleasant appearance. 

His attitude of confidence in his ability to take care of 
himself is not confined to his contact with humans either. I 
once saw a cottonmouth placed in a cage with a king cobra. 
The king cobra is a notorious cannibal and will unhesitatingly 
attack very large gopher or bull snakes and quickly subdue 
them. When a medium-sized moccasin was placed in the cage 
with the cobra, the latter immediately rose and prepared to 
seize the moccasin. The moccasin showed no signs of alarm, 
although he was in a defensive position. It was the same hos- 
tile attitude he would have assumed against any other crea- 
ture, and he had the demeanor of an animal which was 
confident that he could take care of himself. The cobra 
reared and looked the moccasin over, and then retired to the 
far corner of the cage. To me, the moccasin showed the finer 
courage of the two. When the moccasin was removed and an 
indigo snake was placed in the cage, the cobra immediately 
attacked and killed it. 

The moccasin is generally considered a water snake, but he 
suffers no serious inconvenience by the drying of the swamps. 
He seems to be just as contented as the rattlers with condi- 
tions on the dry hammocks and probably fares better be- 
cause of his wider range of diet. The cottonmouth feeds on 
birds, small mammals, frogs, fish and snakes. 

I believe that I have about as good an idea of the structure 
of the inside of a moccasin’s mouth as anyone alive. On one 
occasion I was “hung up” in some pine roots by my wrist and 
found myself looking a big cottonmouth right in the eye. 
He was so close to my face that when he opened his mouth 
I could have counted his molars if he had had any. It may 
have been this experience that influenced my attitude to- 
ward moccasins. 

Rattlers have always had a particular fascination for me, 
and I still find them intensely interesting. There is something 
about the big diamondbacks and the cascabel, as the tropical 
rattler (Crotalus terrificus) is sometimes called, that con- 
tributes a never-failing kick to snake hunting. Although one 
can depend, within reasonable limits, on the behavior of any 
rattler he may happen to meet, these snakes may show in- 
dividual characteristics, and this must be taken into account. 


) i is here that the popular belief that a rattler always gives 
warning falls short of fact. This depends, in great measure, 
on the species. The banded or timber rattler (Crotalus hor- 
ridus) and the Western diamondback (Crotalus atrox) do, if 
given time, usually sound the rattle. However, I was bitten 
on the calf of the leg by a banded rattler that struck first and 
then rattled. In stepping over a fallen tree I very nearly 
stepped on this snake. 

On another occasion I encountered a large Florida dia- 
mondback on an old weed-grown wagon road. The snake saw 
me at the same instant I spied him. On sighting me, he was 
in an extended position. He drew his neck into an arched 
loop and quite deliberately tucked the rest of his body into 
a coil facing me and prepared to defend himself. He did not 
rattle until I actually attempted to pin him down. This snake 
was in perfect condition and was hunting a meal when I in- 
terfered with its plans. I kept it for a long time as a captive, 
and it was one of the meanest-tempered snakes I have ever 
had to deal with. 

Do not depend on a rattler to warn you of its presence: It 
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may rattle, and it may not. Rattlers, as 
well as all other snakes, are devoid of 
external ears and are dependent on 
ground vibrations and the long, ex- 
tremely sensitive tongue for warning of 
the approach of their prey or dangerous 
adversaries. It is very evident to anyone 
who has long made a study of wild speci- 
mens that the tongue of a snake is a 
highly specialized organ which not only 
acts as a hearing apparatus, but has 
largely taken over the duties of nostrils 
as well. 

To verify this, one has but to observe 
a snake that has been disturbed and, 
unaware or uncertain as to the cause, is 
loath to leave its comfortable position. 
The head usually slides forward over 
the edge of the coils and is slightly 
elevated. There are a few rapid 
movements of the tongue in 
which it is extended possibly 
half its length and quickly 
withdrawn. I believe these 
preliminary dartings of the 
tongue are solely for the 
purpose of picking up the 
scent or taste. This over 
with, the tongue is then usu- 
ally extended to its full ex- 
tent and, in a much more de- 
liberate manner, is slowly 
maneuvered about. In this 
gesture the divided tip seems 
to have a very definite part 
to play. In this action it is 
probable that every function of 
the tongue is active, but par- 
ticular attention is being paid to 
sound. The attitude of the creature 
very definitely conveys the impres- 
sion that it is listening. I think there 
is no question as to the tongue of a snake 
being simply a marvelously efficient an- 
tenna for the dual purpose of picking 
up sound and scent. 

With some snakes the tongue serves 
also to intimidate. This may, or may 
not, be intentional on the part of the 
snake, but to me the slowly waving, 
bifurcate tongue of a big angry rattler 
is just as impressive as the spread hood 
of a cobra, which is unquestionably a 
minatory gesture. 























































ATTLERS are purely defensive 

fighters, and with those of the 
United States the tendency is to edge 
away from a truly formidable foe. After 
a large rattler has been attacked, it can 
be observed, if the snake has not been 
badly injured, that there is considerable 
shifting of the coils, which is part of a 
backward movement with the idea of re- 
treat, without, of course, weakening the 
defensive position. This is more apparent 
with the Western species than with the 


Southern diamond rattler. With the 
tropical rattler, the situation is decidedly 
different. 


One often hears that a rattler is more 
poisonous during dog-days than at other 
times. Dog-days comprise that period of 
midsummer when the dog-star strings 
along with the sun for a couple of weeks. 
I do not know just what bearing the dog- 
star is supposed to have on snake venom, 
nor where the idea originated that small 
boys will contract the Mexican scurvy if 
they go in swimming during dog-days. 
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The rattler is also reputed to be mere 
aggressive during the mating season and 
when casting its skin than at other pe- 
riods. It is not truly aggressive at any 
time and is certainly no more so during 
the mating season. I have had excep- 
tional opportunities to observe mating 
snakes, and know this to be a fallacy. 

Any snake is a bit more nervous when 
shedding its skin than at other times, 
but this is due to impaired vision. It 
casts the plate over the eye, along with 
the rest of the body covering, and the 
loose scale over the eye obscures the 
sight; consequently, finding itself at a 
temporary disadvantage, it may be a 
bit more irascible than at other times. 
One hears a great 

many stories 


about the 
toxicity 
of snakes 
varying 
according to the season of 
the year. It is only in recent 
years that much progress has 
been made in the study of 
snake venoms, and yet these 


tales 
are appar- 

ently as old as the 
hills. I think 
there is no sea- 
sonal difference 

in toxicity, but 
the physical con- 
dition of the snake 
may have an im- 
portant bearing. 
Snake venom seems 
to be primarily in- 
tended for use in over- 
powering those creatures 
on which they feed, and 
practically the entire store of 
venom is used up in the process of 
ingesting the meal. For the few days 
following feeding, the replenishment of 
the venom supply is slow, and from lab- 
oratory reports on the venom of snakes 
recently fed it seems that the toxicity 
is somewhat lower. 

It is the practice of those in charge of 
serpentariums not to feed those snakes 
from which venom is being extracted at 
regular intervals. The theory is that hun- 
gry snakes produce more venom than do 
those recently fed and that it is of higher 
toxicity. 

While there seems to be little differ- 
ence in the constituents that go to make 
up the venoms of the various species of 
rattlers, there appears to be a marked 
difference in the toxicity of these same 
species. This difference is of interest to 
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technicians only. To the man who is 
bitten, any one of them is sufficiently 
langerous to merit the greatest respect 
and the resort to any, and every, sensible 
means at hand to counteract the action 
of the venom. 

I have been told by Westerners that 
the white or pallid rattler (Crotalus mit- 
chellii)-and the sidewinder (Crotalus 
cerastes) are exceptionally dangerous. 
It is my impression that this argument 
as to the relative deadliness of the rat- 
tlers of the United States can safely 
be decided on a basis of size. I believe 
that the Western diamondback rattler 
(Crotalus atrox) and the Southeastern 
diamondback rattler (Crotalus adaman- 
teus) are not only the most dangerous 
snakes of the United States, but can be 
included in any short list of the world’s 
most dangerous serpents. 

I consider the copperhead the least 
dangerous of our venomous snakes, not 
only because of its small size and mild 
disposition but from the standpoint of 
toxicity as well. Because of their huge 
size and appalling toxicity the diamond- 
back rattlers go to the other extreme. 


T is not necessary for venomous 
snakes to coil in order to deliver an 
effective bite, as they can strike from 
any position that enables them to open 
the mouth and erect the fangs. 
It should always be remem- 
bered that the coiled portion 
of the body plays little 
part in the striking. It 
is the portion that is 
looped above the coil 
that governs’ the 
length of the stroke. 
A snake that fights 
from a compact 
coil has consider- 
ably shorter strik- 
ing range than 
the high, loosely 
looped fighter. 
Some of the 
Texas diamond- 
backs lift them- 
selves high above 
the supporting 
body in a posture 
that permits an ex- 
ceptionally far-reach- 
ing stroke. On the 
other hand, a big Florida 
rattler may disdain‘to coil 
at all and elect to launch its 
attack from a series of flat loops. A 
snake in this position is particularly 
hard to handle if one is attempting to 
take it alive. It is almost impossible to 
gauge the length of stroke or the angle 
from which it will come. 

The coiled position, however, seems to 
be the natural striking posture and is 
the one in which the snake is usually 
found when it is encountered along trails 
or other places where it is doubtless 
waiting to surprise its prey. And from 
this stand it usually delivers the most 
effective bite. There are two circum- 
stances under which it may make actual 
contact and yet not inject venom into 
the object of its wrath: when the victim 
appears so suddenly and at such close 
range that the (Continued on page 65) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 92% -pound Ontarto lake trout takes a first prize 


T will probably be recalled that, 

in several previous introductions 

to these “Tales of Record Fish,” 

I have given you the results of 
some analyses which I made of cer- 
tain fishes entered in the Field & 
Stream Annual Prize Fishing Con- 
tests during the last ten years. In 
these analyses I compared the last 
five-year period with the previous 
one, and in every case it was shown 
that the average weight of the prize- 
winning fish entered during the years 
1927 to 1931 inclusive was greater 
than, or at least equal to, that of the 
1922-26 period. These data are con- 
trary to what is generally supposed, 
and they came as a distinct shock 
to a number of Fretp & STREAM 
readers. 

When we come to the lake trout 
(Cristivomer namaycush), however, 

a different story must be told. At first 
blush this may seem rather strange 
and somewhat disappointing. Never- 
theless, I personally do not regard it 
in this light and believe I have a 
legitimate explanation for it. First let 
us see what the facts in the case are. 

The average weight of all the prize- 
winning lake trout during the 1922- 

26 period is almost exactly 30 pounds. 
The first-prize winners averaged 37.6 
pounds. That’s a mighty high average! 

During the last five-year period the 
average weight of all the prize-winners 
was only 27.7 pounds; and of the first- 
prize winners, 33.8 pounds. 

Does this mean that lake trout are not 
running so big as they used to? I don’t 
believe it does. I’m inclined to think that 
Mr. Modern Average Angler is slowly, 
but surely, becoming educated to light 
tackle—and, except perhaps in the early 
spring, you can’t get the really big lakers 
on light tackle. This is simply because 
light tackle won’t stand the strain of 
going to the depth at which the big fel- 
lows are found. 

I, for one, would rather catch a five- 
pound laker near the surface on a five- or 
six-ounce rod than one of the big boys 
on a heavy club of a rod and a wire line 
with a six-ounce chunk of lead trailing 
on behind. And I firmly believe that the 
majority of Fretp & STREAM readers 
feel that way about it, too. Anyway, 
that’s my story, and I’m going to stick 
to it. 

A few other interesting facts have 
come to light in my analysis of the lake 
trout. Of the twenty-six fish which won 
prizes during the last five years, nine- 
teen, or 73 per cent, of them came from 
Ontario. Two came from Vermont, and 
one each from Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Connecticut, British Columbia and New 
York. 

The previous five years have a similar 
story to tell, as far as Ontario is con- 





This 32%4-pound lake trout took first prize 


cerned. Twelve, or 63 per cent, of the 
nineteen prize-winning fish came from 
that province. Two hailed from Michi- 
gan, and one each from New York, Min- 
nesota, Vermont, Wyoming and Nevada. 

In other words, almost 70 per cent of 
the prize-winning fish during the last ten 
years came from Ontario. Now you know 
where to go if you want to catch big 
lake trout. _ 

Mr. Gordon A. Dryden, who caught 
the 32%%4-pound first-prize winner in 
1931, has done mighty well in maintain- 
ing the general average in weight. Fur- 
thermore, he used eminently sportsman- 
like tackle and caught his fish at a time 
of the yeaar—May 12th—when it is pos- 
sible to use such tackle, because the fish 
are on or near the surface. 

The tackle used by Mr. Dryden con- 
sisted of a Heddon rod, a Von Lengerke 
and Antoine Expert reel, a Croft line 
and a Skinner spoon. ° 

Here is how he did it: 


A FIRST-PRIZE LAKER 
By Gordon A. Dryden 


is springtime in the Lake of the 
Woods district of Ontario. The cal- 
endar tells us it is May 10th, and the ice 
is just going out of the lakes. You know 
the feeling that comes over the angler 
when it is time to look over the rods, 
oil the reel, test the old line and decide 
it would be better to buy a new one. 
Then the canoe must have a fresh coat 


of paint, and a lot of other things 
must be done. 

All of a sudden a truck pulls up to 
the front of my cabin, and my old 
fishing pal shouts: “Come on, Gor- 
don! Are you all set? The ice has 
gone off the lake!” 

In reply I dump my parapher- 
nalia on the truck, and away we go, 
with a canoe stacked on top. 

Leaving Rainy River behind, we 
quickly make the journey down to Big 
Grassy River boat landing. Before 
midnight we have the canoe over- 
board and pack-sacks, rods and all 
other equipment stowed away therein 
and are on our way to Whitefish 
Bay, the home of the big trout. 


HE night was as black as a black 

cat and, with a three-blade out- 
board motor pushing the canoe along 
at full speed on the open lake, we 
were not exactly overcome by the 
heat. We made good progress; and 
when about half the journey had 
been completed, we decided to pull 
ashore and start the old coffee-pot 
boiling. Soon we were warmed up and 
on our way again. 

Daylight found us at Turtle Port- 
age, eating a hearty breakfast. An 
hour later we were in the section of 

Whitefish Bay noted for its big and 
scrappy lakers. It was not long before I 
had a heavy strike, and after about a 
twenty-minute battle I had a fine 18- 
pound lake trout in the canoe. 

By mutual agreement, it was now 
my buddy Jack’s turn to fish while I 
handled and paddled the canoe. By 
lunch time we had caught several nice 
trout ranging from 18 to 26% pounds. 
After our strenuous night and morn- 
ing’s work we felt we were ready for 
lunch, too—and besides, trout taste es- 
pecially fine when they’re transferred 
direct from the water to the frying 

an. 

After lunch we had a few more strikes. 
Things were not very brisk, however; so 
we decided to call it a day. We went 
back to camp, and had a good rest and 
a fine night’s sleep. 

At dawn of the second day, after a 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, flapjacks 
and coffee, we were ready to set out 
again. We had several nice strikes, but 
not much luck; so pulled ashore for 
lunch. After kidding each other about 
the big trout we had hoped to catch, 
we decided to try again—this time with 
Jack doing the paddling. We struck out 
across the bay, toward Bell Island. 

After fishing along for some time, I 
had a tremendous strike. 

“For the love o’ Mike!” yelled Jack. 
“Don’t tip the canoe over! What are you 
trying to do—give me a ducking in this 
cold water?” (Continued on page 64) 
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(reedbird), suk, auklet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, jaeger, loon, m 


jurre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, and 


| BIG GAME UPLAND GAME 
Stare | } IntaopuceD 
Desa | Moose Rassit Sqummest Quan Grouse Pearere Curcxen Pumasure Wun Tuacer 
} —. 
wma | 
Alabama Nov. 1-Dec HY Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Nov. 20-Feb. 20 Nov. 1$-Dee. 15... . 1 
Alaska © Aug 20-Nov 1S fe | Sept. I-Dec. 31 fe | ‘ Sept. 1-Feb. 28..... 2 
Arisona Oct. 1 Now. 15 ve Oct. 16-Now. 1S¢ No open season... .. 5 
Arkansas Nov. 14-Nov. 19 #7 | 7 Dec. 16-Jan. 15 : 
: Aug. 1-Sept 14 Nov. 15-Dec. 15? lo seas 
pero oun 12-0 sz Oct. 1-Oect. 15 6 
| Connectuucut te) Now t-Dec. 15 Oct. 20-Nov. 23 ? 
} ware New 15—Dec. 51 |! es jacusaee asa 8 
< No open seasoa b No open . Open season. .... 
2 algae Nov. 2-Dec. Ji ve. 60usesece ° Nov 20-Feb. Se | No opem season... ... |... . cee cece eee eens snimanadt Nov. 20-Feb. 15 0. ° 10 
| 
Coorgia Nov. 1S-Jan. S ce | Nov. 15-Feb. 15 0... epee . " “| New 'tejen at «++ | Now. 1$-Feb. 15. 
Hawan Apr. 1-Oct. 31 Nov. Jan. Jit.... | esaseseecce ie Nov. t-Jan. 31t’. 
Idaho (o) No open season. . eee Local seasons........| L ee seasons 
Hime No open season Nov. t0Jan. 31 Nov. 10-Dec. 10%....| No | Nowto. rae! Now. 15. ... | Now. 10-Now. ise. 
1 No open season Nov. 11-Jan. 10 Nov. 10-Dec. 20.....| 3 | Oct . 
lowa No open ° aceane No open season 
Kanes No open season 2 one Nov. 20- 20-Nov. 30. 
Kentucty No open Nov. 1$-Dee 31 .. Nov. 15-Jan. 1 
| Douiriana Nov. 15-Feb. 15 Nov. t-Feb. 15... Nov. 15-Feb. 15. 
M ane te) No opea season Oct. I-Mar Ji e.. No open season... . 
| Maryland ) | wow. 18-Dee. 3 Sept. 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 31 ©... 
22 | Massachusetts No open season Oct 20-Fed iS Oct. 20-N. Oct. 20-Nov. 200... 2 
” 23 | Michigano No open season Oct. I-Jan. ie co) No season... .. 2 
- 24 | Minnesota No open season | Oct. 15-Jan 12. . Oct. 15-Nov. 20°... | u 
& | 25 | Mississipp © Nov. 20-Jan. 31 Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Nov. 20-Jan. 31 8 
& 26 | Missouri ‘ . June t-Nov. 30......| Nov. 10-Dec. 34 2% 
w 27 | Montana No open season oa5008 0 open season n 
2 28 | Nebraska . Oct. t-Dee. 31..... | No open . | 2 
w 29 | Nevada e Nov $-Nov.7o | ceteeee.| Now. S-Nov. To. 9 
- 3 «= «New Hampshire Dec. t-Dec. He No open season Oct. 1-Feb. 28... . a 1, 1935. ...... Oct. 1S-Nov. 15... | »n 
z Ji | New Jersey 17-Dec. 212 Nov. 10-Dec. 15 Nov. 10-Dec. 15%... .| Nov. 10-Dec. 15 @. | 3 
ad 32 | New Mesice > No open season ‘ ... | Oct. 25-Nov. 15 | Oct seen | 2 
Ty fe. | No open season Oct. 25-Jan site.. Oct. 25-Nov. 1Ste.. | Oce. 18-Now as occu sesessene . Oct. US 3 
M iam No enasee Nov. 1-Dee we. |New. I=Dee. 31 . M 
3S | North Carolina Sept. 15-Jan.1 Nov. 20-Feb. ‘ise | 1-Dec. 31. . | . ov 0. . . ° open season | 3s 
M | North Dakota No open sa No open season eee pes nee | | Oct ‘on. 129 Oct. 1-Oet. 15 | Oct ts One 19 | 3 
37 | Ohio No open season Nov. 1S-Jan. 5 he 18-Oct. 1. .....) | No open season. .... . esnenene fap Nov. 25 7... |x” 
18 | Oklahoma No open season sees ese | May 15-Dee. St. . . No open season Scan taloes | 
9 | On ° Sept. 20-Oxt. 25 # No open seasca ‘ «+. | Sept. 1S~Oect. 2087. Sept. 20-Oct. 250... | No open season. . | Oct ofs-Oct. 31 ©. ...1)N searon......| 39 
4 | Pennsylvania o Dec. 1-Dec. 15 oe. . Nov. i-Nov. 30......| Now. I-Nov. 30e....| Nov. I-Nov. 26 « pe inca I-Nov. 26 ©... os ecevecceces Nov. 1-Nov. 26 de. me i-Nov. 26¢....| @ 
41 | Rhode Island No anon. Nov. 1-Dec. 31...... | Nov. 1-Dee. 31.... | «| Nov. I-Dee. 31...... «| Nev. Dee. 31 FO... |... eee ce eee nul @ 
42 | South Carolina Aug. 15-Jan. 1 oo. Sept. 1-Mar. tf. | Sept. 1-Mar. it. Nov. 24-Mar. It ....| 42 
43 | South in No open season @ No open season ; : é | Ne open season. la 
44 | Tennessee Dec. 1-Dec. 10 Nov. 25-Jas. Sit.....| Jume t-Dee. 51 | New . 25-Fom iencsch ae 
48 | Texas Nev. 16-Dec. i ve sees eeee | Oct. 1-Jan. Site 16-Dee. Side. .| 45 
*% | Uube Oct. 20-det } ee ° ‘i “ 
47 | Vermont Nov. 21-Nov. 30 cle... No open season Oct. 1-Feb. 2 Oct, 1-Oect. 31f.. Sept. 15, 1933. , a 
4 | Virginia e Nov. 15-Dec. 31 o’e Nov. 15-Jan. . . | Sept. I-Jan. Jit. | No open season... ... an 
49 | Washington to) No open season fo | to) ) ° 
$0 | West Virginia Dec. 1-Dee. 10 #o Nov. 1-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Nov, ‘i 30 
$1 | Wisconsin Nov. 21-Nov. 30/7. | No open season Nov. I-Jan. if Nov. I-Jan. 1 ; Oct. IOs. 6F Oct. 1-Oet. 6 su 
$2 Wyomng Sept. 1S-Novw. 15 oe. Sept. 15-Nov. 1S oe esecce ee | No open season ese 1S-Nov. 1Se.. [Sop eaem.....» No open | $2 
| | | | 
Alberta Nov. 1-Dec. 14 fo.. | Nov. 1-Dec. 14 cf. |... 605. Nov. 1-Mar. 31 No open season @.... Oct. 1-Oct. Jie -| 33 
British Columtia © Seot bcccccescccese Sept. 1S-et. Sto... | Sept. 1$-—Oct. 5 sa 
: obv @ e Nov Oct. 14-Oxt. 18 Oct. 1 ss 
New Brunswick +++ | Oct Oct. 1 ise iseennesnancce $6 
Northwest Territories... | Sept 3 1-Dec. 31...... | Sept. 1-Dee. 31... s7 
Nova Scou: " . | Oce Nov. 15-Feb. 28 Oct. 16-Nov. 1S ¢.. eneaivees Sa 
0. Sept. 1S-Nov. 25¢ Sept. 1S-Nov. 250'e ° open season. .....| No open season so 
Prince Edward Island Nov. 1-F-b. 1 oon tS New. hiss ocseccsccese co 
Quebec Sept. 1-Now Sept. 10-Dec. 31 ote. | Oct. 15-Jan. Jt 1-Dee. es ot 
Saskatchewan Now. 15-Dec. 14 de. .| Nov. 1S-Dec t4cfe. |... 66s Oct. 1-Oct. 31... Oct. 1-Oct. 31 02 
Yuk Aug. 1-Mar. 31d... | Avg. 1-Mar. ie — Sept. 1~Mar. 15.. | Sept. t-Mar. 15......|.. | o 
| ss. 
MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS BB enue quate 
(The open seasons stated are the periods when migratory game birds may be taken without violating 
Strate Federal regulauons of State law. Season opens at 12 00 o'clock noon on all migratory game birds ex | (Season closed in States and Provinces not mentioned, except on bear) 
| cept woodcock, doves and band-t riled pigeons.) 
Duck, Goose, Whison’s Snire 
: Beant, Coot | om Jacksxiwe | Wesecacs | | Dove Bran MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
1 | Alabama e | Now. 16-Jam. 1S... [ Nov. t-Jan. 15 Dec t-Dec 4 Sept i-Sept. We | 1 (Generally defined as a fur animal; 
a | |t Nov, 20-Jan. Jie ] no close season in States not listed) Alaska Aug. 20-Dec. 51 oe 
2 Alaska | Sept. 1-Det. Ht Sept. 1-Dec. 15 | 2} Idaho No open season e... 
5 Arizona e | Get. 16 Dee. 1S 0 Oct. 16Nov. 30. e " ..| Sept. t-Dec. 15 3 Alabama Nov. 1-Feb. 28 
4 | Art: | Nov. 1@-Jan. 15 Nov. t-Jan. 15. Nov. 15-Dec. 1S... - | Sept. 1-Dec 15 4 Alaska | Sept. 1-June 20 © 
$ | Calforniae | Nov. 1-Dec. §t Oct. 1-Dee. 31 | Sept. 1-Sept. 300 s Anzona | Oct. 16-Nov. 15 
6 ‘olorado Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Dec. 31. » éences . W....| No open season © Arkansas Nov. 14-Nov 
7 | Conmectucut Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. Ont. 20-Nov. 19 oO. | No open season. 7 | California | Nov. 15-Feb. 28 
8 | Delaware | Nov. I-Dec. 31. ... | Get. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1$-Dec. 15 s ? 30....| Sept. 1-Dec. 150 s | ma | Now. 20-Feb. 1... 
9 | Floridac Nov. 20-Jan. 15.... Nov. 20-Jan. 15 No open season Sept. 1-Nov. 30 0..| Nov. 20-Jan. Jio 9 | Idaho. . Sept. 1-May 31 e. 
10 | Georgia Nov. 16-Jan. 1S Nov. I-Jan. 15.....] Dec. 1-Dec. 31 See { Soe 1-Sept. 30.. | 10 | Louisiana...... Nov. 15-Feb. 15... 
Nov. 20-Jan. 31 | e 
i Idaho | Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 1. Sceddoces « . 0... Sept. 1-Dec. 15...) O18 | 
12 | Miineas Oct. 16Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 No open season v.30. . | Sept. 1-Sept. 3u...| 12 | 
13 | Indiana Oct. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dee. 31... Oct. 1S-Nov. 14 . 0....| Noopen season ..| 13 | ; 
14 | lowa Oct. 1-Nov. 0. Oct. 1-Nov. 30, No open season. q m4 | Sept. 1 
15 | Kansase Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dee. 34 . is | . 
16 | Kentucky Nov. 1-Dec. Nov. t-Jan. 15 Nov. 15-Dee. 15 16 Yukon Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
7 Louimana Nov. 1@-Jan. 15 Nov. 1$-Jan. 15 Dee. 1- nw 17 
18 | Maine Oct. 1>Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Oct. 3... No open season...| 18 Sace Han 
19 Maryland Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. I-Jan, 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 10... 9 = TA, is 
| | ug. t~Aug. tS. 
20 | Massachusetts Ort. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 20-Nov. 9. | 20 Lecal erasons t 
21 Michigan eo Oct. 1-Nov. 30 ©. Oct. 1-Dee. 15. Oct. 1$-Oct. 26. | 28 Sept. 18-Sept. 20. 
@ | 22 | mu Oct. 1-Nev. 30. Oct. 1-Dec. 31. No opes season... |S | 22 Aug. 6-Aug. 8 
& 23 | Mississippe Nov. 16-Jan. 15.... Nov. 1-Jan. 15. Dec. 1-Dec. 31 | 23 =a 
° » 
5 24 | Missouri | Oct. 16-Dec. 15. Oct. 1-Dee. . Nov. 10-Dec. 10 .. a 4 Neo open season oe... 
25 Montana Ost. t-Bec. 38... .00).0.6. oes ee Aug. 6Aug, 8. 
= 26 | Nebraska Oct. 1-Nov. 1 | 26 
| 27 | Nevada... Oct. 1-Dee. 31 27 
> 28 | New Hampshire o. Oct. 1-Dee. 31 Oct. 1 t. | 28 
z 29 | New Jersey Oct. 16-Jan. 15 Oct. 15-Nev. 14 | 29 
- 30 | New Mexico Oct. 16-Jan. 15 oss jo 
vt | New Yorke Oct. t-Dec. 31 Oct. 1-Oect. 31 0. nu 
2 Long Island «++ | Oct. 16-Jan. 1S Oct. 1S-Nov. 14 32 
43. | North Carohna Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15 Dec. 1-Dec 33 
MW North Dakota Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. oc eveseseceses M 
3S | Ohio Oct. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dee. 1 Oct, 15-Nov. 14... 3s DAYS EXCEPTED 
3% | Otlahoma Oct. 16-Dec - Oct. 1%-Jan 15 Nov. 15-Dec. 15... % ‘s Dec ba All huating is prohibited on— 
37 IC Oct. 16-Dee. 15. Oct. 16-Dec. 15... .| No open season aT] ' 1 
38 | Pennsylvama Nov. t-Dee. 31 Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Oct. 15-Nov. 14 ia oe Aug. 1-Mar. 3 Sundays.—in all States and Prov- 
we Rhode Island Oct. 16-Dec. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. HI - .| Oct. 20-Nov. 19... | inces cast of the 105th 
40 | South Carolina Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15... Dec. 1-Dec. 31. ... 0 Eux except . Louimana, Michi- 
41 | South Dakota Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 No open season | a Texas, Wisconsin, and Quebec. 
42 | Tennessee o Nov. 16-Jan. 15 Nov. 1-Jan. 15. No open season 42 “agen ceasene .. | Mondays.—For waterfow! locally in 
43 | Texas o—North Nov. 1-Dec. 31... . | Oct. 16-Jan. 15 secesece | 43 season ©... California and North 
“4 South Nov. 16-Jan. 15.... | Nov. t-Jan. 1S “4 an “TSNow isco pal 
45 | Utah Oct. 1-Nov. 30. Oct. 1-Dec. 31 a cases No open season...) 45 || "Sequrhanna’ Flats and Came 
46 | Vermont Oct. 16-Dec. 15 | Oct. 1-Nov. 30 Ort. 1-Oct. 1... . 46 Dee. 18 Dee he. River ia Maryland and locally in 
47) | Virginia Nov. 16-Ian. 15. | Nov. t-Jan. 1S Nov, 15-Dee. 15... a7 Calif . 
48 | Washington Oct. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 04g6sbegcast 48 Wyoming. Sept. a. Se joraia. ‘ 
49 | West Virginia Oct. 16-Dee. 15 Oct. 1-Dec. 31 Nov. 15-Dec. 15 | 49 Br. Columbia. . | Sept. 15~Oct. 15 o’e,| Wedeerdays.—East of Blue Ridge 
= $0 | Wisconsin Oct. 1-Now. 30... | Oct. 1-Nov. 36 No open season. ... | | so ‘ Mountains in Virginia. 
St | Wyoming Oct. 1-Nev. 30 Oct. t-Nov. 30. cos | St Omer days.—For waterfowl locally 
$2 | Albertac Sept. I-Nov. I4e eGR. B-Tewe. BSG... Foc ccccccsesscscece Sept. 1-Nov. I40. | $2 Mountain Goat Alabama, California, Florda, 
$3 | British Columbia o Sept. 1S-Dec. 31 o.. | Sept. 15-Dee Jo ‘ ‘ | $3 Maryland, North Caretinn, View 
e. S4 Manitoba Sept. 1-Nov. Wo Sept. 15-Nov. 30 Sept. I-Nov. 300 s4 and for other game 
< SS | New Brunswick o Sept. 15-Dec. 31 0.. | Oct. 1-Nov. 300. . | Uct. 1-Nov. 0 Sept. 15-Dec. 310. .| $s | Aug. aie. & Ste. in Oklahoma. 
& | $6 | Northwest Terntories Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14... | So when snow ison the ground 
$ s7 Nova Scotia o Ort. I-Jan. 150 Oct. 1-Nev. 30 Oct. 1-Nov. 30... Oct. I-Jan. 1S 0 | $7 —In New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
< $8 | Ontarioe Sept. 1-Dee. 150. Sept. 1-Dec. 1S 0 Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 1-Dee. 15 0. | ss ginia, beteatagdlne ye (except for 
| rs) se Prince Edward Island Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 15-Nov. 30 Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Sept. 1-Dec. 14. . so deer, bear, and waterfowl), and 
© | Quebec Sept. 1-Dec. 15 | Sept. 1-Dee. 15 Sept. 1- Dec. 15 Sept. 1-Dec. 15 CU locally on all game except water- 
61 | Saskatchewan Sept. 1S-Nov. 14 Sept. 1S-Nov. 14 Sept. 1S-Nov. 14 -| ot Aug. t-Mar. 31. . fowl in Maryland. 
Yukon Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dec. 14 Sept. 1-Dee. 14 ile 
@ See “Additional Provisions and Exceptions.” *Lawe or regulations of 19352 not received. tLocal exceptions (sce State Game Laws). tCertan species. o Males only. 
e*Under the tuons for the protection of migratory birds, the season 1s closed on wood duck, ruddy duck, bufflehead, swans, snow geese in Atlantic Coast States, Ross’ geese, and cackling geese 0 


shorebirds (except Wilson's ae or jack-smpe and Seeds: ia nog United States, 
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THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN INCLUDE BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed period, the date terminating the 


close season is 


iven. 
CONSULT FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS in regard to sunset and sunrise provisions, as the Federal law prohibits hunting migratory game 
birds from sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further restrict shooting hours. 


The term “rabbit” includes hare; “quail”, 
ruffed grouse (known as 


tarmigan, and sage hens; “introduced pheasant” is restricted to Old World pheasants. : Rats 
PERSONS ARE ADVISED to obtain from State game commissioners the full text of game laws in States where hunting is contemplated, as 
provisions of minor importance are omitted from this summary. 


ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


and Washington 
Alaska. —All hunting prohibited on bird and game reservations, and in closed 
areas of Krusof Partotshikof Islands, Eyak Lake, and im Keystone Canyon 
(including one-half mile each side of from Vakiez to 
s laska 


Alabema.— Wild turkey (gobbler), also Mar. 1-Apr. 10. Dove, in Mobile, Baldwin 
Counties, Nov. I-Jan 31. 





untam sheep, and deer, and mountem goo! bids Large brown 
and ly bears, non-residents, Sept. 1-June 20; for residents, Fone 20, 
in drai area to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Glacier Bay to Alsek 
River ; drainage to Gulf of Alaska from west shore of Yakutat Bay and 


thence . 
thence along south bank of Skwentna River to summit of Alaska Range and old 
en a from Kakhonak Bay on Ihamna Lake to Kamishak Bay; all of Alaska 
‘eninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iliamna Lake, and old e 
irom Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak Bay; and on islands of Hawkins, 

brook, Mon , Yakobi, and Shuyak; drainage area to Shelikof Strait on 

north side of Kodiak Island, between Capes Ugat and Ikolik; Kenai Peninsula 

west of ap bys and summit of Kenai Mountains; in rest of Territory, resi- 
dents, no © season. Black bear, no close season. 

Arizona—Black toil or mule deer, bear, south of Gila River, and bobwhite, 
Mearn's il, rail, gallimule, throughout State, no open season. Wild turkey, 
south of Gila River and in that portion of Yavapai County west of Big Chino 
Valley and Verde River, no open season Quail, in Apache and Navajo Coun- 
ties, no open season. Whitewings, July 15-Aug. 31. Peccary or javelina, no open 
season. Squirrels, Oct. 16-Nov. 15, except Koibeb squirrel, in State, and 
Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, south of Gila and Salt River base 
meridian, no open 

Arkansas.—Deer (male), bear, turkey, gobbler, Nov. 14-Nov. 19 and Dec. 20-Jan.1; 
pobdblers, additronal * season in State, re 1-Apr. 30. Squirrels, May 15S- 
une 15, Oct. I-Jan. 1. Rat, Sept. 1-Nov. Gallinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. 

California. —Dcer (male, except spike buck}, in Districts 2, 2%, and 3, Aug. 1- 
Sept. 14; in Districts 1, 4, 4%, 454, 23, 24, and 25, Sept. 16-Oct. 15; im District 
1}, (deer must have 3 or more branches to each antler), Sept. 16-Oct. 15; in 

District 1%, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 2, and 2%, do close sea 

son. Mountain and valley quail, in District 1%, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. Bobwhite, 

son. IVaterfowl, in Districts 4, 434, 4a, 4c, 19, 20, 21, 

7 sdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, 

son, and in Distr: 


H 


tricts 4, 4%, 444, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rails, no open season. (For counties in each 
game district see Game Laws, 1931.32.) 

Colorado.—Squirre!, Abert, black or tufted ear, no 
may be 
account 

ronnecticut.—Deer, owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or employee, 
may kill with shotgun or, under permit, with rifle, on own lands, deer destroy 
ing fruit trees or growing crops, but must report killing to commissioners 

irs. 


season. Elk, open season 
declared by commissioner if requested by county commissioners on 
to crops. 


within 12 how 
District of Columbia. —By Act of Congréss the District of Columbia has been made 
in effect a bird sanctuary ; hereafter there will be no hunting in the District 


Delaware.—Dove, New Castle County, Sept. 1-Dec. 1 


Plorida.—Pinellas County closed to all hunting until 1933. Deer, wild turkey, in 
Sumter County, no open season. Dove, in Dade, Monroe and Broward Counties, 
Sept. 16-Nov. 15. Ducks may be taken on lamonia, Jackson, and Miccosukee 
Lakes in Leon and Jefferson Counties on Monday, Wednesday, Friday only 
of each week during open season. Gallimule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


Georgia —eer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, 
labersham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Rabun, St s, Towns, Union, 
Walker, White, Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd, Marion, Schley, Webster, Chatta- 
hooc Muscogee, and Stewart Counties, mo open season. For squirrel, 
no open season Quail; in Pierce County, may be hunted on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days only ‘ 
Idaho.—Deer, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, Gem, Lemhi, and 
Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon and east of Little 
1-Oct. 26; im remainder of Idaho County, Oct. S-Nov. 10; in 
Clearwater County north and west of North Fork and Little North Fork Clear- 
water River, Oct. 15-Dec. 1: in rest of Clearwater County, S-Nov. 15; in 
Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison, and Teton Counties, Oct. 11-Oct. 20; in 
Benewah, Bonner Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Counties, Nov : 


Salmon, Oct. 


ley, Idaho, and Clearwater Counties, Oct. 10-Oct. 20. Mountain sheep (ram 
only—under special license ; fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and 
Lemhi Counties only, Oct. 15-Oct. 25 Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho C 
Oct. 5-Nov. 10; in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, and Madison Counties, Dec 1 
Dec. 15, in Franklin County, Oct 20-Oct. 0, in Teton County, Ort. 15-Nov. 1 
Deer, elk, mountgin goat, mountaim sheep, no 


jay 31; im rest of State, no close season. 
(See Game Laws, 1931-32, for local seasons on upland game birds ) 

Mlinois. —Sguirre!. in northern zone, Se 
in southern zone, July 1-Dec. 1 
1931-32.) + 

Kansas. —Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Maine—Deer, bear, in Aroostook County, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in Androscoggin, 
Cumberland, K: . Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and York Counties, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 30, and in Hancock, Frankim, Oxford, Penobscot, Piscataquis, 
Somerset, and Washington Counties, Nov. 1-Dec. 18. Hare, rabbit, in Andros- 
coggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 1-March 1. 

Maryland. —Decr (male—having two or more 
County and on Woodmont Rod and Gun Club grounds in Washington Count 
Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dec. 3. 5: 
season, Nov. 1§-Dec. 24, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties, 
Nov. 15-Dec. 24 only. Wild turkey, quail, Garrett County, 1933. Dove, addition- 
al season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany, Cecil, and Garrett Counties. 


Massachusetts. —European hare, in Berkshire County, no close season. Here or 
rabbit, in Nantucket County, Oct. 20-Feb. 28 Quail, in Essex, Ham 
Hampshire, Middlesex, Nantucket, Worcester, Berkshire and Franklin Coun- 
ties, no open season. Pheasant, in Dukes County, no open season. 


Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or otherwise 
restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula and in 
Alcona, Alpena, Crawford, losco, K: Montmorency, Oge- 
. Ove ; Isle and Roscommon Counties only, Lower 

Peninsula, Nov. 1S-Nov. 30. Rabbit, in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 1$-Jan. 3 

Squirrel, in Upper Peninsula, Oct. 1-Oct. 10; Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 24 

Pheasant, closed in Upper Peninsula. Grouse, in ee Oct. 1-Oct. 

12; in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Woodcock, Peninsula, Oct. 15- 

Oct. 26; Upper Peninsula, no open season. Prairie chicken, in Upper Peninsula, 

Oct. 1-Oct. 12; in Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15-Oct. 26. Eider duck, no open season. 


Mississippi —Robbits may be hunted during the closed season with sticks and dogs 
but without gun. . 

Montana.—Deer (males only—with horns not less than 4 inches ling), in Granite 
Missoula, and Powell Counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 25; deer (either sex), Mineral, 
Lake, Flathead, Lincoln, Sanders, and part of Ravalli Counties, Oct. 25-Nov. 
25; in part of Ravalli County, Sept. 20-Oct. 20; in part of Glacier County, Oct 


1-Dec 1, in central zone, Aug. 1-Dec. 1; 
(For counties in each zone, see Game Laws, 


points to one antler), in Allegany 
‘0 





15-Nov. 15; deer, in Blaine, 
Garfield, Liberty, Musselshell, M 


dere and yr of Calin Missoula, and Powell C ‘Oct! 15-Nov. 15; 
parts ‘counties, Nov. 15; 
im part of Lewis and C! . Nov. 1-Nov. 1 


‘aval County, Sept. 3 










Cock nt, in Hi 

only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov 

New Jersey —Quail, in 
Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren Count 
15, 1933. Ruffed grouse, in E: 

Somer: Union mo open 

New Mexico.—State game and fish commission fi: imi 
upland and big game. Deer, wild turkey, in McKinley County, no open season. 
Season closed on bobwhite quail throughout r 
and Otero Counties. 

New York.—Commission may shorten open season 
1931.32). Deer (male), in Adirondacks, Oct. 

County, Nov. 1-Nov. 8; od own land with shotgun only in 

Nov. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Columbia, 

harie, and ies, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; i 


I 
f 
ify 





i 
: 
i 
i 





Bear, in Clinton, re, Essex, Franklin, Greene, and ~~ 
Counties, but license and tag required to possess-them from Nov. 25 to Oct. 
Fase one. Ny Fan B agg rabbit, Oct. 25-Jan. a. ome in 
ayne, v' onroe, Schuyler, —- 
and Oncadaga Counties, Oct. ys Mar’ 3L on, Corap, Sdaytt, Te heas- 
ant, Oct. 25-Oct. 31 except Sunday. Quail; in Dutchess, Greene, Orange, Put- 
mm, Rensselaer, Sulliv: and estchester i Nov.. 1$-Nov. 30. 
W eedcock, main line of New York Central Railroad from Buffalo 
a, eS ee SS from A to Massa- 
chusetts line, Oct. 1-Oct. south of above railroads, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. 


. i; 
ong Island.—Varying hare, Nov. .)-Dec. $1. Cottontail rabbit, Nov, 1-Dec. 
J. Fox squirrel, no open season. 
Eider duck, no open season. 
Carolina.—B8rar, western North Carolina, Oct. 1-Dec. 31. Deer, 
North Carolina, Nov. 1-Dec. 15 

Ohio.—Kail, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gailinule, Oct. 16-Nov. 30. 

Oklahoma. —Qnail may not be hunted except on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
of each week during open season and on Thanksgiving Day and Christmas and 
New Year's Days or the preceding Saturdays, if they fall on Sufidays. 

Oregon—Beor. in Jackson, Josephine, and Klamath Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 


). Franklin grouse. no open season. Sooty or bluc ~~. ruffed grouse, in 
Baker, Union, and Wallowa Counties, Chinese 


Curry Counti > Open Mountain or pl and C 
quail, in T las, Jackson, J ine, Yamhill, Klamath, Lake, Umatilla, Gil- 
ham, Crook Morrow, Deschutes, Marion, Coos, 


. es, 
Oct. 1§-Oct. 31. Sage hen, in Baker and Union Counties only, ‘Aug. 15-Aug 2s. 
Hungarian preite. in Morrow, Sherman, Umatilla, and Wallowa Counties 
only, Oct. 15-Oct. 31 . 


Pennsylvania—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler). Bear under 


one year old, no open season. Grouse, ring-necked and turkey 
Nov. I-Nov. 26, Tues. and Wed. of first week, Mon, Tues, Wed. and Fri. of 
Thurs., Fri, and Sat. of third and fourth 7 t, 

jin, Lackawanna, 


no open season. Turkey, in Berks, Bradford, Da q 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, Nort! erry, Pike, Schuylkill, 
Troga, Wayne and Wyorm ‘counties, no season. Red squirrel, Nov. 1- 
Aug 15. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinale, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 
Rhode Island.—Coct pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 15, 

Nov. 5 and 19, and Dec. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 3 and 10. 


South Carolina.—Derr, in Greenville, Oconee, and Pickens Counties, open sea- 
son one day only—Jan. 1, 1933. In Chester, Lexington, Richland, Saluda, 
Edgefield and Bamberg Counties, and within that portion of Allendale County 
lying within two miles of the Salketchie River, no open season. 
September 1 and Thanksgiving day rabbits may be hunted without firearms 
and squirrels without dogs. 


South Dakota—Deer (male with two or more points to one antler), in Meade, 
Lawrence, Pennington, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. L-Nov. 20. 


Tennessee.—Pheasant, in Johnson County, Nov. I-Jan. 1. Quail, in Johnson Coun- 
ty, Nov. I-Jan. 1; in Sullivan County, Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Rail, no open season. 
Gallinule, Noy. 1-Nov. 30. 


Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with pronged horn), west of Pecos River, Nov. 
16-Nov. 30; deer, in Bastrop, Callahan, Eastland, Harrison, Hemphill, Hutchin- 
son, Parker, Palo Pinto, . San Saba, and St founties, no open 
season. S. Wild turkey gobdblers, 

\, Ja Trinity, 

Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, yy ‘obertson, Brazos, Burleson, 

Lee, Bastrop, and Washington Counties, Mar. 1-Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in 

Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Panola, Shackelford, San Saba, and 


Harrison Counties, son. Prairie chicken, in jog «mag By 
. 31; im 


Zone, L 
Aug. 8-Oct._ 31; in South Zone, A } 1 lowe 
divided by Texase-Mexican Railway from Laredo to Come ‘ilson's 
snipe, in North Zone, Oct. 16-Jan._15; in South Zone, Nov. 1-Jan. 15. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Gallinule, in North Tone, Oct. 16-Nov. 30; in South Zone, Nov. 
1-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in Service and Peomatery \- 
nouncements, B. S. No. 76, obtainable from Bureau of Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or in State game law, to be had from Game; Fish, and Oyster 
Commission, Austin, Tex. 


‘ood County, 
Falls and Johnson Counties, Dec. 1-Dec. 31; in H and 
‘counties, no open sea’ love, in North Zone, Sept. 1-Oct. 31; 
in South Oct. 1-Nov. 30. lihite-winged dove, in North 
Chri 


tah. —Commissioner may fix open seasons on quail, grousé, sage hen, dove and 
pheasant. State Game Refuge Committee may fix open season on elk. 
Vermont.—Deer, in Franklin County, no open season. Ducks, on or 
of Joe’s Pond in towns of Danville, Cabot and Walden, Stone Pond or Shadow 
Lake in town of Glover, Caspian in town of Greensboro, and Groton or 
Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Cottontail rabbits, no close seasan. 


Virginia.—Deer, east of the Blue Ridge M ins, Nov. 1$-Dec. 31, in 
Vorthambert Cicucester, ‘Lancaster, Richmond, King 

George, and Stafford Counties, no open season ; west of Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Nov. 15-Nov. 30, except in Allegheny. Bath, and Highland Counties, Nov. 15- 
Nov. 20, and in Aucusta, Bi Fi ick, Grayson, Montgomery, Roanoke, 
Rockii Russell, S ih, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, and Wythe 
Counties, no open season. Bull fk, with horns plainly visible above the hair, 
in Bland, Craig, Giles, Montgomery, and Pulaski Counties, Dec. 1, 2, and 3. 











Wild turkey, led grouse, bobwhite in Culpeper, Fi 
ear fing My hn ey 
nes, l ‘ 

County, Nov. 15-Nov. 30; wild turkey, im Lee, Pulaski, 


west of Blue 
Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, Washington, W ise 


the bird known as “partridge” in the South; “grouse” includes Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
“partridge’”’ in the North and “pheasant” in the South), and all other members of the family except prairie chickens, 


Fi 


He 
inlet 


Se eae et a 
on 
Princess Anne County, on Wednesdays, bed or a. a 
w deer (male), bear, elk, rabbit, squis 
ca on (s . squirrel, and wplang 
West Virginia —Deer, in Greenbrier, Ni ‘ebster, Pocahontas, 
re Fh ee a es, Mamas pen oe 
‘ount - rest 
tected. Purdey, in abel, Lincoln, Magen, Pomam and’ Wayne Countian’ uo 
open 








Alberta.—Al big game faust have horns at least four. inches in Deer, moose 
ube qquitté Ramen, Spe Oe. SL, Dow, ot oie ‘ 
jicense, 4 , moose north of North 
Setgehouen Rives east of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton 
to Macleod, no open season. Close season on moose south of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway line, to Banff and west of Canadian Pacific Railway 
to Macleod. Sharp-tailed grouse, north of i 
Branch and Red Deer River, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. South of above tine 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Duck, goose, coot, rail and Wilson's snipe, 15-Nov. 4, 
except north of the Clearwater“and Athabasca Rivers Sept, 1- “4; 
British Columbia —Open seasons on birds fixed Order- 
i-Cesdl, sti oer tent e  oe tg tA B.C 
Local seasons are in both Eastern and Western Districts on uplond 
mg birds. Quail, 1S-Nov. 15; grouse, Sept. 10-Oct. SA Psceent, Oct. 15- 
or. i, (See Game Laws fee 1563.) Bali congos, in Ain, Ton oe 
boo, and Electoral Districts and portion of Skeena istri 
within boundaries of Eastetn District and Kamloops Electoral ‘north 
of fifty-first parallel, 1-Dec. 15; tm Fernie and Columbia 
I wendy PC LS season. Bull caribou, 
except in ie Skeena i » Care 
too Eechoral Dicuict est, of Freser Rivet, and coos suai wake tas 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15; tm rest of Province, no open 
agon, Ball cit (wapiti), im Fernie and Cotambia Electoral Districts (except 
rm of Columbia River), 15-Oct. 15; inv rest of 
Province, no open on. Male " ?, in Eastern District north of 
Canadian N. Railway im Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts 
of Lys 
Sept. rest 
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. 1-Dec. 15; 
waters, Sept. 
. north of 
ogactie M4, Nov. 
, Sept. 1S-Nov, 14. 
NEWFOUNDLAND.*—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow portridge, 
one, 3 . or other wild or mi 7 Caras (except hawks 
crow, aper cassie, a . 
pe ye except peme, 20 Open season ) 
MEXICO.*—Decr (male), north of 2th parallel, Oct. 16-Jan: 31; south of 20th 
J 16-Oct. 15. Antelope, im sheep, manalee, RO Open season. 
car, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Rabbit, Sept. 1-Feb. 28 Peccory, Aug. 1-Feb..28 Up- 
land . Sept. 1-Sept. hite-winged doves, Sept. 16 Nov, 30, and other 
dowes pigeons, Oct. 1-Dec Wilson's mipe, duch, goost, swan, Nov. }- 
Feb. ? a Ese Lat y tld turkey, ae cojolite, 

- for, S . Anteater, hi -, 
P. lov. I-Jan. 31. Tapin, Sept 1-Nov., 30. si Sa 





R many years the United States Department of Agriculture published each year a poster showing briefly the 


game laws of the United States and Canada. FIELD & STREAM alw, 
October, November and December issues. This year we were 


tember, 


Because we believe that the printing of this materia 
our readers who are making plans for their fall and winter hunting, ; 
compiled in the office of FIELD & STREAM. The seasons given are those furnished us 
and the Biological Survey. In the case of migratory birds the seasons shown are periods 
be taken without violating either Federal regulations or state laws. We have arranged an 
furnished us to the best of our ability, but we cannot guarantee the correctness of every date. 
hunting in any state you should consult a warden or the game department of tha 


of some regulation which may have been changed after these pages were compiled. 


ays reproduced this poster in the Sep- 
informed no poster would be published. 
lin FIELD & STREAM constitutes a valuable service to 
we undertook the task. These data have been 
by the different states 
when such birds may 
d listed the material 
Before actually 
t state in order not to run afoul 
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Edited by Capt. Paut A. Curris 


SOME NEW DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


URING the week of the Grand 
American Handicap at Vandalia, 
Ohio, the Browning Gun Com- 
pany exhibited a new develop- 
ment which will, I am sure, meet with the 
acclaim of down-the-line trapshooters. 
This is simply the fitting of a single-barrel 
assembly to the same action as the stand- 
ard over-and-under Browning. Thus the 
trapshooter can have a single-barrel gun 
for singles if he so prefers or he can snap 
the over-and-under pair of barrels into 
the same action for doubles if he cares 
to, as many do, for duck shooting. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
for single shots the over-and-under gun is 
somewhat of a disadvantage. Whereas it 
affords the narrow 
sighting plane and the 
straight-line recoil of 
a single-shot or repeat- 
ing gun, both of which 
are undoubted  ad- 
vantages over the 
standard double, it is 
nevertheless true that 
in a heavy wind which 
we sometimes have to 
contend with, the lat- 
eral pressure upon the 
superimposed _ barrels 
is liable to cause one to 
overlead when shoot- 
ing away from the 
wind and to appreci- 
ably cut down his lead in swinging into 
the wind. 

With this combination gun it will not 
be necessary for a trapshooter to carry 
more than the one gun with extra barrel 
and even this is sometimes quite a problem 
when we have long distances to go, to out- 
of-the-way clubs where taxis are scarce 
and we sometimes have to tote our para- 
phernalia a considerable distance. But 
more than this, the gun will meet every 
trapshooting need and at the same time, 
the shooter is using but one gun. I don’t 
care how accurately guns are stocked 
or how perfectly they are made, there is 
some little undefinable personality in them 
which you cannot put your finger on and 
which makes you lean towards one more 
than another. Even in machine-made guns 
this subtle difference occurs. I have owned 
several pairs of fine game guns. In each 
instance, I have liked either the No. 1 
better than the No. 2 or vice-versa and 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











I have yet to meet a sportsman in my 
travels who hasn’t a preference for one 
or the other and which consequently shows 
the effect of far more wear than its brace- 
mate receives. 

In putting this new barrel on one’s gun, 
there is no difference in pitch and no 
variation in stock dimensions or trigger 
pull. The only difference will be in the 
forward weight of the gun, which is some- 
thing that one must adapt himself to. The 
actual weight of the gun will be identical 
even to the fraction of an ounce, the single 


The Browning gun fitted with the single-barrel assembly. The over-and-under 
barrels are shown below. These two assemblies are interchangeable 


barrel being built up in weight to meet 
this most important need. 

Readers may be surprised to hear that 
the single-barrel assembly is the same 
price as an extra pair of over-and-under 
barrels when fitted to the action. It must 
be remembered, however, that it is the 
fitting of the actions to the barrel that 
makes or ruins any double-barrel gun. 
This is the most expensive part of the 
work, next to the production of the locks. 


ANY years ago, when I was a boy— 

and that is more years than I care to 
remember—there was a famous Stevens 
rifle known as the Ideal “Walnut Hill” 
Model. It was discontinued in the dark ages 
before the War. Now we have word from 
the Stevens Company that there is a new 
Walnut Hill target rifle on the market. 
It is the same old Ideal falling-breech 
single-shot action with high side walls 
and of which target shooters think so 


much. Outside of that, such as its weight 
of 10% pounds, this is a very different 
weapon, 

The new rifle is fitted with one of the 
improved type of modern rifle stocks with 
high comb and flat butt and a very short 
curved pistol grip and a big thick forearm. 
The old Walnut Hill had a long and 
ponderous Swiss spur-type butt-plate, a 
long narrow pistol grip and a little thin 
toothpick of a forearm to which was 
attached a palm rest. It was designed 
essentially for off-hand shooting, or free 
shooting as we call it today, and probably 
few better rifles for that purpose were 
ever made. 

The new Walnut Hill has a very short 
hammer throw, giving quick ignition and 
a sharply-curved lever which cocks the 
hammer as the fired case is ejected. The 
gun is fitted with an exceptionally heavy 
barrel with mounting blocks for a Lyman 
telescope, a Lyman No. 17A front sight 
and a No. 48 Lyman 
rear sight, sling swiv- 
els and leather sling 
strap. The forearm is 
of the beavertail type, 
long and broad. The 
pistol grip is smooth 
and can very easily be 
checkered if desired. 
The stock is equipped 
with a flat-shaped 
checked _ steel _ butt- 
plate, 1314 inches in 
length and with a drop 
of 1% inches at heel 
and 15¢ at comb. The 
comb is, of Course, 
thick and located well 
forward, so its point is over the center of 
the pistol-grip cap. 

While not in any sense a cheap rifle, 
costing as it does $47.75 with the stand- 
ard sighting equipment, it is nevertheless 
a lot cheaper than having a rifle made to 
order for the same purpose. 


x* * * * * 


Abercrombie and Fitch Co. recently 
showed me a rifle made for one of their 
customers by Griffin and Howe for the .22 
Hornet cartridge, which will be of inter- 
est to many who possess old Krag rifles. 
By a judicious use of grinding machines, 
Mr. Griffin has whittled away the pro- 
truding magazine of the Krag, so that 
the barrel and action can be let into a 
stock with uncut sides, as is common on 
all modern bolt-action rifles. 

This is a single-shot rifle but, in most 
instances, a single shot is all that is re- 


quired for the purposes to which the .22 
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Edward Lindsay who established new skeet record, 
shooting a 12 gauge Winchester Model 21 Gun 
and Western Xpert Skeet Loads. 


WINCHESTL 








‘Mew Sheet Record 
0f 229 Straight with 


WINCHESTER MODEL 21 


TRADE MARK 


URPASSING by 47 the previous mark of 182 straight, 

Ed Lindsay, at El Paso, set a new world record in skeet 
shooting with a straight run of 229. This is the official 
score, as recognized by the National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion, and is by far the highest score ever made at skeet with 
any gauge gun. He finished the entire string with a total 
of 248 x 250. 


World record shooting at skeet calls for the record handling 
of a gun. And it calls for a gun which can be handled with 


such speed and deftness as was never before known. 


Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun was dezigned for this very 
purpose. And when the world’s foremost firearm designers 
set out to achieve a definite purpose it is likely to be attained. 
This new world record gives, in fact, a direct evidence of 
such attainment. And we have heard from many other 
shooters who are hanging up their own record scores with 


this new Winchester Skeet Model. 


Here, in short, is a gun expressly designed to meet the 
exacting specifications of the shooter who specializes at 
skeet. The standard Model 21 Skeet Gun has 26-inch barrels 
—tight, cylinder bore; left, improved cylinder. It has a 
single ,trigger with selective ejection and non-automatic 
safety. The stock has a straight grip without butt plate. 
The wood of the stock butt is checkered. Furnished in 12, 
16 and 20 gauge in Tournament, Trap and Custom Built 
Grades. Handle a Model 21 yourself and see if heightened 
speed and deftness does not make you want to own this 


great skeet gun. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. Ss. A. 


WINCHESTER 
Model 21 Skeet Gun 


TRADE MARK 
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Hornet is put. The only part of the Krag 
rifle used is the bolt assembly and action 
and the latter would never be recognized 
by one who had used an issued Krag. 

A new barrel is provided, usually twen- 
ty-four inches in length, equipped with a 
ramp front sight. The stock, as illustrated 
in the photograph, is of the conventional 
high-grade type produced by our best gun 
makers today, complete with steel butt- 
plate, sling swivels, sling, etc. The usual 
sight equipment consists of telescope- 
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L yman base mounts and a No. 438 Lyman 
‘scope and a ramp front sight with de- 
tachable hood. The original gallery sight 
as made by Lyman for this rifle, namely 
their No. 45, was retained without increas- 
ing the height of the telescope mount. To 
the stock and barrel were added detach- 
able sling swivels with a Hart adjustable 
strap. 

The stock, consisting of an unusually 
fine piece of dark black and red Italian 
walnut, is extremely dense and practically 








The new Stevens “Walnut Hill” Model 


mount bases for the Lyman No. 438 or 
5A glass and a No. 48 L yman Micrometer. 
The weight is from 714 to 8 pounds. Such 
a rifle being a single-shot bolt-action and 
costing $135.00 is not likely to be popular, 
but for those who can afford it, the com- 
pleted rifle as illustrated is one of which 
to be proud. 
‘ec eo # oe 


While on the subject of special Hornet 
rifles, I would like to mention also a 
superb weapon that was built by John 
DuBiel of Ardmore, Oklahoma, who 
some time ago acquired the factory for- 
merly occupied by the Hoffman Arms 
Company. A Winchester .22 single-shot 
musket, on which the barrel was worn out, 


no pores show in its finish, despite the 
fact that no fillers were applied. 

I used this equipment in the late sum- 
mer on woodchucks with remarkably sat- 
isfactory results up to 150 yards. The 
rifle is quite capable, despite a trigger pull 
which needs to be decreased, of making 
14-inch groups under normal conditions, 
but with all due respect to the Hornet 
cartridge, I would like to emphasize the 
statement which I have made before, that, 
like all other .22’s, the Hornet requires 
ideal conditions. It does not and can not 
stand up under adverse conditions as the 
30-06 and the 7 mm do. This I presume 
must always apply to any extremely light 
bullet of high velocity. The minute one 
has to contend with a cross wind, fine 





The 


was sent to Mr. DuBiel and from it 
blossomed one of the handsomest sport- 
ing rifles that one would want to see. He 
fitted the action with a 22-inch round 
sporting barrel tightly chambered for the 
Hornet case, bent down the finger lever, 
brazed on an additional section with a 
round knob on the end of it, which facili- 
tates opening the action and fitted the 
curve of the finger lever into the pistol 
grip. 

The stock was made up with a very 
short curved grip and a high thick comb. 
The length from trigger to center of butt 
is 13% inches, with a drop at the heel of 


254 inches and a drop at the comb of 24% 





Griffin and Howe Krag-Hornet rifle 


groups with a Hornet are out of the ques- 
tion until another day. I likewise find that 
the best of rifles made for this cartridge 
are susceptible to change in position. 

The Hornet cartridge is, of course, a 
game load but if it is ever to be success- 
ful for mid-range target shooting, as some 
predict that it will because of its marvel- 
ous accuracy, it will have to be in a re- 
peating arm. Change the tension of your 
strap, alter the position of your elbow in 
the slightest degree, and your groups be- 
gin to wobble. Also, none of these single- 
shot rifles, with the possible exception of 
the Krag mentioned above, are what one 
might call easy from which to eject fired 


The .22 Winchester Hornet built by John DuBiel 


inches from the line of sight. The gun has 
a short toe giving three inches pitch-down 
at the muzzle and a depth from heel to 
toe of 514 inches. The forearm is unusual- 
ly long and beautifully checked for its 
entire length so that, when shooting from 
the prone or off-hand position, the hand 
doesn’t encounter smooth wood as is so 
frequently the case when a small dia- 
mond only is checked in the middle of the 
fore-end. 

The barrel is equipped with standard 





cases, which means that one is far more 
apt to change position in the process of 
reloading. 

The fact that the cartridge, however, 
doesn’t stand up well over 150 yards, with 
any sort of a wind blowing, is not a big 
obstacle in its success, because, despite all 
that has been written about its marvelous 
killing effect on woodchucks and similar 
vermin, it is the writer’s personal observa- 
tion that it is insufficient in killing power 
beyond the range I have just mentioned. 








THE QUESTION OF PRESSURE 
By Willis O. C. Ellis 


RESSURE, of the right kind and 

amount, is the shooter’s greatest ally; 
misused and of the wrong amount it be- 
comes the gunner’s greatest enemy and 
one which may tear away a hand or the 
face or even take his life. It is pressure 
that drives the bullet through the barrel 
and sends it speeding to the target, what- 
ever that may be; it is pressure that sends 
the charge of shot hurtling down the bore 
to intercept the speeding duck or goose, 
grouse or woodcock; it is pressure in the 
air gun that drives the lead pellet forward 
with deadly and accurate force. It is pres- 
sure that makes the firearm possible. 
Every gun is a pressure gun. 

The sole purpose of the powder in the 
cartridge or shell is to produce, when ex- 
ploded, gas pressure to drive the bullet or 
shot charge. Pressure is not constant for 
a given amount of powder loaded behind 
bullets of different weights and calibers. It 
is variable, treacherous and elusive. The 
question of pressure is so extensive that 
no one has sounded its depth nor measured 
its altitude. Always the gas pressure of a 
cartridge exerts itself equally in all di- 
rections. Like disease, it attacks the weak- 

est spot and manifests itself most strongly 

at the place of least resistance. Pressure 
is no respecter of objects or persons. It 
would as lief burst the gun and blow the 
bolt into the shooter’s head as to drive 
the bullet or shot od the barrel to the 
target. What pressure actually does and 
the effects of its physical manifestations 
depend upon the amount and character 
of the force exerted by the expanding pow- 
der gases, the strength of the gun’s action 
and barrel, and the weight and resistance 
of the bullet or shot charge, or other bore 
obstruction which tends to hold the gases 
in leash. 

Every shooter should learn all he can 
about pressure. It is the bane of the 
modern high-power rifle, an ever-present 
factor in all shooting and one that is too 
little understood and often not considered. 

In the early days of breech-loading 
rifles, the question of pressure was not one 
of great importance. Black powder was the 
propellant universally used, and it did its 
work without reaching dangerous pres- 
sure limits. Even the old 1873 Winchester 
with its weak toggle-joint bolt-locking 
mechanism functioned perfectly with 
black-powder pills and with no hint of 
weakness, 


N the firing of a charge of powder in a 
rifle cartridge or shotgun shell, it is im- 

portant that the rise of pressure be not 
too sudden or abrupt. It takes time to 
move the bullet or shot charge from the 
shell into the barrel, leaving more space 
for the expanding gases to occupy. If the 
powder burns too quickly for the load de- 
sired, or the bullet or shot charge is too 
heavy for the powder used, it is likely that 
the propellant will not burn properly but 
will detonate, wrecking the gun and per- 
haps the shooter also. 

Modern smokeless powders have differ- 
ent rates of burning. The powder behind a 
220-grain bullet must not burn too rapid- 
ly ; if it does its pressure will have become 
dangerous by the time the bullet is started 
down the barrel. On the other hand, the 
powder behind a light 60-grain bullet must 
be fast burning for the slight resistance 
offered by the weight of the bullet and its 
bore resistance to produce the desired bal- 
listic results. 

Fine powder burns faster than coarse 
powder. For this reason old ammunition 
sometimes produces dangerous pressures. 
The powder crumbles and becomes finer 
with age. When fired, its rate of burning 
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is greatly increased with a corresponding 
secpenst of powder gases and breech pres- 
sure. 

It is of greatest importance that reload- 
ers of metallic ammunition use the cor- 
rect powder for the load desired. Careful 
reloading produces perfectly safe results, 
but careless, haphazard reloading is al- 
most certain to lead to disaster. 

Never mix two powders just to see 
what will happen. And don’t use shotgun 
smokeless powder in rifle cartridges. 
Leave that for the other fellow. 

The wonderful results we are having 
with present-day ammunition are a result 
of the excellent powders now available 
and of the increased knowledge of ballis- 
tics. The remarkable accuracy and efficien- 
cy of rifle and shotgun ammunition are due 
to the use of progressive smokeless pow- 
ders. These powders burn progressively. 
That is, when ignited there is not a blind- 


case! If the powerful gases escape through 
the primer pocket, or through a break in 
the brass case, something is going to hap- 
pen. The receiver will burst or be badly 
damaged and the bolt driven rearward, 
due to the enormous pressure of the pow- 
der gases. 

The brass cases of high-power rifle am- 
munition are strongly made and seldom 
give trouble at pressures around 50,000 
pounds per square inch. But when pres- 
sures soar above 52,000 or 53,000 pounds, 
you may look for something to happen— 
and not be disappointed ! 

The high pressure within a shell should 
be a warning to those who sometimes 
mark cases by filing a slight groove 
on the body of the shell to identify 
certain hand loads. This should 
be done with any shell, as it weakens 
the case at the point of filing, and with 
high-power ammunition might cause 





A good powder measure and a scale accurate to 49 of a grain, when used intelligently, 
will guarantee the reloader safe pressure limits 


ing flash within the shell and all the pow- 
der burned at once, but the powder grains 
burn successively, pushing the bullet or 
shot charge down ‘the bore with inc reasing 
speed until a maximum of pressure and 
velocity is reached. 

Take the shotgun, for example, using 
a heavy charge of shot and progressive 
powder. When the powder is ignited by 
the primer, the force that moves the shot 
from the shell into the barrel is more in 
the nature of a heavy push than the sudden 
blow characteristic of the older smoke- 
less powders. The result is that the shot 
receiving the force of the expanding pow- 
der gases are not deformed and pressed 
out of shape nearly so much as when the 
older quicker-burning powders were used. 
The result is a higher velocity and a bet- 
ter pattern. “Blown” patterns, often ob- 
tained with heavy loads of non-progressive 
powders, are happily a thing of the past. 
We don’t get “blown” patterns in high- 
grade shotgun shells to-day. 

Pistol and revolver powders are quick 
burning. These are necessary so all the 
powder will be burned and the pressure of 
the gases imparted to the bullet before it 
leaves the short barrel. 

It is the pressure of the powder gases 
that holds up a warning ae to the car- 
tridge maker. It is pressure that has 
halted the development of cartridges 
giving higher velocity and muzzle energy 
than we now have. No gun action 
is safer or stronger than the brass cases 
of the cartridges it uses. When you want 
to look at and examine the thing that 
stands between you and injury, possibly 
eternity, every time you fire a powerful 
high-power rifle like the .30-’06, don’t for- 
get that your personal security depends 
on something else beside the rugged ac- 
tion of your gun—look at the cartridge 


the shooter to be permanently disabled. 
Until we can find a cheap substitute for 
brass having a much higher tensile 
strength, we need not look for cartridges 
with higher breech pressures, velocities 
and muzzle energies than those we have at 
present. It may be that we shall see am- 
munition with higher velocity and more 
energy than we now have, but this will be 
obtained by the use of improved progres- 
sive powder giving no more or perhaps 
even less pressure than the standard high- 
power loads of the present. Certain it is 
that we have just about reached the safe 
and sane pressure limit for the brass cases 
of our modern high-power ammunition. 


OW that high-power cartridges 
using non-corrosive primers have 
been used by shooters for some time, those 
interested in the reloading of the fired 
cases are finding out that this new ammuni- 
tion has one serious disadv antage. The new 
non-corrosive primers contain fulminate of 
mercury, and shooters learned many years 
ago that the use of primers containing this 
chemical caused the shells to become brittle 
and crumbly and was responsible for a 
general weakening of the case. Such cases 
are probably perfectly safe to reload with 
light and medium charges, but may be posi- 
tively dangerous w hen subjected to the 
rending pressure of a high-power charge. 
To all those who expect to reload their 
fired shells, I cannot recommend too 
strongly the use of the time-tried non- 
mercuric primer. Insist that the new fac- 
tory ammunition you buy contains these 
primers, and see to it that you use them 
when re-priming the fired cases. You will 
then play safe and avoid the danger hazard 
so common with guesswork. 
Excessive head-space is also responsible 
for pressure getting in a knock-out blow 
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on some guns. When the bolt is closed, it 
should fit tightly against the cartridge in 
the chamber—the tighter the better. With 
a space between the cartridge head and 
the face of the bolt, the pressure of the 
powder gases slams the shell back against 
the bolt when the shell is fired, the effect 
heing very much the same as if the face 
of the bolt were struck a heavy blow with 
a hammer. This continued pounding, due 
to much firing, may crystallize the locking 
lugs and cause them to break, which is 
certain to create serious trouble. 

Some of the cheap, imported guns have 
excessive head-space when new and are 
for that reason dangerous. 

Never trade the bolt of your gun for the 
bolt of a similar rifle. The newly acquired 
holt may work more smoothly than the old 
one, but it may give excessive head-space. 
All reliable firms are very careful to check 
the head-space of their rifles and each gun 
has its bolt ground to fit. 

Any good gun may develop too much 
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head-space after long-continued firing 
with heavy charges. The heavy backward 
pressures against the bolt may, in time, 
set back the bolt and lugs and allow too 
much space between the face of the bolt 
and the head of the cartridge. Enlarged 
cases near the heads may indicate too 
much head-space. A gun suspected of ex- 
cessive head-space should be returned to 
the factory and have a new bolt fitted or be 
given an honorary place in the gun cabinet 
for what it has done. 

Let no one become alarmed at what I 
have written regarding the bursting of 
brass cases and the blowing-up of rifle 
actions. Modern high-power factory am- 
munition is safe—as safe as it can be made. 
So are the actions of our fine sporting 
rifles. Yet, in spite of all this, once in a 
great while an action lets go. It is well, 
then, to keep in mind some of the con- 
tributing causes of pressure which, like an 
unleashed demon, work havoc with our 
guns and endanger our lives, 


A SPORTSMAN’S BOOKSHELF 
By Alan MacKenzie 


N recently reviewing some important 

books for this Department, the thought 
was brought home to me‘ that the litera- 
ture of the gun had heretofore received 
slight consideration. Dr. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, gained additional fame some 
years ago by the compilation of his five- 
foot shelf of the world’s best literature, 
which it is said represents a liberal educa- 
tion in a condensed form for those who 
have not had the time or the opportunity 
to acquire it by going to college. 

I do not aspire to stand beside this il- 
lustrious educator, nor do I suggest such 
an ambitious library for the average shoot- 
ing man. It could, I believe, be condensed 
to about half that space. I therefore make 
bold to suggest a two-foot-six shelf of 
shooting books which I believe will afford 
a liberal education upon firearms and their 
use both here and abroad. 

Such a library, which is well within the 
means of the average man, since it con- 
sists of but twenty volumes, most of which 
are easily available and inexpensive and a 
few of which, though out of print, can be 
picked up in the second-hand mart without 
a great deal of difficulty, would afford a 
wealth of information and highly interest- 
ing reading that would make the reader 
an unusually well-informed shooting man. 

have estimated that, at the current 
prices and with discretion in acquiring 
those few which are out of print, the 
entire cost would be, to put it conserva- 
tively, not over ninety dollars. This is 
not at all a sum which one would feel 
seriously if the books are picked up from 
time to time, as they can be read. In fact. 
this figure could be materially decreased if 
one had the patience to wait and just buy 
second-hand copies, even of those in print. 

I have divided my proposed library into 
two equal parts, consisting first of ten 
books upon the rifle, pistol and shotgun— 
their construction and use; secondly, ten 
books upon game shooting throughout the 
world, or at least those parts of it which 
are best known and afford the best and 
most popular sport. 

THE AMERICAN RIFLE 

by Townsend Whelen (Century Co. ) 
Tue Gun anp Its DeEVELOPMENT* 

by W. W. Greener (Cassell) 
AMERICAN Ptsto. SHOOTING 

by W. D. Fraser (Dutton) 
. Betrer TRAP SHOOTING 

by L. B. Smith (Dutton) 
5. SMALL-BoreE RIFLE SHOOTING 
by E. C. Crossman (S.A.T.P. Co.** 

THE Art OF SHOOTING 

by Chas. Lancaster 


? 


(Lancaster) 


* Out of print, 


. SPORTING RIFLES AND RIFLE SHOOTING 
by John Caswell (Appleton ) 
. MopERN GUN-SMITHING 
by Clyde Baker (S.A.T.P. Co.) 
. MopERN SHOTGUNS AND Loaps 
by Chas. Askins (S.A.T.P. Ca.) 
. HAnp-LoapDING AMMUNITION 
by J. R. Mattern (S.A.T.P. Co.) 
AMERICAN GAME BirD SHOOTING 
by Geo. B. Grinnell 
(Field & Stream) 
AMERICAN DucCK SHOOTING 
by George B. Grinnell 
(Field & Stream) 
AMERICAN GAME SHOOTING 
by Paul A. Curtis 
. GAME Birp SHOOTING 
by Chas. Askins 
. Sport IN Europe* 
by F. G. Aflalo 
). WILDERNESS HUNTING 
CRAFT 
by Townsend Whelen 
(S.A.73 3; Go.) 
AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 
by Theo. Roosevelt (Scribners ) 
. GAME TRAILS IN British COLUMBIA 
by Bryan Williams (Scribners ) 
. SHOOTING BY Moor, FIELD AND SHORE 
by Eric Parker ( Lippincott ) 
20. Witp Sports or INprA* 
by Capt. Shakespear 
but available 


(Dutton) 
(Macmillan) 


(Dutton) 
AND WILD- 


through second- 
hand 7 dealers. 

"ae. Co 
Publishing Co. 

1. The American Rifle is chosen be- 
cause, while it is admittedly not up-to- 
date and sadly needs revising to include 
latest models and various improved loads 
for the old favorites, it is nevertheless the 
only complete work we have on American 
rifles and ammunition. It is from the pen 
of one acknowledged to be our foremost 
rifle authority and much of the general 
information which it contains will remain 
of permanent value to the shooting world. 

2. No library on gunnery could be com- 
plete without The Gun and Its Develop- 
ment, the classic on firearms construction 
from their beginning to date. Not only 
was W. W. Greener an able writer, but he 
was one of the foremost gun-makers of 
his time and contributed many inventions 
and lasting improvements to the modern 
gun. He wrote several books on the rifle 
and shotgun and their use, in sport and 
war, but in that ambitious tome, The Gun 
and Its Development, consisting of 784 
pages, he contributed a work which will, I 
believe, continue to be the international 
textbook on the subject for a long time. 


is the Small Arms Technical 


3. While there are many other books 
on the pistol which are equally good from 
certain points of view, American Pistol 
Shooting is the most up-to-date. It was 
written by an accomplished exponent of 
the art of pistol shooting and it approaches 
its subject from the practical point of 
view, which will appeal most and be of 
the greatest benefit to the average man. 

4. Better Trap Shooting is unique, in- 
asmuch as it is the only thoroughly mod- 
ern dissertation upon that subject. Written 
by a champion, in a clear concise style, it 
sets forth the theories of which he has 
so ably demonstrated the worth in com- 
petition with the best shots of this country. 
It is a splendid contribution to the litera- 
ture on the gun. 

5. In a like manner, Small-Bore Rifle 
Shooting is selected because it is the only 
book ever written, to my knowledge, 
which is entirely devoted to the small 
bore. It is up-to-date, completely covers 
its subject from every point of view and 
is the work of the most accomplished 
writer the gun has ever known—a writer 
who, aside from his literary merit, is 
admittedly one of the outstanding authori- 
ties on the small-bore and its use for 
target shooting. 

6. The Art of Shooting, while in no 
sense a new book, having first been pub- 
lished in 1889 and now in its eighth edi- 
tion, is, I believe, the best treatise on how 
to shoot at flying game and more par- 
ticularly where to hold on such game. 
There are other volumes upon which I 
hesitated a moment to consider, but none 
of them are so elaborately illustrated in 
order to explain the text. There is no 
shot, whatever the angle may be, that has 
been slighted, and even if one could not 
read the English language, the pictures 
would be worth their weight in gold to 
any beginner in the shooting game. 

7. Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting 
is admittedly the best practical treatise on 
the use of the modern big-game rifle in 
the field, which has thus far been offered. 
Col. John Caswell, the author, was for 
many years Captain of the Massachusetts 
Rifle Team and has had a wealth of 
experience in big-game shooting both here 
and abroad, including Africa. It has been 
my good fortune to shoot with him both 
in Europe and in the States and I know 
that he is looked upon abroad as our first 
authority on the gun and its use. One of 
the important features of his book is the 
extremely valuable illustrations of the 
proper spots to place the bullet in various 
species of game. 


Farmer Gun-smithing is, as the title 


suggests, a practical dissertation on 


how to do anything to a shotgun, rifle or 
pistol that comes within the category of 


a gun-smith’s work. It tells how to 
straighten and polish stocks, blue barrels, 
repair locks and everything or anything 
which will add to the life or appearance 
of firearms. Mr. Baker is recognized as 
one of our foremost gun-smiths and I 
personally consider the book indispensa- 
ble to any man who uses guns to any 
great extent. 

9. Modern Shotguns and Loads is the 
latest and most up-to-date work upon the 
American shotgun. I say “American” with 
emphasis, because, while the author treats 
upon the foreign guns as well, it is there 
that he is at sea. While I find much upon 
which to disagree with Captain Askins 
concerning shotgun construction and appli- 
cation, I nevertheless look upon him as 
the foremost authority in the world re- 
garding the external and internal ballistics 
of the shotgun and from that standpoint 
the book is of very great value. 

10. Hand-loading Ammunition, by Mat- 
tern, is beyond all question of doubt the 
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best thing which has been done upon the 
subject. It will not appeal to the majority 
of sportsmen who do not go in for that 
phase of the shooting game, but it rounds 
out the practical shooting library. There- 
fore, we may safely say that, in ten vol- 
umes, we have completely covered the 
subject. 

So much for the books upon guns and 
ammunition. In the second series, consist- 
ing of the volumes on field shooting, I 
would suggest the following: 

11. To the American sportsmen it is 
obvious that books upon American shoot- 
ing should be of first importance and fore- 
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15. In a like manner, Sport in Europe | 


briefly describes all of the shooting of | 
Europe, so that one can pick up the book 
and, at a glance, so to speak, get a brief 
and concise description of what the sports- 
man may expect as to variety and the 
conditions to be met with over there. 
16. Wilderness Hunting and Wieildcraft 
is the most informative work for the 
American big-game hunter that has yet 
been compiled. It is invaluable to the tyro 
and of assistance to the seasoned nimrod 
who is approaching new fields of conquest. 
African Game Trails is a work of 
acknowledged merit the world over and 
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A fine brace of ean from British Columbia killed by F. A. Sanborn of Mexico City 


most among these I would place American 
Game Bird Shooting by that splendid 
sportsman and capable writer, George 
Bird Grinnell. His work in the interest of 
better sport and sporting ethics needs no 
introduction. His two books are the 
American classics on game-bird shooting. 
Not only are they considered by all 
authorities the most reliable we have, but 
they are the most complete in their in- 
formation. 

12. What the foregoing volume is to the 
upland shooter the accompanying work, 
American Duck Shooting is to the wild- 
fowler—the most complete and authori- 
tative work that we have on the subject. 
No more need be said about it here to 
justify its being included in this list. 

13. I have included American Game 
Shooting by Capt. Curtis because it is the 
most modern work treating of all types 
of field shooting under one cover, and 
because it is based upon his personal 
experiences in the field, within the im- 
mediate past and present. It approaches 
shooting, not as so many do, from the 
past, but cites what may be expected today. 

14. Game Bird Shooting, the latest effort 
from the pen of Charles Askins, is selected 
because it is a pleasing and breezy de- 
scription by one of our foremost shooting 
authorities, in which he paints a vivid 
picture of "the cream of the shooting in 
this country from the seventies to the be- 
ginning of the present century, when we 
first began to acquire all the advantages of 
improved arms and ammunition and be- 
fore the depletion of the natural game 
supply compelled the restriction of the 
bag limit and the radical shortening of 
the open season. Game-bird shooting as 
Captain Askins writes of it herein, is 
gone forever. But it is a highly convinc- 
ing and readable document as to the glo- 
ries of free sport in the immediate past. 


draws a clear picture of conditions as they 
are over much of the so called Dark 
Continent. I must confess that there has 
been such a flood of literature on African 
sport in the past few years, that I found 
it very difficult to select the most meri- 
torious volume upon the subject. But 
Colonel Roosevelt was not only a great 
sportsman, but a keen naturalist and a 
close observer as well and, when we con- 
sider that he stands for so much that is 
fine to the sportsmen of this country and 
his book is so easily secured and was so 
well received by the European authorities, 
I feel that no better choice could have 
been made for American consumption. 


HILE Game Trails in British Co- 
lumbia is confined to a description 
of a comparatively restricted section of the 
Northwest, it is conceded to be one of the 
best things which has ever been done 
upon American big-game fields and the 
pictures which it draws and the les- 
sons which it teaches can as readily be 
applied to Western Alberta, the Yukon 
and Alaska. These three territories con- 
stitute about all that is worth while to- 
day for those who want and can afford 
the best that remains for the rifleman. 
19. Shooting by Moor, Field and Shore 
represents the latest work by an acknowl- 
edged British authority upon shooting and 
the preservation of game in the British 
Isles. It not only accurately informs the 
reader upon the actual conditions there, 
but teaches us a great deal which must be 
learned over here, before we can greatly 
improve conditions at home. 

20. Wild Sports of India by Capt. 
(not Will) Shakespear, is, I regret, out 
of print and difficult to secure. It is never- 
theless conceded to be one of the best 
works which has been done, describing 
the big-game shooting in central Asia. 











Do You Want 
To BecomeAn 





Expert Indoor 
TARGET SHOOTER? 


If so, tell us where you shoot, 
the make, model and caliber of 
your rifle, and we will gladly 
advise you. We are thoroughly 
experienced in indoor (and out- 
door) target shooting for men, 
boys and girls. Lyman experts 
are constantly on the range and 
know the sights that bring high 
scores. Of interest to all shoot- 
ers is the 60-page Lyman Sight 
catalog sent to you for 10 cents 
(stamps acceptable), or free 
folder. 





_ LYMAN SIGHTS ARE STANDARD 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middieheld, Conn. 


Guns—Tackle 


The new FAR-CAB 
SPORTS CABINET 
furnishes a handy, dry, 
clean place to keep 
your favorite equip- 
ment safely under lock 
and key. Made of heavy 
gauge sheet steel, 18” 
wide, 12” deep, 65” 
high. Here is your op- 
portunity to get a real 
Sportsmen’s Cabinet at 
a reasonable price. 
Dark green $10.25— 
or Walnut $12.25, F. 
O. B. Chicago. Send 
check or money order 
to 

FARRELL STEEL 

CABINET CO. 
2553 E. 75th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Regent 1733 






















































Want a Single Trigger? Here's a good one! Fool- 

Proof, Non-Selective— $3.50 on a new gun. $4.25 on 

one of our used guns. Can't be put on other makes. 
Our famous “Long Range” double, $21.60, Single 

Trigger, if wanted, $3.50. Write for Catalog. 

“It's a Durable Double” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N.Y. 





Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols, 
Scopes, Targets, Ammunition, Parts & Accessories, de- 
scribed with new prices. Over 1100 illustrations. This re- 


ww Send 2S¢ in stamps for this 144 
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RIFLE-SIGHT SETTING FOR 
SMALL GAME 


By A. D. Conant 


OST rifle users have at last come 

to the conclusion that the peep sight 
located on the receiver is the best type of 
iron sight for both target and game. As 
the best of these sights provide for easy 
adjustment of both elevation and wind- 
age, there are many sight settings avail- 
able. 

It is a simple matter for the target shot 
to fire sighting shots and thus move his 
group into the center of the black, there- 
by getting his share of tens. The user of 
the .22 caliber rifle on small game has no 
such fine opportunity for sight adjust- 
ment. Usually, the hunter of vermin and 
small game gets only one shot at his 
target. This shot is at an unknown range 
and the high trajectory of the .22 causes 
many a miss. 

The .22 long rifle is of such power that 
it should only be used on game smaller 
than the eastern woodchuck. This is so 
even if the hollow-point bullet with its 
added killing power is used. 

With this restriction on the size of game, 
it is evident that the shots must group in 
a fairly small circle to be at all effective. 
It is believed that a group of greater 
size than two inches will not fulfill this 
requirement. This means that the range 
for small-game shooting cannot be much 
over fifty yards, for most shooters using 
the general run of .22 caliber rifles and 
ammunition purchased in small lots as 
used cannot shoot groups much smaller 
than this, particularly under hunting con- 
ditions. 

The problem of sight setting is to so 
adjust the rear sight that small game, any- 
where from the muzzle of the rifle to a 
distance of fifty yards, will be struck. A 
study of ballistic tables and practical ex- 
perience shows that, if the rifle is sighted 
so that the center of the group coincides 
with the point of aim at forty yards, the 
necessary conditions will be met. With 
this sight setting, the highest point of 
trajectory will occur at twenty-five yards 
and will be approximately three-quarters 
of an inch above the point of aim. At fifty 
yards the center of the group will be about 
one half inch below the point of aim. With 
the centers of groups so located it is ob- 
vious that all small game will readily be 
struck without sight adjustment. 

It is well for the user of the .22 to re- 
member that various lots of ammunition, 
even of the same make, will vary some- 
what and that weather conditions, which 
may change from hour to hour have a 
marked effect on the location of the group 
in relation to the line of sight. It is there- 
fore essential, if the best success is de- 
sired, to target the rifle each day it is 
used. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SILENCER 


Capt. Curtis: 

In a lot of my shooting I like the use of a gun 
silencer and I’m interested in O. Brown's 
silencers of Davenport, Iowa. According to the 
description of the silencer from Mr. Brown's 
booklet that I have, the silencers for high-power- 
ed rifles measure 1% inches in diameter and 
about 10 inches long. I’ve never had a silencer 
for a high-powered rifle and I don’t know much 
about them. Any way, according to Mr. Brown’s 
measurements, I figure the silencer for high- 
powered rifles is a rather large affair and I was 
wondering if it'll interfere with my aiming when 
shooting? And does it make the rifle clumsy to 
handle, both at target shooting and hunting? I 
forgot to mention that the silencer weighs 15 
ounces, 

The following rifle is the one I want to equi 
with a silencer. The Remington Model 30-S, 
chambered for the .30 Springfield ’06 cartridge. 
Can this rifle be fitted with a silencer? 

Does the silencer take away any killing power 
from the bullets? Does it interfere with the bul- 
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let in its fight? I mean will it make the bullets 

shoot crooked? Does threading the muzzle end of 

a rifle for a silencer ruin it in any way? 
CarMINE GENTILE. 


Ans.—In the first place let me draw your at- 
tention to the fact that the use of silencers is 
illegal in certain cities and states. 

As regards the use of a silencer on a high- 
velocity rifle, it is as you suppose a rather bulky 
addition which will make the rifle very muzzle 
heavy. It, however, is not centered on the barrel 
and in consequence, does not obscure the line of 
sight. However, silencers, you may not be aware, 
are not as satisfactory in so far as deadening the 
report of high-velocity rifles is concerned. When 
the velocity of the charge in question is greater 
than 2000 feet per second, a great deal of that 
whip-like report we hear is caused by the passage 
of the bullet through the air, which at such high 
speed creates a vacuum in back of it. 

Obviously, the silencer could have no physical 
effect upon a noise which is produced outside of 
the gun. Therefore, while a silencer will almost 
completely absorb the noise of a .22 or .32 rim- 
fire or similar cartridge, it will only reduce the 
report of a rifle such as the .30-30 high-speed 
bullet or the .30-06 Springfield bullet, about one- 
third, It has, however, one other advantage, in 
that it materially reduces recoil. I think, in most 
instances, it will cut down the recoil of a high- 
velocity rifle about forty per cent, but I question 
that this is of any great value when you consider 
the added weight to your arm. Personally, I 
would rather be punished a little bit harder oc- 
casionally and not have to lug so much addition- 
al weight about with me. ’ 

Your Remington Model 30-S can be fitted with 
a silencer all right but all the points which I have 
brought out for and against the silencer would 
apply. It doesn’t make a rifle inaccurate and it 
doesn’t diminish the energy of the bullet, but I 
question, nevertheless, that you want one as 
much as you think you do. 

Suootine Epitor. 


BRASS SHELLS 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

Is it possible to load modern smokeless pow- 
der into brass shells and obtain good results at 
trapshooting ? 

f this can be done, where can one obtain 
shells, primers, loading tools and ammunition? 

L. C. Knicut. 


Ans.—You would find it entirely impractical 
to load and reload brass shells for trapshooting. 
In the first place, it would take you so long to 
load them that it wouldn’t be worthy of consid- 
eration if your time was of the slightest value. 
Furthermore, brass shells, or I should say brass 
shotgun shells to be more specific, only give good 
results with black powder. The brass shell, as 
you can readily see, cannot be properly crimped 
so as to afford the necessary resistance to set up 
the proper pressure to burn smokeless powder. 
As a result, their use is confined almost solely 
to very heavy charges of shot with black powder 
for duck shooting. 

For this purpose, they are loaded a great deal 
abroad but a heavy charge of shot, such as two 
ounces in a twelve-bore gun, which some of 
these European wildfowlers use, which would set 
up sufficient pressure with smokeless powder to 
make it burn properly, would also pound your 
head off, because of the heavy recoil involved. 
The loading of brass shells is almost a lost art 
in America. 

SxHootinc Eprtor. 


ACCURACY OF THE .30-30 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I am contemplating the purchase of a Model 
55 Winchester, calibre .30 W.C.F., for deer. 
While I realize that this is a superb kunting 
combination, I am in doubt whether it is accu- 
rate. enough for 100-yard target shooting—a 
pastime I indulge in from time to time with my 
Army friends. 

Naturally, in a hunting arm with this cartridge, 
I do not expect the accuracy inherent in our 
bolt-action military arms. Would you be good 
enough to inform me what size group a .30 W.C.F. 
will make in a Model 55 at 100 yards? At 200 
yards? Could a standard barrel, especially se- 
lected for accuracy, be obtained? If I am on the 
wrong track in choosing a combined hunting and 
target arm, please put me back in the groove 
again. 

Are the Models 55, advertised by New York 
dealers in the sporting magazines at reduced 
prices, standard in all respects? I note they ad- 
vertise the take-down feature. Is this a desirable 
feature in this arm? The Winchester people do 
not catalogue it. 

Wm. W. SoutHarp. 


Ans.—I should think that a solid-frame Model 
55 with the modern .30 W.C.F. ammunition 
should give you in the neighborhood of two-inch 
groups at one hundred yards. Ten years ago a 
good one would give you three-inch groups at one 
hundred yards. They must have improved an 
inch in that time. It is good enough for informal 
target shooting at one Giateal yards. 

Of course, if you want maximum results, you 
ought to get a Model 54 carbine for the "30.30 
cartridge. At two hundred yards it ought to give 
you between four- and five-inch groups. Beyond 


that I imagine it will fall off badly. 

I doubt that you would gain anything by at. 
tempting to get a barrel especially selected for 
accuracy. You certainly are on the wrong track 
in “ to acquire a lever-action rifle for tar- 
get shooting and game too. I agree with you that 
it is a good deer rifle but it is not in any sense 
of the word a target rifle. 

The 55's offered at reduced prices by various 
dealers in New York City and elsewhere are in 
every respect standard arms and not seconds, 
The Winchester Company had a large reserve 
stock on hand and merely endeavored to dispose 
of them by such a sale. 

Suootine Eprror. 


LEE ENFIELD .303 


Epitor Arms & AmM™MuNITION Dep't: 

Being a reader of Fietp & STREAM, and more 
especially of your articles on arms and ammuni- 
tion, I would very much appreciate if you would 
give me your opinion on the qualities of the Lee 
Enfield .303. 

As this rifle is used by many Canadian hunt- 
ers, I think that any information concerning this 
matter would be much appreciated by your Cana- 
dian readers. 

am using this rifle, made to a sporting de- 
sign, and using the Western expanding-point 
and boat-tail bullet, and I have always obtained 
clean kills on deer with only one shot. I have 
also heard that this rifle is used on dangerous 
game (lion, tiger, etc.) and was found very 
satisfactory. 

Gaston Margvis. 


Ans.—Nothing that I could say would detract 
from the marvelous record made by the Lee En- 
field .303 rifle during the late War. The Cana- 
dian and British forces were armed with it for 
years and it had to stand the hardest test any 
rifle was ever put to in the mud of the trenches 
of Flanders. The cartridge is a splendid one for 
general North American game shooting and the 
rifle thoroughly reliable. 

Whereas the standard military Lee Enfield is 
a pretty clumsy weapon for sporting use, the 
sporting rifle of this design is excellent and I 
would highly recommend it. 

The rifle is used a great deal in India and 
Africa, not because it is the best rifle for such 
dangerous game, but because it happens to be the 
handiest one around. The military rifle of any 
country is always predominant over any other 
variety. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


SAVAGE MODEL 99RS 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I intend buying a new rifle and would appre- 
ciate your help in the selection of the rifle I have 
in mind. 

The one I intend to purchase is the new 
Savage rifle, Model 99RS, but what puzzles me 
is which caliber to choose, the .250/3000 or the 


Most of my hunting is done in Pennsylvania 


and, as you no doubt know, the country is very 
thick and most of the shooting is done at close 
range. I have been using the Savage .300 for 
the past few years and like the way it handles. 
Still I have been considering the .250/3000, al- 
though friends have advised against it, claiming 
that the velocity is greater in the .250/3000 than 
the .300 and, according to their way of think- 
ing, apt to do less real killing than the slower 
and heavier bullet. 

Which caliber would you prefer and why? 
Any additional information will be appreciated 
in regard to the good or bad points of the rifle. 

StepHen Bisko, Jr. 


Ans.—I don’t think that you could do better 
than the Model 99RS for Pennsylvania deer 
shooting and if I were you I would stick to the 
.300 carbine. The .250/3000 is a splendid load 
for medium-size game in open country and the 
light bullet is very easily deflected ‘and not so 
good a load for cover shooting as the .300 which 
will plough through brush and still hit its mark 
in most instances. Besides, some day you might 
want to go up into Maine or New Brunswick 
or Quebec for moose and you would still have 
a gun that would be desirable for the purpose in 
every way, whereas the .250/3000 would not. 

Suootinc Epitor. 


DOUBTFUL 


Gun Epitor: 

Would you please tell me who made the shot- 
guns called “‘Tryon Special” and whether or not 
it is considered a good or a cheap make of gun? 

R. J. Heatu. 


Ans.—There is no manufacturer of guns 
named Tryon. One of the biggest sporting- 
goods houses in Philadelphia is E. K. Tryon 
and Company, so I hazard the guess that the 
Tryon Special is a gun made for distribution by 
them by some manufacturer catering to that 
trade. I have never seen one of the guns, so I 
cannot tell you anything about it, but the fact 
that it has “Tryon Special” upon it and no name 
and address might make me suspicious that the 
gun was one of the inexpensive varieties. 

Snootinc Eprtor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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EVERYBODY’S DOING IT 
(Continued from page 32) 


puts it in his book, When Skeet Birds 
Fly: “A great many men who shoot in 
the field will learn more how to shoot a 
shotgun—and in particular, will learn 
what shotgun to shoot. 

“Skeet has one queer angle to it. It was 
designed to let the shooter use his pet 
field- shooting gun. As it works out, how- 
ever, it often shows up the unsuspected 
fact that one’s pet field-shooting gun is not 
so hot after all; that it never did fit the 
victim, and that he bagged all this game 
in the past by dint of shooting plenty 
shells, generosity of pattern, and the ab- 
sence of some clammy-hearted person with 
a pad and pencil to keep score on hits 
and misses. 

“The gun which lets the owner become 
thoroughly proficient at skeet will work 
out ideally for almost any upland form of 
shooting—in other words, an ideal field 
gun. But the converse often is not true— 
that the gun used for years in the field is 
just right for skeet. The reason is merely 
that many shotgun shooters have no idea 
that their guns are not just right, and it 
takes skeet, with the necessity for more 
accurate pointing and with a stern scorer 
to tab hits and misses, to show that the 
gun does not fit or that the owner is really 
too slow with a repeating shotgun to be 
at his best with this type, or some other 
unsuspected condition. 

“As a rifleman of a quarter-century 
standing, a former instructor in the Army, 
and in constant contact with riflemen, I 
found years ago that quite often the self- 
confessed ‘game shot’ with the rifle was 
merely a very punk shot when put to the 
test of a target and scores kept on him. A 
lot of ‘field shots’ are in the same category, 
and when they tackle skeet they learn 
to shoot a shotgun—and learn what shot- 
gun to shoot. 

“So I am_going to reverse the original 
premise of Mr. Foster to the effect that 
one’s field gun is the ideal gun for skeet. 
The gun proven right for skeet is the ideal 
field gun—but skeet is the test. 

“By no means do I desire to create the 
idea that skeet requires a new gun, but 
certainly it is better to find out that the 
old gun is only half-efficient than to waste 
golden opportunities in the field through 
persistence with some gun that never was 
right. Often changes in stock and changes 
in boring or another barrel or pair of 
barrels make the gun right, but it is my 
observation that half the shooters who get 
the skeet bug make changes in their guns 
to increase their hits after a few months’ 
experience. And hitting birds at skeet is 
a very, very close approximation to hitting 
birds in the field. One thing sure, the man 
who has obtained what he deems the ideal 
gun for his pet game of skeet has a gun 
that is useful for any form of ‘practical’ 
shooting and is not loaded up with a 
special weapon fit for this game and this 
game alone. So the investment in what 
is felt to be the ideal skeet gun is a fine 
investment after all.” 


O quote from the Detroit Athletic Club 
News: “It’s the skeet shooter who 
is now firing the shot that is heard ’round 
the world. A little more than a year ago, 
L. D. Bolton, who is the granddaddy of 
all Detroit skeet shooters, was able to 
muster only a dozen or more devotees 
when he first tried to get people interested. 
Now there are a couple of hundred gun- 
men—and gunwomen, too—who assemble 
on the skeet field at the Country Club and 
bang away at the targets every afternoon, 
rain or shine, zero or blood-heat weather.” 
Clubs are springing up like mushrooms 
all over the country. We are told that, at 
the present writing, there are 634 of them 


in operation and affiliated with the na- 
tional organization, not to mention an un- 
told number of privately-owned clubs as 
well. It would seem that there are about 
thirty or forty active members in the 
average club. Of these, the most enthu- 
siastic and top-notch, first-flight men will 
burn about 4,000 shells a season. Some of 
the members, of course, will not shoot 
more than eight or ten times a year, but 
it is surprising to note that the members 
of several small clubs which I have at- 





tended shoot over 50,000 shells per sea- | 
son. The top of the list would appear to | 


be the Detroit Country Club, which con- 
sumed 319,270 shells on skeet last year. 
What the total consumption of ammuni- 


tion throughout the country for this pur- | 
pose is, we would hesitate even to hazard | 


a guess, but it has been estimated that 
18,000,000 shells are fired annually at 
skeet. 

One of the interesting things about skeet 
is that it is attracting many women. It 
may be that there never was a sufficient 
effort made to interest women in shooting 
as a sport, as in most trapshooting clubs 
women were not invited to join—it was 
a man’s game. This has not been the case 
with skeet, which is now being taken up 
by many of the smart golf and country 
clubs. Being of recent origin and becoming 
more popular at a time when women are 
taking part in all outdoor activities, it has 
attracted the attention of the younger set. 
They are becoming just as active in it as 
they are in golf or tennis, the women 
shooting in the same squads as the men, 
and of course they have their own handi- 
cap and championship tournaments. As a 
matter of fact, skeet shooting is becoming 
quite the smart thing to do. 


UT the rock upon which skeet is sol- 

idly ensconced is not merely the actual 
numbers of its supporters but its splendid 
democracy. It draws its adherents from 
all walks of life—the capitalist and the 
laboring man reach a common level in 
its pursuit, since, fortunately, it is not an 
expensive pastime. 

I have attended the weekly shoots of 
many skeet clubs which draw almost 
their entire membership from the work- 
ing classes, yet there are fully as many 
affluent men who formerly put away their 
guns when the game-shooting season was 
over, and now would as soon go vaca- 
tioning without their skeet guns as they 
would think of leaving their golf bags 
behind. 

In fact, a number of golf clubs are in- 
stalling skeet fields. Here many of their 
members foregather in the winter when 
the greens are closed, and thereby the 
clubs gain an additional revenue. What is 
more to the point, their taking up skeet 
has led to many women becoming inter- 
ested in field shooting. 

Catering to the demand and as an ad- 
ditional attraction, most of the resort 
hotels are now offering skeet as a draw- 
ing card, so that, wherever one goes, 
either on a business trip or for pleasure, 
he is almost sure to find skeet available. 

When the carpenter or the bricklayer 
puts down his tools on Saturday after- 
noon, he hies himself to his skeet club, 
and the tired bank president, motoring 
south for relaxation, whether he stops at 
Pinehurst, Palm Beach or some obscure 
back-country town, can be sure of a 
near-by field at which to burn powder. 

Among the prominent citizens who are 
active in the game are Mr. Alvan Ma- 
cauley, President of the Packard Motor 
Company; Mr. Henry B. Joy, Sr., former 
President of the same concern, who now 
holds the world’s 20-gauge long-run 
record of 152 straight; John W. Maltman, 
Deputy Attorney General of the state 

(Continued on page 53) 
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FUR COMFORT 


At Low Cost 


“ESKIMO” COAT 
No. 5—(Illustrated) 
Twill Gabardine abso- 
lutely waterproof, Lined 
throughout with Glossy 
Russian fur. Beautiful 
Fur collar. 40 inches long. 


SIZES 36 to 42 


Guaranteed 
Value s 


$25 
OUR PRICE 
* 
AVIATOR’S SUIT 
No. I—(Illustrated) 








Just the thing for Duck Hunting 
and Fishing. Absolutely water- 
proof. Fur lining in legs, arms 
and body affords perfect com- 
fort at all temperatures. 


SIZES 36 to 42 


Guaranteed Cost to 
S. Government 


U. S. 
OUR PRICE 
MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


If in ten days you are not entirely satisfied with any garment, -| 


will refund your money 











Send $1.00 for each garment ordered; balance C.0.D. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS COMPANY 


261 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
Dept. F. Tel. Barclay 7-6400 
SPECIAL PRICES TO CLUBS AND DEALERS 
AGENTS WANTED 








ELBERT FIREPLACES 


Complete in Themselves— 
Require No Masonry 


For Cabins, Camps, 
Tents, Cottages, 
Houses, Etc. 
Convenient size, stur- 
dy construction. Last 
foryears. Burn wood. 
Heat from all sides 

top. Connectwith 
any flue or stove pipe 
hole. Easilymoved.60 
Ibs. Little Fuel, much 
heat. Good looking. 
Absolutely SAFE. 


Buy from Factory 
Save ONE-HALF 





Pat. eppld. for 
-O.B. Back: 
$1 2.00 — Screen $1.00 extra 











Send Draft or Money Order. Booklet on request 








B. F. ELBERT BAcKUS, MINN. 

















$13 to $80 
POCKET PRISA 
BINOCULARS 





Are fast sw Ep larger types. 3% 


to 8 power, 5 to 


0 oz. weight. We 


carry Svenyihing in glasses, new and 


used and allow 10 days’ trial. 
7 power 5 Ro 
eoulars $9.5 





vest pocket mon- 


J. Alden Loring geyeg Oweco. NY 












GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-sround boot in the world” 
Since 1850 


GOKEY COMPANY 
B St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Edited by “SKEETER” 


MARK! 


A new game bird has appeared upon the horizon 
By A. C. Strahlendorff 


(Eastern States Individual Champion) 


N outdoor pursuit to bridge the gap 
A between the close of the hunting 
season and the opening of the 
fishing season has long been the quest of 
sportsmen. With the scatter gun soon to 
be laid away among the mothballs and 
general limbo of forgotten things, there 
ensues a period which is very irksome to 
the lover of the great outdoors. 

In recent years, a new game bird has 
appeared upon the horizon. Although its 
culinary properties are of a very doubt- 
ful nature, it affords the shotgun enthusi- 
ast quite as much sport as the grouse 
in the timberlands or the bob-white in 
the stubble fields. Despite the fact that the 
law offers it no protection and countless 
thousands are slaughtered annually, the 
supply seems to be limitless and it is now 
a native bird in nearly all parts of the 
land. To verify the existence of this bird, 
a visit to a nearby skeet field will show 
this featherless, black “creature” taxing 
the skill of our ablest nimrods. 

Although space will not permit a lengthy 
discussion of the rules and regulations 


spokes spaced exactly thirty degrees apart. 

Standing on the hub and facing the rim, 
the point to the right, at which the first 
spoke intersects the rim, would be Station 
No. 1. Moving thirty degrees to the left 
would be Station No. 2 and so on around 
to Station No. 7. Station No. 8 would be 
located at the hub, sixty feet distant from 
the other stations. 

The traps are located at stations Nos. 
1 and 7. The No. 1 trap is placed at an 
elevation of ten feet while the No. 7 trap 
is placed at ground level. Both traps are 
set to throw targets that will clear Station 
No. 8 at a minimum height of fifteen feet 
and with sufficient speed to reach sixty 
feet beyond the opposite trap. The spring- 
ing of the traps is controlled from a re- 
mote point, usually behind Station No. 4. 

The shooter takes his position at Sta- 
tion No. 1 and upon his command of 
“mark,” the trap puller releases a target 
from the high trap. After firing at this 
target, the command is repeated and a 
target is released from the low trap. This 
procedure is followed at each of the other 


A ae 


te § =~ & age = - 


Become 
a better 


Game 


Shot 


astounding rapidity and has become a 
highly competitive sport and as such has 
attracted many of the keenest sportsmen. 

The desire for competition is inherent 
in all red-blooded people and it was in- 
evitable that this phase enter into skeet 
shooting. Club, inter-club, state and inter- 
state tournaments are now looked forward 
to with keen anticipation by all devotees 
of the sport. It is with a view toward 
participation in these events that the aver- 
age skeet shooter strives to perfect him- 
self. A few remarks which may be of 
value to the novice are therefore offered 
for what they may be worth. 

In considering certain faults that the 
beginner is prone to acquire, the im- 
portance of balance cannot be over- 
emphasized. In assuming the shooting 
position, the feet should be placed so 
that the gun may be swung within the 
limits of the field without raising the heels 
or otherwise shifting the position of the 
feet. Whether the left or the right foot 
is put forward naturally depends upon 
whether the shooter fires from the left 
or right shoulder. Avoid the inclination to 
throw the weight of the body too far 
forward, as this tends to lift the heel of 
the rear foot off the ground. Leaning 
slightly toward the direction of the shot is 
desirable, since the balance of the body 
may otherwise be upset by the recoil of 
the gun. Exaggerated leaning or crouch- 
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If the shooter at Station No. 1 fires at point C with the target at A, the target will 

move into the effective area B D simultaneously with the shot column. The same 

holds true at Station No. 2 except that the shooter must fire to the right as well 
as below the target W. 
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of skeet, a brief outline of its purposes 
may help those who are not yet entirely 
familiar with this new sport. Material is 
available to the reader who desires further 
detailed information. 

A semi-circle with its straight side 120 
feet long constitutes the layout of the 
skeet field. The general plan of a skeet 
field is shown quite clearly in the mast- 
head at the top of this page. Perhaps it 
would be somewhat simpler for those 
who have never actually seen a skeet 
layout, to liken it to a huge wheel which 
has been cut in two, having seven 





stations until sixteen shots have been fired. 
It is readily apparent that with each of 
these shots a different angle is presented 
to the shooter. 

Now the shooter returns to position 
No. 1 and this time the targets are re- 
leased in pairs. These are called doubles 
and are taken from Stations Nos. 1, 2, 
6 and 7 consecutively, leaving one shot to 
complete the round of twenty-five. This 
is termed the optional shot and, as the 
name implies, may be taken from any posi- 
tion the shooter elects. 

In view of its age, skeet has grown witli 


ing is to be avoided. Many skeet shooters 
find it decidedly difficult to break them- 
selves of the latter habit when once 
formed. The tendency to overshoot targets 
usually accompanies this fault, the reason 
being that the shooter straightens up as 
he swings with the target and conse- 
quently overshoots. 

It is to be remembered that the flight 
of the skeet target is a long graceful arc 
without halts or jerks, therefore it is im- 
portant that one trace this curve with a 
smooth, uninterrupted swing, following 
through and intercepting the target when 
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the proper lead has been gained. It follows 
then, that any undue rigidity of arms, 
body or legs tends to handicap the shooter. 

The best gun for the novice is one with 
which he has had some experience. A 
good field gun, be it double, automatic or 
pump, will prove satisfactory on the skeet 
field, provided it fits the shooter and 
possesses a reasonable amount of balance. 
The length of the barrel is optional. From 
26 to 30 inches is usual. A happy medium 
is the 28-inch barrel. This length affords 





Balance is important. The feet should be 
so placed that the gun may be swung with- 
out shifting their position 


an ample sighting plane and at the same 
time lends itself to rapid handling, par- 
ticularly at Station No. 8, where agility 


is of paramount importance. The bore and | 


gauge are also optional considerations, 
although a word of caution in regard to 
the beginner’s skeet gun may be offered. 

In an over-anxious desire to increase his 
score, the novice sometimes resorts to 
extreme measures to attain perfection. 
Many a fine shotgun has been ruined by 
having the carefully designed tubes 


reamed out or sawed off by the owner | 
who has allowed himself to become pat- | 
tern conscious. He believes that his score | 


can be increased in direct proportion to 
the area of the shot pattern. This hypothe- 
sis is but partly correct, since there are 
other facts which should be considered 
before the gun is permanently altered. 
The density of the shot pattern is directly 
dependent upon the degree of taper or 
choke in the barrel. Destroy this choke 
and you destroy the pattern. 


N skeet shooting, nothing is more dis- 

concerting than to have a target sneak 
through a patchy pattern. When this hap- 
pens, the shooter usually attempts tg 
rectify what he considers to have been 
an error in lead or elevation and, con- 
sequently, misses numerous succeeding 
shots. This is why experienced skeet 
shooters usually prefer a gun with more 
or less taper in the barrels. It is not 
uncommon to see weapons used for skeet 
shooting which are so short that flames 
belch from the muzzle, clearly indicating 
that the powder charge is still burning 
after the shot column has left the barrel. 
The number of targets that this type of 
gun will steal with some of its widely 
diffused stray pellets is more than offset 
by the number that will pass safely 
through the pattern. This is particularly 
true when it becomes necessary to reach 
out over twenty-five yards, as when shoot- 
ing in a high wind. To become a con- 
sistent skeet shooter it is essential to for- 














The O N LY sheet Traps 


that are 


Cocked and Released from a 
Single Central Control Lever 


TT rapidly increasing popularity of Skeet 
shooting and the development of large 
clubs and commercial Skeet fields brought 
out the need for faster, sturdier, more dur- 
able traps which could be controlled from a 
single point. In response to this need, West- 
ern’s experienced trapengineers designed the 
new Western Single-Control Skeet outfit. 


Western Skeet Traps are the only equip- 
ment in which both traps are cocked as well 
as released by a single control lever. This 
lever operates on the principle of the auto- 
mobile gear shift. A ) sess. motion cocks 
either or both traps. Drawing it back to the 
right, to the left, or in the center, releases 
the traps independently for singles or at the 
same instant for doubles. Difficult hand 
setting is eliminated along with the possi- 
bility of bent arms and carriers. Small boys 
can do the loading. 

Western traps throw accurate, regulation Skeet 
targets. This is something to be sure of in the equip- 
ment you buy. For ideal Skeet shooting, shoot 


Western Skeet loads over Western traps at White 
Flyer targets. 


Sold Outright—No Restrictions 
These traps are not leased or rented. There are no 
renewal contracts or other restrictions. The two 
traps and single lever control sell for only $60.00, 
f.o.b., East Alton, Ill., plus 10% Federal tax. The 
price is lower than for any comparable equipment. 
Complete details, including lgstenstinnn tee laying 
out and installing a Skeet fieldwill gladly besentfree. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
122 Benton Street + East Alton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. 7 San Francisco, California 





Single Lever Control 


A feature found in no other 
Skeet Trap equipment. As 
easy to operate as the gear- 
shift on your car. The two 
traps are not operated sepa- 
rately and independently but 
become a single, permanently 
coordinated unit. 


Control pipes are used be- 
tween the traps and control 
stand, instead of wires or 
cords, providing a solid con- 
nection that doesn’t easily 
get out of adjustment. 
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get all about “barn door” patterns and 
bear down on each target as if a rifle 
were being used or but one pellet was to 
do the work, instead of several hundred. 

There is no rule governing the precise 
point at which skeet targets shall be broken. 
Any place within the prescribed limits of 
the course is permissible. Some authori- 
ties advocate the breaking of targets 
directly over Station No. 8. This method 
tends toward automatic timing on the part 
of the shooter, especially when much of 
the shooting is confined to one set of traps. 
If a strange field is visited, the birds may 
be a trifle faster or slower and difficulty 
may be experienced in finding them. A 
shooter who uses this method generally 
dislikes shooting on windy days, because 
the wind destroys his timing. Further- 
more, in the shooting of doubles, if the 
first target _ taken as it passes over 
Station No. 8, it usually results in both 
targets being broken simultaneously, be- 
cause they must cross at this point. There- 
fore it would seem more advisable to prac- 
tice breaking targets at different points in 
their flight, taking the oncoming singles 
in fairly close. The shooter may divide the 
field into imaginary sections and practice 
breaking his targets in a different section 
each time. In this way he soon becomes 
adept at computing angles instantly, re- 
gardless of the position of the target. 
It is advisable to keep the gun down 
occasionally until the target has passed 
over Station No. 8, as this is good prac- 
tice for doubles shooting in which the 
oncoming target must of necessity be 
taken in close. 

The gun should at all times be held in 
such a manner as to aid rapid manipula- 
tion, keeping the hand of the extended 
arm as far removed from the trigger 
guard as is comfortable. This will aid 
materially in controlling that much de- 
sired smooth swing and follow through. 

In time the shooter may perfect him- 
self to the point where an occasional score 
of twenty-five straight is made. At this 
stage of the game, some enthusiasts be- 
come perfect-score cranks and confine 
their endeavors to the production of per- 
fect scores to the exclusion of all other 
forms of practice. If one or two misses 
occur in the beginning of a round, they 
lose interest in the remainder of that 
round and quit trying. This is simply a 
waste of time and ammunition that ought 


“to be used to better advantage. A high 


average should be the goal. In match 
shooting, a contestant who turns in a 
string of 22, 22 ae Se 23 is obviously five 
per cent more desirable as a team mate 
than one who turns in a 25, 24, 18, 

As soon as the fundamentals of skeet 
shooting have been mastered, an average- 
sheet should be kept. This will show 
whether there is a steady improvement 
from month to month. If the average, 
after reaching a certain point, falls down 
badly, a check-up by the shooter will prob- 
ably reveal some fault which he has un- 
wittingly acquired. 


OW we come to one of the most im- 

portant phases of skeet shooting; 
namely, getting the gun to the shoulder. 
The time required to raise the gun from 
the ready position to the firing position 
should be kept at a minimum. Then the re- 
maining interval is naturally longer and, 
consequently, allows for greater delibera- 
tion in swinging and aiming the gun. It 
should be borne in mind that, by the rules 
of skeet, the gun cannot be raised to the 
shoulder until the target has left the trap 
and the flight of the target is very swift. 
Therefore, it is incumbent upon the shoot- 
er to execute this maneuver with the 
utmost rapidity. Practice will soon de- 
velop a degree of speed and coordination 
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that will be reflected in his scores, and 
when this knack has been thoroughly 
mastered, the birds will seem to be travel- 
ing more slowly than before. 

Now for a round of skeet: 

As the shooter takes his position at 
Station No. 1, he should know exactly 
what he is going to do, as there is little 
time for thinking after the target has been 
released from the trap. The lead for this 
first shot should be well under the target. 
The exact lead must be worked out by 
the individual, since it varies with his 
shooting ability. To illustrate: One who 
shoots fast, obviously requires less lead 
than one who permits the birds to soar 
to the opposite boundaries of the course 
before pulling the trigger. Hence the lead 
depends upon the distance from the gun 
at which the target is to be broken. If the 
aim is kept well under the first out-going 
target, it will result in a dead bird. How- 
ever, having broken the bird, the shooter's 
reaction may be one of confusion. He is 
puzzled by the fact that a target which 
rises from an elevation of ten feet to an 





Keep the hand of the iesiindeld arm as ria 
removed from the trigger guard as is con- 
sistent with comfort 


elevation of fifteen feet can be hit by hold- 
ing under. A study of the diagram on 
page 50 will help to explain this seeming 
paradox. If the shooter stands at Station 
No. 1 and, without attempting to shoot, 
follows the course of this target, it will 
be noticed that its rise is not evident. On 
the contrary, it seems to be pitching sharp- 
ly downward. Consequently, in order to 
shoot ahead of this target, the aim must 
be below it. 


F the two targets presented at Station 

No. 1, the outgoing is the more diffi- 
cult. The incoming target can be seen im- 
mediately as it emerges from the trap 
house, whereas, the out-going target, 
starting from a point overhead, cannot be 
seen until it has traveled some distance. 
Hence, it is well to keep the head and 
eyes raised so that the target enters the 
field of vision sooner, thereby allowing it 
to be disposed of more quickly. This will 
prove of benefit in the doubles later on. 
If the approaching target is taken in close, 
very little lead is required. 

The lead for the outgoing target from 
Station No. 2 is ahead, or actually, to the 
right and below, as illustrated in ‘he dia- 
gram. This lead is not very critical, the 
target being vulnerable any ywhe.e within 
the area Y-Z. The incoming target, if 
taken about midway between Stations 
Nos. 1 and 8 requires only a s.ight lead. 
Stations Nos. 3 and 5 seem to give very 
little trouble to the average beginner 
when once the proper lead is found. This 
is somewhat longer than at Station No. 2, 
if the shot is attempted in the same man- 
ner. Station No. 4, on the other hand, is 
usually one of the more difficult positions 
for the novice to conquer. This shot re- 
quires more lead than any position on 
the field. It is best practiced by starting 
with a lead somewhat longer than at 
Station No. 3 and increasing it a foot at a 


time until a target is broken. Then if a 
few more are broken before moving on 
to the next position, the lead will be defi- 
nitely fixed in the mind. 

Station No. 6 presents a similar shot to 
Station No. 2 but the angles are not quite 
the same. The outgoing bird at this posi- 
tion rises from a trap close to the ground, 
offering a new angle. One should shoot 
slightly to the left of this target, being 
careful to follow its upward climb. The 
first or incoming target presented at Sta- 
tion No. 6 should be broken at a similar 
point and with about the same allowance 
as the incoming target at No. 2. 

Station No. 7 offers an oncoming target 
which is a point-blank shot when taken 
in close, and the outgoing target should be 
just on ‘the front sight if taken about mid- 
way in its flight. This one is easy for the 
straight trap shooter who turns his atten- 
tion to skeet. 

Station No. 8 is the nemesis of the 
skeet novice. There has been much con- 
troversy about this shot. Some claim that 
it is purely a trick shot, while others con- 
tend that it is an impossible shot and 
should be done away with. Still others 
advance the argument that it has no com- 
parison in the field and is therefore of 
no value. However, the difficulties of 
Station No. 8 have decided value for the 
skeet shooter, particularly the novice. 


NCE mastered, it instills a feeling of 

confidence which permits the subse- 
quent doubles to be handled with greater 
ease and self-assurance. Anyone scoring 
with regularity at this station should have 
no great difficulty with the remainder of 
the round. Once again, snapping the gun to 
the shoulder is all-important. The shooter 
should bear in mind that because of his 
position, the time allowance is now half 
that for any of the other singles. A per- 
fect coordination of mind and muscle is 
necessary and is attainable through con- 
stant practice. 

In doubles, the outgoing target is taken 
first unless the shooter signifies his inten- 
tion to reverse the order. Until the gun 
has been fired, the attention is to be con- 
centrated solely on this first target, re- 
membering that the more quickly it is 
disposed of, the more time can be given 
to the second one. The angles, lead and 
elevation are precisely the same for 
doubles as for singles. 

In conclusion let us dwell for a moment 
on match shooting. When the shooter has 
perfected himself to the point where he 
feels qualified to shoot in competition, he 
should grasp every opportunity that pre- 
sents itself to enter such competition. This 
will determine his ability to shoot under 
pressure. Scores in match shooting should 
compare favorably with the practice 
average. If this is not the case the trouble 
is most likely of a mental nature. Analysis 
will probably show that certain cautions 
carefully exercised in practice shooting 
have been entirely overlooked or cast 
aside; as, for instance, allowing attention 
to stray to the preceding shooter or to 
comments from the side lines. In match 
shooting, one must become oblivious to 
surroundings. Enveloped in a complete 
egoism through which no extraneous dis- 
traction can penetrate, the thoughts should 
be entirely centered upon the business at 
hand, namely, the next target. If this hap- 
pens to be at Station No. 5, the shooter 
should not dwell on the miss at Station 
No. 4, or the difficulties to be encountered 
at No. 6 or 8. The negative ideas should be 
crowded into the back of the mind. The 
shooter who says to himself, “This is the 
same target I have broken dozens of times. 
I can’t miss,” and who dominates his sub- 
conscious mind with that idea, won’t miss. 

(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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duck shooting—and skeet is preferable in 
my opinion to poor bird or duck shooting. 
However, I realize that one may be 
prejudiced by his own preferences, and it 
is on the huge success and the constantly 
growing enthusiasm and the constant flow 
of new members in a time of great finan- 
cial depression that I base my opinion that 
skeet is the most attractive form of clay- 
target shooting yet invented and is even- 
tually going to outnumber in its devotees 
any other form of this clay-target game.” 


TEMPERAMENT 
(Continued from page 27) 


space, save for clumps of small scrub 
trees about an occasional slough where 
rain-water had settled. Almost as level as 
a floor, the prairie was dotted with a sil- 
very growth of wolf-willow and a darker, 
lower variety of brush. In some spots 
large stones ‘protruded, and holes nearly 
hidden in tufts of coarse grass betrayed 
the presence of badger. 

On either side of this wide strip of land, 
untouched by the hand of man, one might 
glimpse the gold of ripened grain, stand- 
ing about in shocks like scattered soldiers. 
At length, two battered motor vehicles 
of ancient vintagé hove into sight, drew 
up and disgorged the judges, with the 
secretary of the All-America Club and 
several spectators. 

Minutes passed. Still the Doctor and his 
dog were conspicuous by their absence. 

Then suddenly the rattle of a dog wagon 
was borne to the ears of the field-trial 
party. Lane hailed the crowd cheerfully. 
Peterson leaped down to open the crate. 

“How's Lady’s foot today, Doc?” Hen- 
derson inquired. 

The owner looked round to reply, “Bet- 
ter, Ed, thanks! We've got the pad pro- 
tected with a coating of tar and tannic 
acid. But how long the stuff will last out 
this prairie going is a question.” 

Peterson lifted the setter out of the dog 
wagon and set her upon the ground. She 
stood quietly gazing at the horizon. 

“We're ready any time, Judges,” called 
Bill, leading Dream Lady out ahead where 
Horton stood with Crusader straining 
upon his leash. 

Somebody was heard to whisper, “When 
that tar and tannic acid wears off, she'll 
quit.” 

Lady, beside the big pointer, whined and 
looked up into her handler’s face. Bill 
stroked her reassuringly. Both handlers 
were in tense attitudes, ready to unsnap 
their dogs at a word from the judges. 
Each man held his horse in readiness. 

At last came the fateful “Cut ’em 
loose !” 

Like arrows shot from a bow both dogs 
sprang away. The two handlers mounted 
their horses and followed at a walk. Be- 
hind them rode the judges, watching the 
dogs as they seemed to flit over the ground 
until they both became mere specks near 
the horizon. 

Crusader was running with slashing 
power. He had easily out-distanced Lady 
from the start. Independently the setter 
was now boring off to the left. 

One good find, in this wind, would de- 
cide the stake. Like a gracefully moving 
specter Lady was seen ranging out, hunt- 
ing gallantly. She was quartering her 
ground well, and handling like a glove. 
With high head and merry flag she worked 
with the wind in the face of blustery, 
whistling gusts which made the business 
of a bird dog next door to the impossible. 

Peterson, who knew his dog and re- 
membered the lay of the land, was letting 
Lady alone. Only occasionally, when she 
stopped to look for him, he would answer 
with a wave of his broad-brimmed hat 
and the signal, “Hi on, Lady!” 
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Off to the right Horton was seen to 
ride in search of the pointer. The dog 
had not been in sight for several minutes. 
Then triumphantly came the big handler’s 
well-known yell, “Point, Judge!” 

The words drifted faintly from afar, 
a magical incantation which galvanized 
the body of riders and drivers into action. 
Someone exclaimed, “It won't be long 
now !” 

With thudding hoofs the judges gal- 
loped toward the spot from whence the 
sounds emanated. And with a mighty 
rattling the gallery followed. 

Only the Doctor remained on the 
course watching Peterson handling his 
dog. When the crowd reached the spot 
where Crusader stood posed in one of his 
lofty attitudes, on an intense point, there 
was a brief “Flush your birds !” from Bates. 

Horton dismounted and walked ahead 
of his dog. Several wild ducks rose from 
the slough where Crusader had caught 
the fleeting scent of game in the bluster- 
ing confusion of the wind. But no whir 
of prairie chicken was heard. Instead 
there was a futile thrashing of bushes by 
Horton and a vague, uncertain roading 
on the part of the dog. At last a false 
point was noted in the judicial score books. 

Returning, the judges saw that the set- 





"THERE is always a “best dog” 
in the memory of every 
sportsman. H. L. Betten has 
owned many gun dogs, and has 
shot over and judged hundreds 
of others. Yet when asked to 
pick his favorite dog, his mind 
goes back to the days of boyhood. 
In the next issue he will tell you 
about “GOOSEBERRY BOB,” 
a high-headed, slashing, courage- 
ous pointer. 











ter was still hunting and handling well. 
She was, however, working at a slower 
pace. 

“Bates,” said Morrison under his breath, 
“that’s the gamest bit of dog-flesh I ever 
saw in action.” 

The old handler nodded affirmatively. 
“Looks more like Sioux all the time,” he 
replied. 

Suddenly there was a stir. Peterson 
was galloping his horse. The small white 
and black speck near the horizon was 
motionless. 

As the magic word, “Point!” from 
Peterson set men and beasts in motion 
Lane plied his whip so valiantly that he 
reached the scene with Henderson and 
his_ record-breaking equipage. 

The judges drew rein. Peterson re- 
mained in his saddle, without speaking 
a word of caution to his dog. 

Dream Lady was standing like a bit of 
sculptured dog-flesh on the open prairie. 
With high head and fringed tail upraised, 
she stood in a pose of patrician grace, 
pointing with an intensity which seemed 
to focus upon a clump of wolf-willow 
twenty paces ahead. 

“Go in and flush your birds!” ordered 
Captain Morrison. 

Peterson dismounted and started to- 
ward the brush which seemed to hold the 
setter frozen in her tracks. A sudden gust 
of wind whistled rudely. Then, like a 
cyclone, came a hurtling flash of white 
and liver. Behind, galloping furiously, 
rode Jack Horton, almost on the heels 
of the apparition. 

“Whoa there!” yelled the big handler, 
but vainly. 

Crusader glanced back once. There was 
something impish in the dog’s expression 
as Horton fairly slid off his horse. 


The pointer made no attempt to back 
Dream Lady where she stood, still point- 
ing staunchly. He only hesitated briefly 
beside the pointing dog. Then, like a steel 
spring suddenly released, he shot for- 
ward—straight into the clump of wolf- 
willow. Shot forward to the whirring mel- 
ody of many wings as a large covey of 
prairie chickens rose and vanished among 
the distant grain fields. 

There was a murmur of consternation. 
But Dream Lady had remained steady. 
Despite the wind she had located her 
birds well. Motionless as marble she 
watched them disappear from view. 

And far away on the wings of the 
covey he had maliciously flushed went 
Crusader’s chance for the Championship. 

“Take ’em up!” ordered both judges 
with finality. 

Bill Peterson’s sunburnt face was radi- 
ant yet almost unbelieving. He snapped a 
leash on the setter’s collar and stood 
waiting while Captain Morrison wheeled 
to face the gallery with the announcement 
of the decision. 

“Gentlemen,” the judge stated tersely, 
“we are happy to honor the gamest setter 
in this Dominion—Champion Dream 
Lady !” 

There was a flurry of approval. It was 
a clean-cut win. 

The Doctor was the first to reach Peter- 
son. Words at this moment seemed super- 
fluous. Silently but with his old smile 
he offered his hand. The young handler 
gripped it hard. Bill Peterson was sitting 
on top of the world 

Upon the Doctor’s favorite old sweater, 
where Lady’s eager paws rested unre- 
buked, a crimson stain spread slowly. A 
crimson stain in mute testimony of the 
dauntless spirit of old Llewellin cham- 
pions, reincarnated in their descendant. 
As Hugh Lane looked down, a mist cloud- 
ed his vision. With almost womanly 
gentleness he stroked the dark silken ears 
of the setter. 

After all, no rewards mattered to this 
game little pal of theirs save these things: 
her handler’s praise and her master’s 
“Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 
vant!” 

“Congratulations !” boomed Horton, al- 
ways a good loser. 

“Thanks, Jack,” returned the dog-owner 
with a smile. 

The other shook his head. There was an 
air of bewilderment about him. “I’d sure 
like to figure what got into that pointer 
this mornin’!” he drawled involuntarily. 

The Doctor looked up at the big han- 
dler. He made no comment, but for a 
moment something quizzical gleamed in 
the kindly glance behind the shell rims. 


THE OLD WARDEN ON GROUSE 
(Continued from page 21) 


apple along ’em. There’s squawberry and 
wintergreen and grapes and now and again 
a white-oak ridge, and sorrel and straw- 
berries and plenty blackberries, and off on 
the hills, within good rangin’ ‘distance, is 
lots and lots of beech. 

“What I’m gettin’ at is this: you've got 
what you might cali a maximum of edge. 
In that forty miles of swamp, with all 
its crosswise ridges, you’ve got hundreds 
of miles of combinations of cover. The 
high ridges make safe nestin’ grounds ; the 
chicks can dry out in the brakes after a 
rain. There’s water and grub for every 
season. Dustin’ places and gravel pockets 
and thickets to dodge enemies in, includin’ 
us here, and thickets to survive blizzards 
in. And no one advantage is out of easy 
flyin’ distance of any other. That, seems 
to me, is the important thing. 

“T got to make a confession of weakness 
to let you boys know just how good a bird 
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producer that swamp is. All of us have 
gone there when we couldn’t find birds 
anywhere else and had plenty chances, but 
we didn’t scratch the surface. You know, 
I’ve got a lot of outlaws along that swamp. 
Every one of ’em traps mink and rat; lots 
of those families eat rabbit until you'd 
think they’d hop. And about seven out of 
six are violators. Hard to get; they’re 
clannish. A warden can’t be everywhere 
at all times. Now and again I take one 
in, but they elect the justice and their 
chums sit on juries. They kill birds almost 
any old time they feel like it. 

“And another thing: bein’ known, as it 
is, for such good bird country, it attracts 
a lot of sports from down below. Now I 
got nothin’ against dudes. Most of ’em 
are fine. But they’ve got their rascals in 





IN the February issue the Old 
Warden tells a few things 
about fish ducks and explains why 
some ducks taste fishy when they 
really have not been eating fish. 
You duck hunters should not miss 
this article by Harold Titus. 











big places just as we have up here. A 
party will come up to hunt, put up at a 
hotel, hire some native kids to kill their 
limit if they can’t hit ’em themselves, and 
then let the chauffeur take a run home 
at night and put the birds in a freezer 
and be back to pick up another limit for 
the gang next day. Sweet picture, ain't it? 

“I say this is a confession of weakness. 
I’m makin’ it just to get my point over: 
that spite of all this heavy huntin’, spite 
of all the poachin’ which I can’t stop, the 
Big Swamp keeps right on shuckin’ out 
birds year after year. Why? Because 
there’s so much of what this Leopold calls 
edge.” 

He nodded as if, for once, he were very 
sure of himself. 

“So you found ’em scattered, Henry! 
Don’t that mean somethin’? It does to me. 
Until we got down to business on fire we 
had the Lord knows how many square 
miles in this state that got its scorchin’ 
every so often. Might get by for five, six 
years without a burn. Then along it would 
come and leave her black and smokin’, 
so’s a woodpecker would have to carry his 
grub crossin’ some counties. 

“Cover didn’t get a chance. It didn’t get 
big enough to count before the grass fires 
would shrivel it up. But for a spell now 
we've made progress fightin’ fire. We’ve 
got big gobs of country that haven’t burned 
in ten, twelve years. I can see the cedar 
comin’ along, makin’ shelter from enemies 
and cold; the soil is buildin’ its own fer- 
tility again. Clover patches spread out; 
poplar and birch are seedin’ in close to the 
little patches of green stuff. We're buildin’ 
more edge! That’s what I'm drivin’ at. 

“No, boys, I don't think it was the 
disease ; and I don’t think it was the gun 
that ran the pat down until it would break 
your heart. Why, how many birds will 
a man take out of what he sees? You got 
any idea? I’ve kept pretty close track of 
some things for five, six years now. You 
boys have helped. I've tried to get a lot 
of bird hunters to remember how many 
birds they saw or heard and to remember 
how many times they shot and the number 
they killed. 

“It’s interestin’, lookin’ over those fig- 
ures. Here and there you'll find a feller 
who'll get a surprisin’ number of those he 
swings on. I know one who dropped 
twelve with twelve shells. Back in the old 
days, when the birds were more concen- 
trated, a few of our best shots would get 
eighteen, twenty with a box of shells. If 


you watch close, you'll find that a lad you 
figure is pretty deadly won't do much bet- 
ter than one pat to five shells. That’s what 


I’ve found, anyhow. And these figures of | 
mine show that on the average a pair of | 


men and a good dog will kill somethin’ a 
little under 10 per cent of the birds they 
see or hear, day in and day out.” 
He stifled a yawn and shook his head. 
“T can’t get scared of things as they 


now stand. We'll have ups and downs with | 
the old thunder birds, all right ; we'll have | 


scourges of owls and bad nestin’ seasons 
and this and that. But unless some disease 
shows up which whittles away at ’em 
pretty hard, I think they can make it, 
with the things we’re pilin’ up to their 
advantage, cover and short seasons and all. 

“He’s an old rascal for takin’ care of 
himself, that bird! A while back I used to 
think that the roads and the autos would 
do for ’em. A man can hunt a dozen swings 
now-days, where he could do only one 
when I was younger. That pounds the 
birds plenty hard. But shucks! The harder 
they’re pounded the smarter they get! 
They take care of themselves pretty well 
against the gun. 

“I do look to see a lot of things done 
in all good grouse country, though. Maybe 
Professor Allen has given ’em a big boost 
by findin’ out how to raise ’em like we 
raise ringnecks. Maybe it won't be much 
of a figure. But I do expect that we’re 
goin’ to use what we're findin’ out about 
what this Mr. Leopold calls edge. This 
newfangled game management is_ takin’ 
a-hold, you know. Is it dreamin’ things 
to see gun clubs and states settin’ right 
out to do a lot for a bird we used to think 
couldn’t be helped at all except by closed 
seasons? I mean, buildin’ up more com- 
binations of cover? More edge? I don’t 
think so. I figure that in a very few years 
you'll see a lot of money and sweat spent 
tryin’ to make him happier and healthier 
so’s he’ll have bigger families and a better 
chance to bring ’em up.” 

He rose slowly. 

“Got a tip on a trammel net, boys. 
That'll take me out in the cool of the 
mornin’. So I'll drift on. I’d like to stay 
and visit some more. There’s lots of things 
need settlin’, I find!” 


WET-FLY FISHING IN THE 
OCEAN 
(Continued from page 31) 


boat. Word was again passed around, 
and I soon had a large and appre- 
ciative audience watching the “crazy man 
with the feather” catch fish that wouldn’t 
hit live bait. As I brought the bonito 
aboard this time I started giving them 
away to disappointed anglers who hadn't 
had a bite all day’ and who wanted fish 
for dinner. I was given to understand by 
the barge captain that the lack of en- 
thusiasm on the part of the fish for the 
live tethered bait was unusual, like the 
weather of southern California, and that 
large catches by all were the custom. 

In the midst of the present excitement 
the cry “Yellowtail!” went up, and along 
they came, three of them, cruising slowly 
past the forest of poles. As they came 
opposite me one of them detached himself 
from the others, swam slowly over to- 








ward my offering, sideswiped the feather, | 


and rejoined the others—a complete miss 
because I had become excited at seeing 
them and mussed up the action of the lure. 
He looked six feet long and was perhaps 
four, but I always become excited under 
such circumstances. Keep cool? Try and 
do it. I can’t. 

However, it was not long before a large 
barracuda was seen just below the “lure 
and splash” area. Due to the fact that I 
did not believe he would strike the feather, 
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I did keep cool, and almost at once he 
struck. He was a whopper for these 
waters, about 3% feet long—by far the 
largest taken on the barge that day. Also, 
it was very noticeable that the bonito 
which took the feather were at least a 
pound or two larger than those caught on 
live bait. 

Such exertion as I had put forth cannot 
last forever, and I had to quit. Checking 
up, I found I had caught twenty-five large 
bonito—more than the entire rest of the 
barge combined—and one barracuda, the 
largest of the day. I kept one bonito and 
the barracuda, and gave the rest away. 

went in on the two o'clock boat. 
My arms and wrists were aching from 
swinging the big pole, but my heart was 
singing with the joy of fly-fishing where 
the savage strike of a real game fish is the 
result. 


YES, THEY WILL! 
(Continued from page 35) 


the first leg of its long journey to the 
Pacific. There were no trees to shade it 
here—just the lichens and the mosses, and 
an occasional sprig of grass. Above us, on 
the mountain summits near-by, the sun’s 
light rested calmly on the white blankets 
of eternal snows. 

We left our packs with the packer in 
the well-protected place, behind the stune 
wall, and carefully started down the steep 
slope, at an angle of about 35 degrees. 
The wind was uphill, from the bears to us. 

Quietly the guide, carrying the movie 
camera, proceeded down the ridge. With 
the rifle I followed in his steps. In fact, 
I felt I was walking very perfectly and 
quietly, but twice during the next few 
minutes he turned and cautioned me to 
put my feet down more carefully, from 
toe to heel, to avoid the ground thump 
which frightens game so easily. While this 
applies to most bears, it is especially true 
of the grizzly, which usually flees at the 
sound of human footsteps. Tourists who 
have visited large game sanctuaries, such 
as Yellowstone Park, are familiar with 
the ease with which even the Park griz- 
zlies are frightened by a loud voice or an 
extra noise. 

Here, in the wild country, therefore, 
extreme caution is always used. When we 
had approached to within 150 yards, we 
had a good look at the former location 
of the bears, but they had left. This was 
a keen disappointment and made the pos- 
sibility of success very poor. 

Then we unexpectedly had a break in 
our luck at the “hands” of a fourth bear. 
Just as we were consoling ourselves for 
the loss of the bears a medium-sized black 
emerged from some alders to the left and 
below. The woods seemed to us full of 
bears. The black bear crossed in plain 
sight between us and the feeding place of 
the grizzlies. Then he recrossed toward 
the place from which he had come. He 
desired greatly to feast on that moose 
meat, but he dared not risk an encounter 
with the grizzlies, any one of which would 
have been more than a match for him. 
In a few moments he hurried back to his 
alders, and we looked once more toward 
the moose. There, out of nowhere, ap- 
peared the three grizzlies, standing guard 
over their meat, theirs by right of dis- 
covery. I exchanged gun for camera, and 
we slipped down a few more yards and 
started the movie. 

There was an open spot still closer, and 
I felt that if we could reach it I would 
probably be able to secure a picture of 
which I might be proud. Could we make 
it? We succeeded without great difficulty 
in doing this, and took a few more feet 
of film. From here I could see another 
open spot about half-way to the bears. 
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Could we reach that without frightening 
them away? The guide said that he did 
not think we could, but that we might 
try. Before we started, he removed my 
broad-rimmed Stetson and gave me his 
well-worn hat, which was less conspicu- 
ous, for I would likely keep well in front 
to use the camera better. 

Bending low, we sneaked forward, then 
on all fours crawled and wriggled until 
we reached the much desired location, 
less than fifty yards from the bears. Grad- 
ually I rose with camera pointed, hoping 
the bears had not been frightened away. 
Luck was with us. They were still there, 
still standing guard and facing in the 
direction of the retreating black bear. Ah, 
here was the chance of a lifetime if I 
could get just a few feet of film before 
they fled! 

The camera whirred, and I was delight- 
ed, for this would be a rare picture. The 
bears turned and looked. They looked in- 
tently. They stood up and looked. What 
a picture! If we could only have a few 
more seconds before they ran away! But 
they did not run—they did not even stay 
put. They started toward us deliberately 
but very determinedly. At intervals of 
every few seconds they would stop and 
all stand up, and an average seven-foot 
grizzly can easily stand nine feet high. 
Things looked interesting. 

When they had approached slightly 
over half of the intervening distance, the 





“OF course, there are plenty 
of authentic cases where 
wolves have attacked human 
beings.” So says Mr. Average 
Man. All right, can you name 
a single instance? Read “WHO’S 
AFRAID?” by Wallace W. Kirk- 
land, in the February issue. This 
author claims there is not an au- 
thentic case on record where 
wolves have attacked a man. 











large bear decided that her location in the 
short balsams was a poor place for a fight; 
so she edged a few steps to our right until 
she was in the clearing. We also moved 
out, leaving our relative position much 
the same but photographic conditions con- 
siderably improved. 

This was great, but mamma bear, who 
had been gruffing her displeasure, now 
became very angry. She zigzagged slightly 
from side to side. Her little pig-like eyes 
looked red; her low, woofing barks were 
more frequent. Something was bound to 
happen soon. I looked behind me at the 
bare-headed guide. He had my rifle trained 
on her. Would he lose his nerve in an 
emergency? Could he shoot accurately 
when under tension? Would the big bear’s 
children back her up in a fight? 

On she came. Her massive and slightly 
bowed front legs became more bowed; 
she walked with all the swagger of a 
champion wrestler when he steps forward 
in the arena to be introduced. She was 
now about eight yards away, below us on 
the steep grade. I had been alternately 
using the still camera and the movie, as 
busy as a one-armed man with the itch. 
She was a wonderful actress, and after 
such a picture I did not want to shoot 
her. It was contrary to my rules. 

I said to the guide, “If she starts to 
charge, I will drop to the ground so that 
you can shoot over me—but don’t shoot 
if you can avoid it.” Also, it seemed safer 
to be down than to be knocked down. 

We talked freely, but the bear showed 
no fear of our voices. On she came, until 
she filled the view finder. Her forelegs 
were more arched and she swaggered 


more. Her jaws were slightly open a good 
part of the time. The tension was ex- 
treme—the supreme moment had come. 
Was the shell in the rifle a good one— 
for no man could reload before a charging 
bear at this distance? Would some one 
be mauled? Could I momentarily dodge 
her? Not likely; those strong arms have 
an unbelievably wide reach. 

I again looked at the guide. Would he 
hold his nerve? Could he shoot quickly 
and accurately under stress at close range 
at a charging animal? We had got into 
this, and there was no retreating now. 
To turn and run would have meant death 
or serious injury for at least one of us, 

Could we photograph that bear at close 
range, up to the moment she charged, and 
not get hurt or killed, and on the other 
hand not be required to injure or kill her? 
The bear was doing some fine acting. It 
was a game, the rules of which we had 
made. We certainly were going to play 
fairly up to the limit of preservation of 
human life. 

I dared not take my eyes off the bear, 
but for a fraction of a second had a side 
glimpse of the guide, who by this time 
had come up so that he was almost even 
with me and a few feet to my left. He 
looked tense but steady. He was going to 
hold. The bear stopped a moment, and I 
knew that something was going to happen 
at once. It did. 

At seven yards she swung slightly to 
our left as if she might be going to leave, 
and then in a flash she swung back and 
charged on all fours. I lowered the camera, 
grabbed the hat off my head and with a 
Comanche Indian war-whoop flung it at 
the old girl at five paces. It hit her on 
the side of the head. She stopped, turned 
in a slow and very dignified manner and 
retreated into the balsams. Walking side- 
wise, constantly looking back, she started 
down-hill with the two smaller bears, one 
of which had climbed a short way up a 
balsam during the mélée, but had come 
down immediately. 

We followed her with the camera run- 
ning. One of the younger bears did not 
retreat as she wished, and she gave him 
a slap that bowled him over. We laughed 
aloud at this rather harsh discipline. The 
bears reached the moose cache, passed 
over it and disappeared down the hill. 


OR a few minutes we stood at the 
moose carcass talking and laughing. 
All the meat was carefully covered with 
earth and grass; only the antlers protrud- 
ed. The three bears had been covering the 
meat when we first observed them. Then 
they had evidently gone down into some 
deep timber for their midday siesta, when 
they had scented the black bear and had 
at once returned to protect -their meat. 
We started to climb the grade to our 
waiting packer, with the guide, whose 
hearing is slightly impaired, walking 
ahead. After a few moments I heard a 
twig snap behind me and turned quickly. 
There was the big grizzly coming on the 
bound and almost upon me. We were 
genuinely surprised and for a few seconds 
frightened. I let out another yell even 
more blood-curdling than the first one. 
The guide swung the rifle. I cried: “Don’t 
shoot her, Ben! Don’t shoot her if you 
don’t have to!” but I felt that he surely 
would have to. He was starting the trig- 
ger pull when she suddenly stopped and 
whirled to one side as if expecting another 
hat. I had nothing to throw, for we were 
now both bareheaded. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then she slowly galloped diag- 
onally down-hill and was soon out of sight, 
but by no means out of mind. 
Apparently she had been watching us 
from somewhere in the down-hill timber, 
and when we turned to go up-hill she in- 
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had no eyes for him. Rather, her gaze 
was fixed upon the almost blond head 
of the bird-man, he who had conquered the 
skies, he who had flown the “monster 
bird” around the valley and, for the first 
time in her young life, had brought the 


terpreted this to mean that we had been 
defeated and were retreating. She came 
back without the younger bears, firmly in- 
tending to assist in our retreat, speed us 
up, and teach us not to return. 

As we pulled ourselves together I men- 
tioned to the guide that the holster of his 
revolver was unfastened. “Oh,” he said, “I 
loosened that before her first charge, be- 
cause if she got me down I would still 
have a chance to shoot.” 

And the shooting all depended on him, 
for I was unarmed. 

On our way up the mountain we gath- 
ered up our hats and the still camera, 
and took the measurement between where 
the camera was placed on the ground just 
before the charge and the location of the 
bear when the hat struck her. It was 
just fifteen feet. All the while one of us 
kept an eye on the down slope, for we 
did not want another surprise—not so 
close. It is one thing to walk into trouble 
knowingly, but it is an entirely different 
thing suddenly to find trouble in the form 
of an angry bear leaping toward you un- 
expectedly from the rear. 

The bear did not return. A few minutes 
later we joined the third man and pro- 
ceeded toward our next camp. We laughed 
a good part of the afternoon and most of 
the evening. Would we ever again experi- 
ence such thrills? Not likely. 

As the camp fire waned that evening 
the full moon swung over the mountain 
barrier on the east to bid us, in our sleep- 
ing bags, a perfect good-night. Just before 
we fell asleep a cow moose in the alders 
below us repeated her plaintive love call. 

We felt certain that the moving pictures 
would tell the story beautifully up to the 
moment of the actual charge. Before leav- 
ing camp, the guide insisted on giving me 
his hat, for he said, “If you are going to 
tell this story, you will need all the evi- 
dence you can get.” But when my wife 
saw this old soiled head-piece of many 
winters, she said that she wasn’t surprised 
that it had stopped a grizzly, for a hat 
like that would stop almost anything. 

Four days later we passed the location 
of the above episode, and not four hundred 
yards away, on the mountainside, our bear 
family was digging the succulent tusk- 
shaped bulbs of the snow lily. The guide 
and packer voted strenuously that I shoot 
her for her beautiful hide—the thing I 
had traveled two thousand miles and pur- 
chased a license to do. They even said 
that never in their long careers had they 
seen such a hunter; but my vote over- 
ruled, and doubtless she still roams those 
ridges, annoyed by black bears, worried 
by her children, but afraid of no man. 


HUNTING AMONG THE HEAD- 
HUNTERS 
(Continued from page 18) 
night chewed on the wing of the plane, 
they eluded us. 

As the drive progressed a wild boar 
rushed from cover, but too far away to 
permit a shot. Then out of the forest came 
a beautiful deer within a hundred yards 
of Mr. Chapman, plunged into the stream 
and started to swim across. Mr. Chapman 
established immortal fame as an expert 
rifleman by planting a bullet just beneath 
the antlers on the first shot, and another 
fine prize was added to our bag. 

When we came back to camp, our boy 
friends were all there. Chief Dik-Dik’s 
group had been augmented. He sat in 
state beneath our tent and shifted his 
gaze from us to a pretty Ilongot maiden, 
possibly sixteen years of age, with whom 
we were made to understand he was very 
much in love. Though he was chief, 
though he had taken a head, though he 
had every right to bask in the smiles of 
the young lady, it was very clear that she 


mysterious, the unknown, within her 
reach. She was awe-struck; and when the 
bird-man had his picture taken beside her, 
it began to look just too bad for Dik-Dik. 
His stealthy glance was malevolent, his 
manner sullen, and the edge of his head- 
hunter’s weapon looked bright, newly 
whetted, and very sharp. 

As we stood about, a banca came across 
the river ‘and Lieutenant Jimino of the 
constabulary arrived with a crocodile 
measuring between eight and ten feet, 
which he had just killed with his pistol. 
Dik-Dik was instantly alert. The eyes of 
the head-hunter and those of the hunter 
of head-hunters met in a silent challenge. 
Their kin had met before. Lieutenant 
Jimino had stationed a group of constab- 





‘THE excuse for hunting moun- 
tain lions in New Mexico is, 
of course, to save the deer and 
domestic stock. But really, back 
of the urge, is the sport this big 
cat furnishes. “A FRONT-YARD 
LION,” by S. Omar Barker, in 
February, proves this point. 











ulary just above the camp and another 
just below the camp, in the interest of 
harmony between the hunters and head- 
hunters. 


This was to be our last hunting day. | 


All that afternoon the hills rang with rifle 
shots, and the chase led us far from our 
rendezvous. At 10:30 P.M. we stumbled 
back into camp with four deer, which the 
Ilongots dressed—drinking the warm 
blood as they did so. 

Out along the river bank, Dik-Dik and 
his followers were lying, clad in their 
little G strings and nothing more, their 
heads resting upon rocks or logs of wood, 
their lithe brown bodies curled upon the 
sand. We walked among them, our own 
bodies shivering though covered with a 
plentiful supply of clothing. Dogs were 
barking and we were talking, but not 
a man or a woman stirred. They seemed 
to sleep happily, almost blissfully, uncon- 
cerned. Their relaxed bodies seemed io 
murmur “Why worry?” We had invaded 
their solitude and wished to substitute for 
their honored customs the hard and fast 
forms and conventions of our own civili- 
zation. Would they be grateful? I wonder. 

The next day we rewarded services 
rendered with beads and highly colored 
cloths and brass rings which shone like 
gold. Brass! The eyes of the Llongots 
fairly lit up with pleasure. For the first 
time, Dik-Dik exhibited eagerness. His 
hand was thrust out to get his reward, 
and no sooner had he received the glitter- 
ing brass trinkets than he inserted them 
in the upper lobes of his ears to magnify 
his distinction as the taker of a head. For 
the first time, too, Little Miss Sixteen’s 
eyes turned timidly toward him with a 
look approaching approbation, and when 
we selected Dik-Dik for a photograph he 
probably attained irresistible distinction 
and—won a bride. 

After her marriage, in accordance with 
the custom of the Ilongots, Little Miss 
Sixteen’s front teeth will be filed down 
to the gums to make her undesirable to 
any except her husband. Several of Dik- 
Dik’s men friends will hold her during 
this agonizing ordeal. Dik-Dik will prob- 
ably have his own teeth filed off in this 
same manner to demonstrate his courage. 
Remember your experience in a dental 
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chair when a nerve was merely “ap- 
proached” and transmit a wave of sympa- 
thy to Miss Sixteen in the country of the 
head-hunters and teeth-filers. 

The deer were loaded into the bomb- 
bay of the plane, camp was dismantled, 
and the rafts and bancas were loaded with 
the plunder of the courageous teachers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapman. We went to the 
landing field. 

The distance available for take-off was 
perilously short, but Lieutenant Malone 
had run his plane up the reverse slope of 
the hill and intended to come down the 
front slope at maximum speed. Relying 
upon his skill, we stepped into the plane, 
lashed ourselves fast to the seats, adjusted 
the parachutes and ducked our heads while 
two 525-horse-power engines suddenly 
roared in unison. Within twenty feet his 
“tail” was up. Over the crest of the hill 
we passed and down the slope with a mar- 
velous acceleration of speed. I could see 
the ground from my seat, and within fifty 
yards I felt the wheels lift from the soil 
and in an instant we were skimming the 
tree-tops. The “monster bird” was again 
in flight. 

We were off with the kill. High above 
the tall mountain peaks that mark the 
headwaters of the Cagayan; then down 
across the Central Valley of Luzon to a 
beautiful landing on Clark Field at Fort 
Stotsenburg—back in one hour and fifteen 
minutes from the land of the head-hunters 
to one of the leading centers of civilization 
of the Orient. 

As we landed, along the splendidly 
paved road near the field a high-powered 
automobile glided, a handsome young 
American at the wheel, a charming, pos- 
sibly hesitant, young woman at his side. 
She, too, was yielding to power, succumb- 
ing to the compelling force of distinction. 
I thought of Dik-Dik, Miss Sixteen— 
and Kipling. 


YOU TAKE YOUR WORMS 
(Continued from page 23) 


fish was perhaps an inch longer than the 
first. How good his round, solid body felt 
as I removed the fly and tapped him with 
the knife handle before creeling him! Still 
another brown, about the same size, took 
a fancy to the Hare’s Ear. The pool was 
certainly delivering. In fifteen minutes’ 
fishing I had landed three good fish, and 
I was beginning to feel sorry for Mart. 

Every fisherman’s day has its Big Dis- 
appointment—the one moment we try to 
forget but can’t, for days after. Mine came 
after I placed the Hare’s Ear almost be- 
neath an overhanging cedar. As I made 
the cast I looked down through the water 
to make sure of my footing and felt, 
rather than saw, a huge trout lunge at 
my fly. Unnerved and unprepared, I jerked 
the fly away, and so established one more 
regret among my angling memories. There 
was simply a swirl and a sound of water 
suddenly broken as the big fish curved 
for the fly, then nothing more than slow 
drift of river and the dark green line 
bellying emptily downstream toward me. 
That kind of fish would not rise again, I 
knew, for a long time, although I tried 
him with everything available. Maybe he 
only weighed a pound, but his approach 
sounded like two, and I’m willing to re- 
member him at ‘three. That kind is in 
there. My! If I could have brought back 
that trout and laid it at Mart’s feet! 

A moment after, casting to forget, I 
hooked a good rainbow. Later he measured 
fifteen inches, but there’s no use in reduc- 
ing a rainbow’s gallantry to mere mathe- 
matics. He took the fly and made two 
aerial take-offs before I joined the battle 
by taking in the slack line. Then he scamp- 
ered out of the pool as fast as he could 
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go, downstream, which pleased me, for 
I had designs on his cousins and uncles 
therein and hoped his disturbance would 
not frighten them to cover. 

The straight-up leap of a rainbow, leav- 
ing his natural element for thin air, is 
one of the noblest acrobatics any fisher- 
man ever sees. The pointed head and the 
carmine-striped side of this rainbow were 
as sharp as a knife against the dark water. 
How animated and beautiful a pool be- 
comes when a fighting fish surges to its 
surface to do or die! The energy of the 
rainbow’s leaps carried him a foot above 
the surface each time, and so powerful 





ET a bunch of fishermen to- 

gether, and an argument is 
sure to start as to the largest 
fish on record of this or that 
species. In February we will print 
an up-to-date list of the World’s 
Record Fish—where caught, 
when and by whom. If you are 
a fisherman, you will find this 
most interesting; and besides, you 
will want to save it to settle ar- 
guments, for the Field & Stream 
list of World’s Record Fish is 
accepted as final everywhere. 











were they that there seemed to come a 
moment when, at the height of the ascent, 
he was immovable in the air. 

Once I thought I had him ready to net 
and brought him to the surface, close to 
me. The sight of the net set off another 
charge of dynamite, and he shot down- 
stream for thirty feet, then sulked, broad- 
side to me. I could see him holding there, 
slowly weaving. The sun was bright on 
his red-ribboned side, and he found cour- 
age and strength to resist the pressure of 
the line for many more minutes before I 
brought him in. 

I felt there must be one more hungry 
trout in that deep pool, and sure enough, 
two more, not so large as the rainbow 
but large enough to necessitate caution, 
fell victim to a Royal Coachman. The sun 
was getting stronger, and I was thinking 
of turning back, but I did not until I had 
worked another pool above, without result. 
They had apparently stopped feeding, and 
even a nameless brown fly, fished dry, 
that a dozen or more anglers hereabout 
are using with phenomenal results was 
ignored. 

The trip back was lightened by my 
selfish hope that the redoubtable stereo- 
typer had fared poorly at Big Lake. Those 
six fish in my creel did not weigh much, 
nor did I feel like a fish hog, but some- 
thing told me they were sufficient to win. 
I felt that worms on such a day, with 
plenty of food of similar kind in the water, 
would not be unduly attractive. 

I knew Mart was a most efficient worm 
fisherman, that he practised his art with 
all the careful attention to detail that it 
deserves, and even bribed his small son 
to keep an angleworm ranch for him in 
his back yard, where he placed captured 
wild worms and tamed them for the hook. 
He put them all through a rigorous train- 
ing before taking them out, and I have 
heard him discussing, with furrowed brow, 
the relative merits of coffee grounds, and 
corn meal soaked in sour milk, as angle- 
worm training fodder! I almost forgot 
the heat and the windfalls on that return 
trip, in evil anticipation of the forthcoming 
dénouement. 

As I rounded the bend there was Mart, 
sitting on the same rock. He turned a 
sunburnt face toward me and grinned. 
It was Mart’s give-away grin, after I’ve 
caught him telling whoppers. 


“T know the worst,” said Mart. “How 


many ¢” 

“Just six, but I fought for ’em and I'd 
get six more if we could hang around for 
the rest of the day. You must have got 
something, Mart.” 

“Honest, I haven’t the heart to lie. You 
know how it would ordinarily be.” 

“Sure, I know.” 

“I threw salmon eggs and angleworms 
and every combination of both with spin- 
ners and never got a nibble.” 

“Not a strike?” 

“Not one.” 

“Not a single peewee fish?” 

“That's right; rub it in—rub it in good 
all over. Here I take you fishing and get 
skunked and holler ’nough, and you pour 
it on.” 

“T love to pour it on, Mart.” 

That might be the end of the story, and 
it might have been a darned sight more 
dramatic if Mart had caught those four- 
teen trout. But it just didn’t happen. There 
he was, troutless, licked, skinned, and I 
don’t know but that Mart got a bigger 
kick out of it all than I did. He’s usually 
happy because he’s alive and able to go 
fishing, and he has shared my joys and 
disappointments on trips before. He is, I 
would say, the most efficient and estimable 
liar I know, and I wouldn't trade him for 
a dozen good fly-fishermen. 

Homeward bound, Mart turned to me. 
“What kind of cigars do you smoke?” 

“Forget about the cigars,” I replied. 
“Buy yourself a couple of good flies and 
say—pass the snuff box. I feel like I could 
stand a chew today.” 


LOST BAYOU LAGOON 
(Continued from page 11) 


came in from behind, planing down over 
us toward the water. 

And then the sky darkened again and 
soon the massed clouds let down a fury 
of rain. It was impossible to shoot. Un- 
loading my gun and taking it apart, I 
tucked stock and barrels beneath my coat. 
In a few minutes we were soaked to the 
skin. Fortunately we had a small wooden 
box in the pirogue which kept our shells dry. 

For over an hour the rain beat down 
mercilessly. Emile gave in. “Let us go 
back, m’sieu,” he said in French. “There 
is no use staying in this downpour. We 
will make a hunt again this evening. It 
is foolish to make ourselves miserable.” 

I agreed. When we reached the house- 
boat, we found Alcide and Etienne already 
there. They had changed their clothes 
and were pleasantly comfortable and 
warm. Elise gave me a suit of Emile’s; 
Alcide contributed some internal comfort, 
and soon I, too, was in good spirits. 

By ten o’clock the rain- had stopped. 
I was somewhat anxious to get word to 
the club that all was well with me; so 
when Alcide—who was a fur buyer— 
obligingly found business in that vicinity 
which would occupy the idle hours of the 
morning and afternoon, I accompanied 
him. As I suspected, the club members 
had not worried much over my absence. 
They knew I had shot in this country 
for years and thought that I had fallen 
in with some old friends, as was indeed 
the case, and had decided to spend the 
night, there being sport in prospect. We 
lunched at the club and were back at 
Emile’s slightly after four. 

We reached Lost Bayou Lagoon as 
the blood-red sun was poised above the 
purple line of the western horizon. Its 
warmth had departed; it glowed like a 
last coal in the ashes of a camp fire. From 
adjacent lagoons came the strident cry 
of mallards, answered now and again by 
a winged voyageur high in the draining 
sky. Geese, unwarily on their way to 
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“big water” for the night, gabbled con- 
yersationally ; a disconsolate bittern boom- 
ed. The first breath of the night wind 
rolled across that vast prairie, rustling 
and sighing profoundly in the tall cane. 

Our sport began immediately we took 
our places in the blinds. But of one shot 
only will I tell. A lone green-head mal- 
lard (the canard Francais of the cajun, 
the duck which in his opinion surpasses 
all others, though I rank it third) crossed 
the blind in the gathering dusk a full fifty- 
five yards high, craning his long neck 
this way and that as Emile sent aloft the 
contented feeding gabble of a mallard at 
peace with the world. I was not much in- 
terested in him, but Emile, smiling, whis- 
pered “Shoot!” The wary drake caught 
the flash of level sunlight on the gun bar- 
rels and lunged forward, his hesitancy 
gone. Yet the charge was speedier. Dis- 
tinctly we heard the copper-plated shot 
tell on his stiff pinions; he wilted in mid- 
air and whirled down, crashing heavily 
into the cane behind us. 

We paddled home in the fast-gathering 
darkness, beckoned on by the pleasant 
glow of lamplight from the house-boat. 


UNDER THE WIRE 
(Continued from page 13) 


his mind and tied his horse. We stepped 
just over the brink of the hill in front of 
her and from a bush pile at the edge of the 
woods flushed one of the biggest coveys I 
have ever seen. Pretty soon we found 
Betty and Sam on independe 
dandy single finds each—and I killed 
Betty’s bird, while Whit killed Sam’s. 
When we remounted our horses, I felt 
more spring in my legs than I had known 
all season. We were off to a good start. 

A little later Betty scored again. It was 
another big covey, and we decided to try 
for a few singles. I dropped one in a deep 
tangle across a big ditch. The bird had 
flushed wild, and the dogs were well be- 
yond us. They hadn’t seen it drop, and I 
couldn’t get them to it. This made it 
necessary for me to do a little personal 
retrieving. It was quite a climb up that 
bank. I finally made it by grabbing hold 
of roots. The thorns and briars were al- 
most impenetrable. I pulled my hunting 
cap far down over my head, with the 
ear pads out, and managed to button my 
hunting coat tight at the throat. Then, 
flat on my stomach, I wormed my way 
through briars and thorns. It took ten 
minutes to get about twenty feet to the 
bird. I was so proud of the exploit that 
I felt years younger! 

Crawling out was as much of a feat 
as crawling in. Just as I managed to 
stand up for the first time in almost thirty 
minutes, Whit wingtipped a bird that 
dropped in the ditch. He should have shot 
it when he saw it running, but didn’t. 
The bird crawled into a hole, which proved 
to be a tiny cave pretty well filled with 
water. Whit took off his coat and buried 
his arm to the shoulder, but could not 
reach the bird. We were pretty dis- 
couraged. Neither of us can endure losing 
a cripple. 

I called Betty in and urged her to nose 
at the opening. She smelled the bird in 
there, but after all she isn’t a fish. It 
looked as if we would have to give it 
up, but I made one more try. I urged 
Betty into that water-filled opening. The 
wonder of it was that she went—head 
first. I have never seen anything quite 
like it. As she disappeared she blew water 
like a miniature whale. She totally disap- 
peared in the opening. It was too small 
to turn around. To get out she had to 
back up. Out she came, tail first. She was 
so covered with clay, mud and dirty water 
that she looked more like an otter than 








a dog. I thought she had failed in her 
task. Then, for the first time, I saw that 
she had Whit’s quail in her mouth! She 
handed it to me—a beautiful and tender 
piece of retrieving. Her eyes were clogged 
with mud and water. I cleaned them out, 
and she was ready to go on again. If I 
should never remember anything else 
about that day than this one incident, it 
alone was worth a month of waiting. 

We found two more coveys before we 
remounted our horses—three coveys 
spread out at one time while still on foot! 
That was something! Sam found one of 
them, and I made a double. No, that’s 
not quite right. I killed three—two cross- 
ing birds with one shot and another with 
the second barrel. Things were going 
great. The coveys had at last come out 
of hiding and were feeding in the sedge 
grass again. 

Soon after we got back on our horses 
I rode into a covey. Betty was hidden be- 
hind a brush pile, pointing the birds from 
the other direction. I hadn’t seen her. We 
marked the flight and dismounted again. 
Betty cast on ahead, and we found her 
pointing. She must have been there sev- 
eral minutes. The birds had run from her. 
We went on farther and could not raise 
a single. So we gave it up and started 
back for the horses. Within thirty feet 
of the horses we again flushed the whole 
bevy. They had run from Betty when she 
pointed them and were on their way back 
to the same brush heap where she had 
made the original find. We didn’t see them 
do this, but the evidence was as plain as 
writing in a book. It made one of those 
interesting studies of the ways of quail— 
something that is a large measure of the 
pleasure of hunting. 

Sam and Betty were in together on the 
next covey. It was impossible to tell 
which had found them first. These birds 
flushed wild and split “mean” before we 
were ready. We got in only one shot each, 
and both missed. But we didn’t care. We 
had enough. These two dogs had been 
down four hours, and Betty, coming eight, 
had outscored Sam, coming three, four to 
one. Sam’s best days are still ahead of 
him; so I was glad to have the little lady 
that was his brace mate beat him pretty 
thoroughly that day. And we had thought 
that she was through! 


HEN we got to the dog wagon, we 

put Sam and Betty in their crate 
and took out Smada Byrd and Nig. The 
latter is right in his prime and has ten 
field-trial wins. Byrd's days are practically 
over, and I was just hunting her once 
more for sentiment’s sake. But in her field- 
trial career she accumulated a record of 
twelve wins—more, I believe, than any 
Irish setter in America has ever accom- 
plished. I didn’t expect much of her 
against Nig that day, but as they went 
away on the first cast I said to Whit, “If 
she just would put on one last real hunt, 
what a kick she’d give me!” Then almost 
immediately I added, “But of course, I 
don’t expect that she will.” 

However, I soon noticed t’iat old Byrd 
was going out to find game. I hadn’t seen 
her as serious about it in at least three 
years. She didn’t go so fast as Nig for 
the first hour, and she didn’t go so wide. 
But she wasn’t picking the easy footing— 
and he was, just a bit. The result was that 
Byrd found the first covey. She was lost 
on point, and it was Whit who found 
her. He rode into the birds, and I didn't 
get up to shoot, but I got a great thrill 
out of the work, just the same. And it 
was Smada Byrd which found the second 
covey, while Nig still hadn’t scored. The 
second hour she “laid it all over him like 
a dollar to a dime.” That second hour she 
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“Then like a bolt from the blue, that lo- 
coed stallion of Pedro’s broke from a 
near-by willow thicket and rushed squeal- 
ing at us. I knew him well by reputation, 
a worthless brute, vicious as he was well- 
bred. When I yelled a warning to Bob, 
he came straight at me, red eyed and hot 
with rage—no question about his deadly 
intent. I should have fired as he pivoted 
to let fly with deadly hoofs. But at the 
instant Bob leaped for his throat and 
turned him. The dog was flung aside as 
one brushes off a fly and fell flat in some 
briars. Like a flash the stallion reared and 
struck him with fore feet, then let drive 
with powerful hind legs which sent him 
flying while I stood sige Then the 
brute turned on me, and . 


A boy and his own dog are the in- 
gredients of a great story by H. L. 
Betten about years of hunting friend- 
ship of dog and boy and a climax that 
will stir your blood. You'll want to 
read 


Gooseberry Bob 
in the FEBRUARY issue of 


Field # 
It is an issue that will delight hunter, 
fisherman, camper and plain outdoorsman. 
You'll find your hobby among the depart- 
ments and in the articles and stories of 


real hunting and fishing trips you are sure 
to want to read. 


WORLD’S RECORD FISH 


Many’s the time you've wanted to 
know who caught the biggest bass or 
bluefish and when and where and 
how. Here’s a chart that will tell you 
all of that and a lot more about all 
the best known fresh and salt water 
fish—revised to 1932. You'll want to 
save this issue for years to come. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE EIDER 
DUCK 
by A. J. DaALRYMPLE 


Getting museum specimens up Hud- 
son’s Bay way—what sportsman 
wouldn’t jump at a chance to get up 
in the great waterfowl breeding 
grounds—or to read about it? 


A FRONT-YARD LION 
by S. Omar BarRKER 


A swift moving lion hunt story you 
are sure to like. 


UP THEY COME THROUGH THE 
ICE 
by J. K. Gowen 
Ice fishing for shad and trout is 
something most of us have never 
done. It’s quite a sport and you'll en- 
joy reading about this day’s trip. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 











YE ANCIENT GARDEN 
HACKLE 


By Alastair MacAndrew 


HIS article is by no means a 
crawling, apologetic defense of the 
lowly worm or garden hackle in 
trout angling; not by a large and 
powerful jugful! It is, on the contrary, a 
directly emphatic assertion that this hum- 
ble lure, scientifically and expertly em- 
ployed on hard-fished unflooded waters, is 
a sportsmanlike and exacting art at which 
no honest angler can afford to sneer. 

On most Eastern streams, successful 
fly fishing during the 
daylight hours is 
confined to more or 
less limited periods 
termed the “times of 
the take’; and the 
angler who is wedded 
monogamously to the 
fly alone and who will 
try nothing else, often 
has ample spare time 
in which to ponder 
over his past misdeeds 
while awaiting the 
next time the trout 
choose to rise. 

While fly fishing, 
when the rise is on, is 
a delightful and fas- 
cinating art, it has, 
like all perfect earthly 
joys, some disadvan- 
tages. If its devotees 
could realize and prac- 
tice a working knowl- 
edge of what a deli- 
cately-handled worm 
on cob-webby tackle 
can accomplish, much 
more or less profitless 
fly casting might be 


avoided and _heftier 
creels and _ broader 
grins carried home- 


ward at the day’s end. 

The humble and unobtrusive wriggler is 
very often just as satisfactory a trout 
lunch as the natural fly and usually seems 
to possess a stronger appeal to the 
heavier fish, which naturally fancy larger 
portions. Years of experience with the 
canny brown trout in several countries 
have proved conclusively to the writer 
that, when handled correctly, the worm 
will take a goodly proportion of rising fish 
which are actually out feeding on flies; 
and, certainly, when the rise to the natural 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Far upstream, in a gravel basin-li 





fly is over, that same worm will put in 
oodles of real creel-filling business among 
the fish which, theoretically, are alleged 
to be resting. The average trout, of say 
from one-quarter to three-quarters of a 
pound, has seemed to the writer to be 
too confounded busy digging for a living 
to fool around resting up to any serious 
extent! When such trout are not employ- 


to 


during the winter months 


ed persuading the natural fly to come 
down under to play, they are probably 
briskly investigating the desirable possibil- 
ity of a crawfish lunch and this, as every 
angler knows, is done without undue adver- 
tisement on the surface of the stream. At 
such times, a well-groomed, athletic worm 
as a side dish carries considerable appeal. 

Also, it might be said that fewer rises 
are missed on the worm, for few trout 
play with it. They almost always go 
after it with a very serious object in view. 


ke nest, the brook trout deposits her eggs 





Consider now the varieties and condi- 
tion of the worms which do the job most 
efficiently : 

First off, count the common or garden 


night-walker right out of the picture. 
At best, he is but a flood-lure—and even 
under those conditions he has many 
superiors. 

Black-headed worms from rich garden 
loam and marsh worms from clayey or 
marshy soil, and measuring from two to 
three inches in length, are thoroughly 
washed in water and hospitably accom- 
modated in damp spaghnum moss for ap- 
proximately two weeks. Spaghnum moss 
may be obtained from some marshy 
meadow-land or from the greenhouse of 
the nearest florist. 

Look the worms 
over every few days, 
discard sickly or brok- 
en specimens, change 
the moss, and in about 
two weeks the worms 
will be entirely free of 
earthy matter, brilliant 
in color and muscular- 
ly active. 





HE best sort of a 

rod for this fish- 
ing is a split-bamboo, 
9 or 10 feet in length 
—light, powerful and 
quite stiff. In fact, the 
tournament type of fly 
rod fills the bill to per- 
fection. The longer the 
rod which the angler 
can -handle with com- 
fort and consistent 
with the type of 
stream he is fishing, 
the shorter the line he 
needs to cast and the 
closer he can approach 





’ to his quarry. This 
® tends to maximum 
casting accuracy, 


promptitude in strik- 
ing and 100 per cent 
control in a_ strong 
breeze or in playing the fish. 

To retain these very obvious advantages, 
the angler’s close proximity to the fish 
requires him to merge into the surround- 
ing landscape as invisibly as he knows 
how and to keep out of the trout’s range 
of vision. Incidentally, glittering rod 
varnish and highly polished metal equip- 
ment are sometimes a certain means of 
spoiling sport. 

An enameled-silk level fly line of medi- 
um weight, on a narrow-spool trout reel 
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having a light check or “click”, completes 
the running gear. 

Gut leaders, either tapered or level, 
must be just as fine as the finest leaders 
used by the fly fisherman. For dead low 
water, 3X drawn gut is the thing to use. 

Except in strongly flowing streams of 
considerable volume, no split shot what- 
soever is used, for the bait must travel at 
about the speed of the current to convince 
the trout of the genuineness and plausi- 
bility of the lure. In heavy water, however, 
a few No. 7% split shot are used in order 
to retard the motion of the bait sufficiently 
to ensure visibility to the fish. 

Hooks—barbless or barbed—should be 
made of fine, slim bronzed wire, neatly 
whipped with a light-weight bright red 
silk to snells of fine and perfect drawn 
gut. Hooks thus snelled are attached to 
the leader with one of the good angler’s 
knots, thereby dispensing with loops. 

Some expert worm anglers employ a 
single No. 4 or 5 hook; others prefer a 
two- or three-hook gang of the Stewart 
type and consisting of No. 10 or 12 sneck- 

bend hooks. The latter rig hooks more 
fish, but has the tendency to catch in 
every available root or snag. 

Being fully equipped, the angler, rarin’ 
to go, proceeds to cast the baited hook 
upstream precisely as a wet fly is cast. 
He should keep the line fairly tight, per- 
mitting the current to carry the lure down 
stream until level with the angler; then 
by repeated short and frequent casts, 
search every likely location. There is no 
rock, eddy, log-jam or pile of drift but 
holds bright possibilities for the alert 
angler, who should strike lightly but im- 
mediately when the lure ceases to travel, 
for a trout can eject a baited hook quick- 
er’n scat! 

When hooked, play him down stream, 
whenever possible, on a taut line. Give 
him ample time according to his weight 
and vigor, landing him cannily in a safe 
haven. 

Riffles, fast-flowing stretches and even 
comparatively still water, if wind ruffled, 
are generally the main sources of profit. 
Remember, however—especially since the 
majority of anglers pass up the locations 
most difficult to reach—spots under over- 
hanging foliage or in narrow deep chan- 
nels through drift or other obstructions 
are usually winners for the angler who 


can cast left- or right-handed or who will 
perform the underhand cast with deadly 
precision and without practise shots. Ac- 
curacy is your watchword here. 

For future use and reference, make 
constant notes in your memory of those 
locations where the most and heaviest fish 
are raised and hooked, for, logically, what 
happened once on a stream can occur 
twice or oftener. 

Never make a cast before selecting a | 
sure landing place for a possible victim. | 
It is plain foolishness to hook and play 
a good trout and then fail to land him 
owing to lack of forethought. 

Travel light, reduce personal dunnage to 
a minimum of rain-proof lightness, but 
carry an ample reserve of tackle. Waste 
no time when in action, but if tired, rest 
and make burnt offering to the red gods ; 
for no profit or pleasure accrues from | 
sloppy or careless casting. 








HEN a hook snags in a likely spot, 

break with it at once, and do not 
attempt to retrieve it until that stretch has 
been carefully fished over with a fresh 
leader. 

Carry your reserve stock of worms in 
moss in your creel, adding a few drops 
of water occasionally. Your bait will thus 
remain fresh and vigorous all the day. 

As variations to the worm, crawfish, 
white grubs or hellgrammites, which are 
generally quite easy to secure on the) 
creekside, will, when fished in a similar | 
manner, add interest as well as profit | 
to the day’s sport. 

Few and far between are the tackle 
stores which stock hooks and snells fine 
enough to ensure success in this method 
of worming. It behooves you, therefore, 
to get the habit of tying up your own 
tackle. The keenest and fullest enjoyment 
of the sport is his who ties his own gear. 
He can experiment to his heart’s content, 
and there is no greater joy known to 
fishermen than that which has its source 
in the knowledge that the wily fish were 
raised, hooked and taken with tackle de- 
signed by the hands of the angler himself. 
Of course, when the fishing is fast and 
furious, most of us are glad to go to the 
nearest shop and buy our tackle ready- 
made. To while away a few hours now and 
then, during the off-season, there is noth- 
ing like making a few gadgets yourself. 





FLY TYING 
Part II 


By M. C. 


N tying the dry fly we run into prob- 
lems not considered last month in mak- 
ing the wet fly. In the winged patterns, 
the wings must be divided and standing 
upright, and we must make a fly that will 
float readily. In addition to this we usually 
use dry flies tied on smaller hooks, seldom 
a than number ten and, needless to 
, the smaller hooks are more difficult 
for ‘the beginner to work with. Buoyancy 
is obtained by using plenty of fairly stiff 
hackle, and by using the lightest hooks 
consistent with strength. The tail of the 
dry fly should be fairly full and stiff, and 
the writer prefers to use stiff hackle fila- 
ments or hair for this purpose when pos- 
sible, as this adds to the floatability of the 
fly. The body is tied very much as in the 
case of the wet fly. 

There are several methods of tying the 
dry fly. Some tyers make a fly very much 
like a wet fly, but with more hackle, and 
with the convex surfaces of the two parts 
of the w ing feather together. This is called 
a split-wing fly. In another method the 
wing feathers are secured along the shank 
of the hook, the butts of the feathers 
towards the bend of the hook and the tips 


Bellamy 


projecting beyond the eye of the hook 
to be used in forming the wings. The body | 
is then built over the butts of the wing | 
feathers and the tips of the feathers are | 
bent back and held in place by the winding 
thread and the hackle. This method is | 
rather difficult and will give the beginner | 
considerable trouble, as the filaments of 
the feathers tend to separate when the 
wings are bent back into place. A third | 
method is similar to the second mentioned, | 
and will be described in detail as we pro- 
ceed with the making of a dry fly. 
Because of its general popularity, we 
will select the Royal Coachman pattern. 
Place the hook in the vise and fasten the 
waxed thread, but this time fasten the 
thread about opposite the barb of the 
hook, and wind spirally to a point about 
one-eighth of an inch back of the eye, 
where the wings will be placed. Select a 
pair of white goose or duck feathers. The 
wider side of these feathers should be on 
opposite sides of the quill. From the wider 
side of each, cut a section of about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in width. Hold the | 





sections of feather with the convex sides | 
and the tips even with each | 


together, 


m 
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SEND—For the 
Guide to Better Fishing 


The Pflueger Pocket Catalog is the kind of a book 
every fisherman wants. Full of illustrations and in- 
teresting facts on leading varieties of fresh and 
salt water game fish. 

Gives you practical instructions on fly and bait 
casting—trolling—deep sea fishing, etc. Shows photo- 
graphs of record catches and gives up-to-the-minute 
descriptions, illustrations and prices onleading items 
in the Pflueger Line of Fishing Tackle for any kind 
of fresh or salt water fishing. 














Pflueger 
SUPREME Reel 


fi nk Satin 


justable Anti-back-lash. 
Silent fool-prooflevel- 
wind mechanism. Price 
$25.00. 


Pflueger 
AKRON Reel 
Level Wind, Anti beste 
lash Jeweled — Light- 
ne oe Easy to cast. 

Price $5.00. 


Pflueger 
O'BOY Spinner 
Weedless 


One size. Vi deht 5-8 
oz. 7 varieties. 
Price 50c. 





Pflueger 
PAL-O-MINE / 
Minnow 


Pflu LIVE- 
WIRE Minnow 
Frrodions, 319”, 

. $1.00 and 
a ea. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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other. If double wings are desired, two 
sections should be cut from each feather. 
Hold the tips of the wing feathers with 
the thumb and finger of the left hand. 
This will cause the butts to separate. 
Grasping firmly, place them on the hook 
so that they straddle the shank and fasten 
with several turns of thread. As a thick 
hackle is desired, select two brown hackles 
of the same size, and strip off all but the 
straight, clean filaments. Place one on top 
of the other, lay them on top of the hook 
with the butts extending back along the 
shank of the hook between the wings, 
and the filaments just in front of the 
wings. Secure them with several turns of 





A dry fly with the hackles tied in 


the thread, and cut off the butts about 
half way down the hook. Pull the butts 
of the wing feathers back toward the bend 
of the hook, and up against the shank of 
the hook, at the same time straightening 
up the wings. Wind the thread spirally 
over the butts of the wing feathers and 
hackles to a point opposite the barb. 
Now tie in a tail of several strands from 
a golden-pheasant tippet. Next tie in a 
gold tip. Tie in two or three strands 
of peacock herl as in making the Brown 
Hackle, but take only two or three turns 
about the hook. Tie in a short length of 
red silk floss, and wind a narrow band 
about the hook and the ends of the herl. 
Finish off the silk floss and continue with 
the herl, building the body well up behind 
the wings. Finish off the herl and fasten 
securely. Now wind the hackles on, put- 
ting both on at the same time. The hackles 
must be wound on edge, and should be 
allowed to stand out irregularly. Take 
one turn ahead of the wings, then pass 
between the wings, now one or two turns 
behind the wings, again between the 
wings, and finish off. If difficulty is ex- 
perienced in holding the hackles with the 
tweezers, a short length of thread may 
be knotted about the tips of the hackles 
and used to wind them about the hook. 
Fan-wing flies may be made in the same 
way, using small matched feathers for 
the wings. Bivisible flies are made by ty- 
ing the hackles in slightly ahead of the 
bend of the hook. The body is built, and 
the hackles then wound over it, the 
hackles covering about the forward two- 
thirds of the body. A short length of 
white hackle is tied in at the head to 
give the bivisible effect. This may all 
sound rather difficult and the beginner is 
likely to find it so, but it can be mastered, 
and in a surprisingly short time. Anyone 
who can tie a neat wet fly will have little 
trouble in learning to tie a neat dry fly. 
Now just a few words on points not 
previously covered. In tying the rabbit’s- 
fur bodies used in such flies as the Cahill 
and Hare’s Ear, a small quantity of the 
fur is rolled between the hands until well 
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felted together. It is then tied in, twisted 
with the thread, and wound on the hook. 
Mohair or dubbin bodies are made in the 
same manner as silk bodies. Quill bodies 
are made from the quill of peacock herl. 
The quill is cleaned of fuzz and wound 
on the hook with the edges of the turns 
just touching. 


The making of flies offers the angler , 


an opportunity to continue his sport 
through the winter months. The writer 
last winter tied something over four 
hundred flies for himself and his friends. 
It offers additional thrills in the taking 
of fish, and is a hobby ideally suited to 
those lady anglers who are taking to the 
trout streams in ever increasing numbers. 
It does require practice and, though no 
matter how much practice we may have, 
few of us will ever reach perfection, yet 
the writer is sure that trout do not de- 
mand perfection. As a matter of fact, he 
is not so sure but that they sometimes 
frown upon it. 


THE BLUEGILL 
(Lepomis pallidus) 


ROM the angler’s standpoint, the 

bluegill is the most popular of the sun- 
fishes, and it is also the largest. As in the 
case with all of the warm-water fishes 
of wide distribution, this species is known 
in different parts of the country by a large 
variety of names, among them bream or 
“brim”, blue bream, blue swnfish, dollar- 
dee, copper-nosed bream, biue-mouthed 
sunfish, black-eared pond-fish and blue 
perch. Incidentally, its most recently ac- 
cepted scientific name as given in the 
check-list published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Fisheries is Helioperca incisor. How- 
ever, since the older form, Lepomis 
pallidus, has been given such wide ac- 
ceptance over a long period of years, I 
have chosen it in preference to the newer 
nomenclature. 

The normal range of the bluegill ex- 
tends from western New York State, 
throughout the Great Lakes region and as 
far west as Minnesota and down through- 
out the whole of the Mississippi Valley 
and as far south as Florida. By the plant- 
ing of fish reared in state hatcheries, the 
bluegill has been given a considerably 
wider distribution and is now found in 
most of the western and southwestern 
states as well. 

The bluegill’s typical habitat is the 
smaller warm-water lakes and ponds and 
to a lesser extent the larger and more or 
less sluggish rivers, It is a hardy little 
fish, however, and can quite easily adapt 
itself to other conditions. Nevertheless, it 
is not suited to small, swift waters or 
those which are too cold. Furthermore, it 
is comparatively free from disease, espe- 
cially parasites, and therefore makes an 





Photo U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
The bluegill—most beautiful of the sun- 
fishes 


excellent hatchery fish, where it can 
readily be propagated along with other 
warm-water species, such as black bass, 
crappie and rock bass. 

Its usual hang-outs are along the edge 
of weed beds, around pond lilies or at 
almost any place where aquatic vegetation 
is plentiful. Where one is found there are 


almost sure to be others, since it is char- 
acteristically gregarious in its habits. 

The food of the bluegill consists largely 
of insects and their larvae, small minnows, 
crustaceans and to a lesser extent, mol- 
lusks and aquatic vegetation. One observer 
reported finding a considerable quantity of 
fish eggs in the bluegill’s stomach. 

Normally the bluegill spawns in late 
spring or_sometimes not until early July, 
depending, of course, upon locality and 
seasonal conditions. Its nesting habits are 
almost exactly the same as those of all 
members of the sunfish family (Cen- 
trarchidae), which includes the black bass. 

As might be expected, the coloration of 
the bluegill varies greatly. Usually it is 
a rather dark greenish olive on the back, 
becoming lighter on the sides and belly. 
In older fish, the belly is sometimes of a 
reddish copper color. Three or fcur 
darker bands, which become less distinct 
with age, run along the sides. The prom- 
inent opercular flap, sometimes known as 
the ear flap, is decidedly black. The fins 
are all greenish in color and the cheeks an 
iridescent blue. F 

The bluegill averages from 6 to 8 inches 
in length, though 12- or 14-inch specimens 
weighing a pound or more are sometimes 
encountered. According to Dr. Embody 
of Cornell University, it usually measures 
from 3 to 4 inches at one year of age and 
from 5 to 6 inches at two years. 

This fish is an excellent little scrapper 
when taken on light tackle, a trout rod 
weighing from 3 to 3% ounces being es- 
pecially suitable. In the way of live bait, 
the common angleworm seems, on the 
whole, to give the best results, though 
grasshoppers and small minnows appear 
to be particularly effective for the larger 
bluegills. When feeding on or near the 
surface, they will rise readily to a fly.: The 
darker patterns, such as the Black Gnat, 
are generally the best. Ray Bergman 
claims that the McGinty (or Western Bee) 
is a good bet too. No. 10 flies are plenty 
large. In a bait hook, a No. 5 or 6 sproat 
hook is the favorite. A 3-foot light-weight 
leader is advisable in almost all forms of 
bluegill fishing, especially where one is 
angling for the larger individuals, which 
are often inclined to be shy and wary. 

A half dozen large, plump bluegills 
broiled over a charcoal fire, with a little 
pork or bacon fat, make a meal that could 
hardly be disdained by the most fastidious. 


THE CONTEST IN JANUARY 


S far as the 1932 Frecp & SrtrEAM 
Prize Fishing Contest is concerned, 
there isn’t very much more to be said. 
On the date of publication of this issue— 
December 10th—all of the Classes and 
Divisions are closed with the exception 
of the Western Division in the Steelhead- 
Rainbow Trout Class and the Inter- 
mediate, Southern and Florida Divisions 
of the Large-Mouth Black Bass Class. 
These close on January 1, 1933. Contes- 
tants in those Divisions will be given three 
weeks more—or until January 23rd, since 
the 22nd falls on a Sunday—in which 
to file their affidavits. On the 23rd, there- 
fore, the final curtain will fall on the 22nd 
Annual Frecp & Stream Prize Fishing 
Contest. 

We now know definitely that this has 
been one of the most successful years 
in the history of our Contests—certainly 
the best we have had in four or five years 
and perhaps the best we ever had. We are 
delighted, of course—as we have every 
reason to be, considering the fact that 
most everybody has been feeling a bit low, 
both mentally and financially. 

The winners in some of the Classes and 
Divisions have already been notified. We 
ask them to bear in mind one of the stip- 
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ulations of the Contest—namely that “a 
winner of any prize must send in a state- 
ment telling how, where and when the 
fish was caught.” Inasmuch as the object 
of this information is to enable us to com- 
pile our “Tales of Record Fish” published 
each month, it is desirable that you send 
us as complete a story as possible. 

Above everything else, be sure to send 
us a photograph of your catch if you have 
one. You may recall that last month I 
mentioned that we are planning a new sort 
of lay-out for the 1932 series of “Tales 
of Record Fish,” beginning in an early 
spring issue. Unless you cooperate by sup- 
plying us with pictures of your catch, it 
will be impossible for us to put this plan 
into effect. 


A SPLENDID LITTLE 
SPORTSMAN 


E are both proud and happy to in- 

troduce to you Clyde Black, whose 
picture is published herewith—one of the 
finest, gamest little sportsmen of whom 
we have ever heard. Clyde’s dad has in- 
formed us that, on August 20th last, this 
youngster, who is but 9 years of age, 
landed two tarpon on light tackle as speci- 
fied by the rules of the Port Aransas 
Light Tackle Club of Port Aransas, 


Texas. This means tackle consisting of 


nl = 


Clyde Black and two of his light-tackle 


tarpon—the larger weighing 96 pounds 


a rod having a 6-ounce tip and a 9-thread 
line. One of these fish weighed 72 pounds 
and the other 67 pounds. 

On September 18th, Clyde caught an- 
other pair of tarpon—the ones shown in 
the photograph—and on tackle of the 
same specifications. The larger of these 
two fish weighed 96 pounds. This, good 
readers, is a light-tackle tarpon record. 

Further than that, we. hasten to tell you 

that Clyde has been awarded the Gold 
sutton by the Port Aransas Light Tackle 
Club. In presenting the button, Mr. 
Barney Farley, secretary of the club, re- 
ferred to this young angler as “an expert 
among experts.” Far be it from us to 
argue that point! 
_ Clyde already had won a Silver Button 
lor his previous catch and an honorary 
membership in the Club—thus becoming 
the club’s youngest member. 

Thinking that his dad was, perhaps, a 
bit modest in the account he had given 
us of his youngster’s achievements, I 
Wrote to the Club secretary, Mr. Farley. 





Here, in part, is what he said: “... There 
is the most remarkable young fisherman 
I ever saw. He is a true sportsman as 


well as a fisherman. He never brings a | 
fish in, except one for the button, and is | 


careful not to hurt one that he intends 


to turn loose. It is that kind of sportsman | 


that we want to bring up.” 
We have, of course, already told Clyde 
that we are honored to be able to list him 


among the friends of Frecp & STREAM, | 


but we want to tell him again so 150,000 


other good sportsmen will know about it. | 


Incidentally, this fine little sportsman 
came by his angling abilities honestly. 
His dad took a gold-button tarpon weigh- 
ing 104 pounds on a rod weighing 6 
ounces, including the butt, and a 6-thread 
line. Laugh that off! 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


PICKEREL, PIKE AND MUSKY 
FisHi1nG Epitor: 

An argument has come up and we would like 
to have peve opinion. Here it is: 

Are the pickerel and the great northern pike 
the same fish or are they two separate species 
of the pike family? Also what relation is the 
wall-eyed pike to the pickerel and the great 
northern pike? What relation is the muskalonge 
to the pickerel, great northern pike and wall- 


eyed pike? 
A. M. Kua. 

Comment: The pickerel, great northern pike 
and muskalonge are all members of the same 
family, but they are entirely different fish—that 
is to say, entirely different species. 

The wall-eyed pike is a pike only in name. 
It isn’t even remotely related to the other three 
fish just mentioned. It is not a pike at all. It 
is a perch and, therefore, the name by which 
it is sometimes known, namely “pike-perch,”’ is 
a much better one. 

The true pickerel is the Eastern chain or 
federation pickerel. It is distinguished by its 
light green color and a series of chain markings, 
which are irregular and link together on bot 
sides of the fish, extending up toward the dorsal 
area. The true pickerel is found only along the 
eastern scmhened from tidewater in Virginia to 
Maine and Nova Scotia. It does not penetrate 
westward farther than western New York. The 
technical name of this fish is Esox reticulatus. 
This refers to the reticulations or chain mark- 
ings. The average weight of large Eastern chain 
pickerel is 1% to 2 pounds, and the largest 
specimen we have been able to record after 
many inquiries weighed 61%4 pounds. Any pickerel 
over 5 pounds is a very big one. 

The great northern pike, on the other hand, 
is familiar to most people who fish in the north- 
ern part of the United States and Canada. In 
a great many lakes they do not run larger than 
3 or 4 pounds, though they may grow as large 
as 20 to 30 pounds, The distinguishing marks of 
the great northern pike are whitish or faint 
lemon yellow and irregular spots, about the size 
of the fish’s eye, interspersed over the body. It 
is chunkier and heavier in conformation than 
the true pickerel. There really should be no 
confusion between the two fish where their 
ranges overlap. The scientific name of the great 
northern pike is Esor lucius, or, according to 
more recent nomenclature, Esox estor. 

Furthermore, both the cheeks and the gill 
covers of the pickerel are fully scaled. In the 
great northern pike, the whole cheek and only 
the upper half of the gill cover bear scales. 

Fisuinc Eprror. 


STICKY WADERS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 


The waterproof preparation on my waders has 
become very gummy and sticky. Can you offer 
a remedy be this situation, either for its re- 
moval or for renewing its waterproof qualities? 

M. RoseEnsTEIN. 

ComMeEntT: I can’t possibly imagine how your 
waders became gummy and sticky in the first 
place. Did you treat them with some sort of a 
preparation? If so, it should not have been 
necessary. 

I have heard of rain-coats becoming sticky 
when folded up while damp and put away. As a 
rule, however, they are worthless after this, and 
there is no satisfactory method of getting them 
back to normal. 

Not knowing, therefore, what has caused this 
stickiness in your waders, and being sure that 
there is no legitimate excuse for it, the only 
thing that I can suggest is that you return the 
waders to the manufacturers and see what they 
have to say about it. 

A good pair of waders should be waterproof 
at all times without any treatment whatsoever, 
until, of course, they are worn out through long 
use. 

Fisninc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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The Fly Fisherman’s Knife 


An ideal gift for a Fly Fisherman— 
complete with scissors, blade, bottle 
opener, reamer or pick, screw driver 
and magnetized disgorger and file. 
Length closed—4%2”. 


Special Christmas Offer 
cope 6 tenes EREE 
PRICE $4.50 


Slightly higher on Pacific Coast 
For Catalog write Dept. C 


Union Cutlery Company, Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 


2 for 6 months 
5C spECIAL OFFER 











The West's Big Outdoor 
Sports and Recreation Maga- 
zine. Monthly, $1.00 year. 
Now in its sixth year. Covers 
all outdoor sports; fishing, 
hunting, trapping, prospect- 
ing, camping, touring, hik- 
ing, fur-farming, game-bird 
breeding, ete. To introduce 
our magazine to Sportsmen 
we will send it for 6 months 
for only 25c. 

All Outdoors has made a 
host of friends because it 
has that personal friendly 
spirit. If you want an out- 
door sports magazine with a 
“‘punch’’, where its writers 
and contributors talk in 
language you’ understand, 
send that QUARTER NOW. 
Sample copy, 10¢. 


ALL OUTDOORS, F.534 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Reducible 
Rupture Cured 
in Many Cases 


Forget your rupture—enjoy nor- 
r artery 6 tom f life 


in heavenly comfort and secur- 
ity with my amiazing, patented 
Air ton trial 
—costs so little—helps so much! 
8millions sold. Neglect of rupture 
often fatal so act now — write 
for my Free Rupture Book and 
PROOF of cures! H. C. BROOKS, 

State St., , Mich. 
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FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 


Quality Materials and Supplies 
Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 

making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 


add to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make. Flies tied to order. Send for Catalog. 


B. Willmarth Co., 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N. Y. 
eaetchananaetneeeitatate natin 








Catch More Fish in 1933 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 
pan fish. Send fer your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 


John J. Hildebrandt Co. 412 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 
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UNDER THE WIRE 
(Continued from page 59) 


went even wider than he. And she kept 
hunting to the last minute with more 
eagerness than she has shown for years. 
Fifteen minutes before we quit, Nig was 
through—but right up to the minute we 
called them in to put them in their crate 
on the wagon the old girl was out there 
still trying to find em. We didn’t kill so 
many birds in the afternoon as we had in 
the morning, but I had seen enough to give 
me something to remember as long as I 
shall hunt. The picture of a great day was 
painted deep in my mind, and I can call 
it up before me to enjoy again whenever 
I am in the mood to think back over my 
happiest hunting experiences. 

Betty will never win the National 
Championship. It is too late now. And 
yet somehow I am reconciled to the fact, 
for I have some of the fondest memories 
an owner could have—even though we do 
not have the title. In this connection 
those famous lines of Thomas Gray come 
to mind: 

“Full many a flower is born to 
blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.” 
3ut the work of those two setter bitches 
the last day of the last season in Missis- 
sippi wasn't wasted on their master. They 
had swept away all the clouds that had 
been darkening our pleasure for a month. 
They had come in under the wire with a 
thrilling finish—and it’s always the finish 
that counts. Anyone can start—but it’s 
only the real winners that finish ahead at 
the tape. Those two bitches had shown 
me the rainbow at the end of the trail, 
and because of that one day alone I can 
still say to all who ask me, “Yes, we had 
another great month in Mississippi.” 


SHEER WALLS 
(Continued from page 19) 

the world make a kill—a thrilling sight 
to be remembered all my life. One of 
Frank Lane’s falcons flew a mile in 33 
seconds. It seemed to me at the time that 
this was a wonderful speed, but now I 
thought it slow. A German scientist once 
estimated that a peregrine falcon, the 
European counterpart of our duck-hawk, 
attained a speed of 280 miles an hour in 
a stoop, or dive. While still on the ledge 
I disregarded all previous slower esti- 
mates of my own and gave more credence 
to the German’s timing, in the face of 
what I had just witnessed. 

The sight of this wild falcon’s breath- 
taking stoop had temporarily diverted my 
mind from my precarious perch, but I 
knew that now I must forge ahead and 
try to procure aid. The ledge became dis- 
concertingly narrower, until finally I was 
just trusting my weight to treacherous, 
outcropping stones. My face was pressed 
against the wall, and I kept from falling 
backward only by digging my fingernails 
into the rock-growing moss-roots. I 
progressed this way for about three yards, 
and then discovered a terrifying fact. My 
position was so strained that I was un- 
able to turn my head, for fear of being 
overbalanced. 

With left cheek held against the wall, I 
called and shouted to those above, asking 
them to drop a rope. At first my only 
answer was a rasping hiss from the dis- 
turbed young duck-hawks—which, though 
but three yards away, I was never to see. 
Just after one of the adult falcons had 
dived quite close to me, only to veer away, 
there came a faint, answering call from 
above. I learned later that this hawk had 
been instrumental in saving me, for he 
had pointed out my location to the anxious 
friends above. 
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By much careful climbing I reached a 
point where I could be seen hugging the 
cliff. They called, “Hold on!” a super- 
fluous bit of advice at the moment. 

Suddenly I thought of the ropes far 
down the trail, left at my suggestion. They 
were now my only hope. Could I “hold 
on” while they were laboriously brought 
to the top? Already covered with goose- 
flesh and dripping with perspiration, I 
broke out anew. The next twenty minutes 
—seeming like twenty hours—are the 
most frightful I have ever experienced. 

Each bit of dirt that dropped from the 
moss to which I was desperately clinging 
caused a cold chill to run up my spine. 
Each breath I drew into my chest forced 
me a fraction of an inch away from the 
cliff. I tried not to breathe! My feet, 
spread-eagled on tiny bits of protruding 
rocks, cramped my knees and tortured my 
muscles unbearably. Had I been forced to 
sneeze or cough, I would have crashed to 
the trees far down below. I moved but one 
thing—my eyes. They unceasingly roved 
over a square foot of wall right in front. 

After “hours” passed there was a call 
from above that a rope was being lowered. 
A moment later it hung in front of my 
face only a yard away, but just as much 
out of reach as though it had been a mile. 
I called directions with utmost caution, 
and the rope’s position was accordingly 
changed. Now it was at my back—two 
feet from the cliff, still just as much out of 
reach as ever. A projecting rock above 
kept the rope from touching me. It seemed 
that I must let go. Exhaustion was about 
to take its toll. 

Then Frank, shouting words of encour- 
agement, started to descend. He heroically 
came down hand over hand. When below 
the projecting rock, he started to swing 
like a pendulum. I thought that the free 
end switching against my back would 
knock me off, but finally he pulled him- 
self in and got a firm footing. By careful 
maneuvering he slid the loose end of the 
rope between my chest and the wall. 

I made one frantic grab. My hands 
clenched the line with a grip that was 
unbreakable. I dropped about two feet, 
taking up the slack, and there I dangled 
as Frank once more climbed to the top. 

After much pulling on his part, very 
little on mine, I also reached safety. Blood 
from skinned knuckles, arms and face 
plainly marked my path—a path I’ll never 
use again. Muscles I never knew I pos- 
sessed ached in my body for days, and 
nightmare visions of “sheer walls” con- 
tinually came back to haunt me. No, I 
have never descended to another duck- 
hawk’s nest. Nowadays I prefer to be at 
the bottom of a cliff—lookin’ up! 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 

“No,” I gasped. “But I’ve got some- 
thing on here, and it’s an old whopper, 
too!” 

Jack now began shouting instructions, 
which were as welcome to me as the 
measles. 

“Who’s doing this fishing?” I retorted. 

“You just go ahead and paddle this canoe, 
and don’t worry about me. I'm going to 
land this fish.” 

Jack warned me that he would sure 
dump me overboard if I didn’t. His threat 
didn’t register with me, however. I merely 
yelled at him to keep on paddling so that 
I could get back some of the line I had 
lost. More than half of my filler line had 
gone out, and I just knew I wouldn't be 
happy until I had at least some of the 
regular line back on the spool again. By 
threatening Jack with dire disaster if he 
didn’t paddle his head off in order to catch 
up with that fish, I finally managed to re- 
trieve a good bit of my line. 


“Look out, Gordon! You'll bust that 
rod! Take it easy now! You'll lose him, 
Great guns! Be careful!” 

So it went for about forty minutes, By 
that time the three of us were all tuckered 
out and ready to quit. However, I feit 
I was the only one who had a legitimate 
excuse for being tired. I hadn’t requested 
Jack for his constant stream of shouted 
objections, nor would I have cared had 
the fish given up the fight a half hour 
sooner than it did. 

At any rate, I was finally successful in 
bringing my broncho- busting laker to gaff, 
and what a beauty he was! When we got 
him back to camp, we found that he weigh- 
ed exactly 32% pounds. The length and 
girth measurements were 4134 and 26% 
inches respectively. The fish was caught 
on May 12, 1931. The tackle consisted 
of a Heddon rod, a Von Lengerke and 
Antoine Expert reel, a Croft line and a 
No. 7 Skinner Spoon. 


MAKING GAME OF RABBITS 
(Continued from page 25) 
around and through which heavy grass 
has grown. If it is rainy, they may be 
lying under the dry side of fallen tree 
trunks ; and if there is a hollow log about, 
it is almost sure to harbor some cotton- 
tail that wanted to keep its feet dry. If 
it is warm and fair, they are likely to 
bed down in the grass along the edge of 
a thicket or wood-lot and on the sunny 
side of fence-rows. And if it is very cold, 
with deep snow on the ground, nearly all 
of them—here in the North—will be safely 
tucked away underground in holes; and 
while you will find plenty of tracks, you 
will be lucky indeed if you come upon the 
makers. A light tracking snow may at 
times be a help in unfamiliar country, but 
in general snow puts a lot of the game 

out of reach. 

Whatever your territory may be, you 
must learn to pick good cover. You will 
come in time to recognize just the sort 
of southern slope where, in clear, frosty 
weather, the rabbits will be lying in the 
sun-warmed grass; to know the sort of 
log under which they will be snugly tucked 
away when it is wet and windy; to dis- 
tinguish the kind of brush-pile that is 
worth climbing on top of from the kind 
that isn’t worth a passing kick. 

And whatever your territory may be, 
always choose the wildest country avail- 
able, even if—as often happens—there are 
fewer rabbits there than around the farm- 
yards. First, because of safety. The little 
rifle sends its bullets an astonishing dis- 
tance, even when they strike earth and 
ricochet; and if one is to feel reasonably 
free to shoot and shoot quickly in almost 
any direction, one should not be sur- 
rounded by houses and barns and cows 
and pigs. This same consideration of safety 
suggests that the number shooting together 
be limited to two. A rabbit will often 
circle, so that as you swing to follow him 
you will nearly box the compass with the 
spitting little repeater, a thing that can 
be done sanely only when you know ex- 
actly where your companion is and when 
there is nothing else to look out for. 

But there are other reasons for choos- 
ing the real country instead of the road- 
sides and vacant lots. It gives one a sense 
of escape, of freedom, of real sport instead 
of “back-yard huntin’.” And rabbits are 
not all you will see. You will get a thrill 
from the ruffed grouse that roar out from 
under the burr-oaks where they have been 
garnering acorns. Vary your sport by 
trying for such of the wily gray squirrels 
as do not hear your noisy approach in 
time to hide away. Once in a while, on 
some damp day when the ground is quiet 
and the wind is right, you will catch a 
fleeting glimpse of red as reynard, almost 
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caught napping, takes to cover as only a 
scared fox can when bullets whine past 
his ears. 

You must expect to work hard. Remem- 
ber that you cannot hope to kill any con- 
siderable proportion of the rabbits you 
put up; so it behooves you to put up a lot 
of them. This means action, and plenty of 
it. If there is any kind of small-game 
hunting that is more strenuous than really 
beating out a rough country for rabbits, 
I don’t know what it is, and I have done 
my share of wading sticky snipe bogs, 
chasing partridges up and down vertical 
hillsides, and walking from dawn to dusk 
over chicken prairies. The point is, you 
must not only cover a lot of country, but 
you must cover it thoroughly. You must 
fight your way through stubborn briar 
patches, jump vigorously up and down on 
precarious brush heaps, kick every fallen 
log and leafy windfall, zigzag back and 
forth through every patch of weeds. 

It is wise to dress accordingly. You will 
want light hobnailed shoes, light tough 
leggings, the toughest pants you can find 
as protection against briars, a buckskin 
glove on the left hand for the same pur- 
pose, and as little else as the weather will 
permit. Above all, have the pants free- 
fitting and the shoes light. 

When you first try this sort of shooting, 
you will find it very difficult if you have 
never used the rifle much on moving game ; 
you may even be inclined to give it up 
as hopeless. If you are an experienced 
wing-shot, you will be tempted to use shot- 
gun methods, ignoring the sights and 
trusting to instinctive pointing, while the 
large number of shots under command 
tempts one to shoot too rapidly. Perhaps 
some can succeed in this way, but I advise 
you to try to catch the mark through the 
sights and trust to a smaller number of 
well-aimed shots rather than to emptying 
the magazine as rapidly as possible in the 
general direction of the game, in the hope 
that the law of probability will insure an 
eventual hit. 

If a rabbit gets up very near, the first 
shot or two may be snapped in as you 
would snap at a grouse or woodcock in 
a thicket, but once the game is away—say 
fifteen yards or so—look for the target 
through the sights. You will find that it 
is possible to get in several well-aimed 
shots before it’s all over; and when you 
have been successful a few times and begin 
to gain a little confidence, you will find 
that it is not so very difficult after all. 
If you are already a reasonably good wing- 
shot and a fair offhand rifle-shot, you will, 
after a few trips, begin to connect two or 
three times out of say every ten chances. 
But not unless you keep trying and bring 
to every shot the utmost effort. 


S to the choice of arms, that is as 
always a matter of individual prefer- 
ence. Almost any of the standard light re- 
peaters, using either the W. R. F. or the 
long-rifle cartridge, will prove satisfac- 
tory. I like the W. R. F. best, because of 
its cleanliness and power. Hollow-point 
bullets are far more effective than solid 
ones; they will spoil some meat, but that 
is better than letting wounded game get 
away to die miserably in some hole. Fur- 
thermore, the hollow-point bullets break 
up more on hitting the ground, and offer 
less danger from a ricocheting shot. Sights 
also are a matter of individual choice, but 
it is hard to beat the combination of an 
ivory bead and a large-aperture tang peep. 
Whatever your choice of ammunition 
and rifle, take plenty of the former. It is 
amazing how rapidly it melts away when 
you really find game; a box will vanish 
in no time at all. They weigh next to 
nothing ; so be generous in your allowance. 
Take six cartridges for every rabbit you 


think you may see, and add an extra box 
to make sure. 

Give this game a fair trial, and you will 
put rabbits back near the top of the game 
list, glad to have something that extends 
the upland season on into the crisp bright 
days of November and December, glad to 
have shooting that tests your skill to the 
limit, and glad to have once more a shoot- 
ing territory as wide as the daylight hours 
and your wind and legs can make it. 


SNAKES 
(Continued from page 38) 


snake strikes and contacts before the 
fangs are fully erect; and when the snake 
slightly overreaches. 

I have received blows of the latter type, 
and although my leather leggings showed 
no fang marks they were liberally spat- 
tered with venom. These strokes were re- 
ceived in experiments to determine the 
height to which the various sizes and 
species of venomous snakes could strike. 
The highest strike I have ever known a 
rattler to make was thirteen inches, but 
this is decidedly above the average. That 
was a six-foot Texas diamondback. An 
eight-foot fer-de-lance struck eight and 
one-half inches above the ground. Both 
these snakes left well-defined fang marks 
on my leggings. 

I believe that a great many people have 
missed the greatest thrill of their lives in 
having passed, unknowingly, within strik- 
ing distance of poisonous snakes. I have 
repeatedly demonstrated, particularly to 
visitors to the Tela Serpentarium in Hon- 
duras, that it is possible to pass within 
striking distance of, or step over, poison- 
ous snakes without being bitten. About 
the only lesson to be learned from a per- 
formance of this sort is that you can get 
away with almost anything once. The 
snake is usually prepared for you if you 
attempt it the second time. One should 
always be on the alert in snake-infested 
country, as it is possible almost to step 
on a venomous snake and not be bitten 
and then be struck a few minutes later in 
back-tracking. This was well illustrated 
in Honduras a few years ago. 

An engineer’s gang was proceeding 
along a very narrow trail through the 
jungle, and the men were actually step- 
ping in each other’s footprints. They were 
traveling in single file, and the seventh 
man was bitten by a large fer-de-lance 
and died in twenty minutes. This snake 
was coiled beside the trail and could have 
bitten any one of the men, but he was not 
sufficiently roiled until the passing of the 
seventh man. He was still coiled beside 
the trail a half hour later when the white 
engineer in charge of the gang returned 
to the scene of the accident and shot him. 

In spite of the number of people who 
die each year from the bites of New 
World vipers, I believe that human vic- 
tims receive a much smaller charge of 
venom than is injected into the small 
creatures which the snakes strike in their 
quest for food. Although the rattler does 
not hold the small animal or bird after 
striking it, there seems to me to be a great 
difference between the lightning-like jab 
which is directed at a man and the com- 
paratively slower stroke which is dealt 
its prey. It literally stabs a man in its 
haste to return to its defensive coil, but 
there is a deliberate embedding of the 
fangs in attacking a rat or a rabbit. The 
eye cannot follow the movement in the 
case of a human, but the action is per- 
ceptible in the case of an attack on its 
natural prey. 

The venom of the rattlesnakes of the 
United States is largely hemolytic; that 
is, it destroys the red blood cells and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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CAMP AND CABIN 
COOKERY 


By Harry Botsford 


EARS ago I arrived at the conclu- 

sion that a lot of otherwise good 

food was spoiled by heavy-handed 

or careless cookery in the average 
camp or cabin. I'll agree that under stress 
of exercise almost any food tastes palata- 
ble. Perhaps this accounts for the indif- 
ference of entirely too many out-of-door 
folks toward the average or garden va- 
riety of cookery. 

Once I had arrived at the above con- 
clusion, it was natural that I should make 
a more or less personal effort toward the 
end of achieving desirable results as a 
camp or cabin chef. And in the process I 
have learned a few things! 

First, let us take the wood- 
cock, one of the finest and 
most tasty of all game birds, 
4 t properly cooked. Personal- 

, I follow the English cus- 
pat of letting my birds hang 
for at least a week before 
dressing them. I suspend 
them by the neck in a cool, 
dry place. My birds are then 
drawn and wiped with a clean 
cloth after they are dry- 
picked. 

Following that, I prepare 
a dressing that will usually 
cause the average housewife 
to raise her eyebrows. I chop 
up some cabbage very fine 
and mix with it a small onion, 
likewise minced. To this I 
add an equal amount of stale 
bread or cracker crumbs. 
Then the mixture is moist- 
ened with a generous gob of 
condensed milk and seasoned 
with salt and pepper only. 
Stuff the bird with this mix- 
ture and sew up. Drape two 
strips of fat bacon tastefully 
across the bird and pop into 
a hot oven. If your oven is 
sufficiently hot, twenty min- 
utes will see the bird done 
to perfection. Serve one bird 
to a plate. I suggest as side 
dishes: baked potatoes, a tart 
jell or wild-plum preserves 
and a salad of crisp water- 
cress. Follow with black cof- 
fee and some really authentic 
cheese and the guests will 
leave the table feeling they 
have been at a real feast. 


a Rey 
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This department is intended to be a com- 
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crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
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Try a woodcock cooked in this manner. 
You'll find the meat has a unique flavor, 
that it is juicy, wholesome and palatable. 

I tried this at home, just once, to con- 
vince a critical guest. From that time on, 
I have fallen heir to the task of preparing 
all and sundry game that comes into our 
camp. 

Five years ago a friend invited me to 
dinner at his cabin. Grouse was served and 
it tasted so unusually good that I immedi- 
ately and forthwith demanded to know 
the secret of his culinary — success. 


On returning to camp, I like to carry with me a keen anticipation 


of a well-cooked and palatable meal 


Photo Richard K. 





The bird, I was informed, had been hung 


for a matter of ten days. Then it had 
been drawn and dry-picked. As is usually 
the case, the entire secret of this finely 
cooked bird was in the dressing. 

A small piece of orange peel was grated 
into the bread crumbs—a piece no bigger 
than the end of your thumb! Then a gen- 
erous double teaspoonful of peanut butter 
was dissolved in a small portion of boiling 
water and stirred until it was smooth. 
This was mixed into the bread crumbs. 
The dressing was softened with milk and 
the birds were filled. The breasts of the 
birds were larded with thin strips of very 
fat bacon and prayerfully placed in a 
piping-hot oven. They were delicious! I 
can guarantee this recipe. 

There is no finer game food than the 
lowly squirrel. Yet it is often spoiled in 
the cooking, as so many cooks prefer to 
prepare it in a bath of fat in 
a skillet. Next time you have 
some squirrels, try the fol- 
lowing way of preparing 
them: 

Dress and cut up in quar- 
ters and let stand in a pan of 
cold water in which a spoon- 
ful of table salt has been dis- 
solved. When ready to cook, 
rinse with cold water. 


W ood 








F you have an old-fashion- 

ed iron kettle in camp or in 
your cabin, use it to cook the 
squirrel in. First mince a 
small onion or two, depend- 
ing on your liking for this 
valiant vegetable, and put in- 
to some butter bubbling in 
the pot. Brown to a golden 
color and then partially fill 
the pot with cold water into 
which you have poured a 
scant half-cup of vinegar— 
tarragon vinegar if possible. 
Drop the squirrel into the pot 
and put on a slow fire. Do not 
allow it to come to a boil. 
Cook for ten hours or more 
and simmer down to a point 
where the meat is so well 
cooked that it drops from the 
bones. Remove the bones and 
drop into the mixture small 
pieces of potato and carrots 
and season well. Cook until 
virtually all liquid has been 
boiled away. In the mean- 
time, line a basin or pan with 
heavy, rich biscuit dough and 
brown in a quick oven, to- 
gether with a pan of biscuit 
dough. When the biscuits are 
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done, pour into the mould the smoking- 
hot squirrel stew, top with the flat biscuit 
from the pan and serve immediately. 

[ll warrant that a squirrel pot-pie, 
cooked in this manner, will merit the 
hearty approval of those fortunate enough 
to have a portion of it. It has a flavor 
that is distinctive; it is a rich and satis- 
fying dish. And, best of all, it is easy to 
prepare. Taken after a day spent tramping 
through the snow and facing a cold wind— 





Fred J. Ott, Field & Stream Official Scout 

and Trail Blazer. He is making trips in 

the interest of Field & Stream’s Where-to- 

Go Department in order to give our read- 

ers accurate information about hunting 
and fishing in the Northwest 


well, it’s just in a class by itself, that’s all. 

Do you like venison? Or are you one of 
those people who swear by all that’s holy 
that venison is tough, tasteless? We have 
tried, in camp and at home, to cook veni- 
son in some way in which it is not palat- 
able and so far, we have not discovered 
how to do it, provided the meat is thor- 
oughly cooked. 

Here is one of our favorite methods of 
cooking venison: 

For each portion, take a large potato 
and scrub it thoroughly. Then take an ap- 
ple-corer and gouge out a hole, lengthwise 
of the potato. Grease the outside skin of 
the potato with bacon fat and into the hole 
place a strip of venison tenderloin. Put 
this in a hot oven and bake until the potato 
is almost done. Then lay a strip of bacon 
over each potato and replace in oven until 
ready to serve. This virtually comprises a 
one-dish meal and therefore makes it high- 
ly popular with the cook! I’ve yet to try 
this dish on hardened and particular camp- 
ers and hunters that they didn’t voice their 
approval in no uncertain terms. 


OST venison is eaten too quickly fol- 

lowi ing the kill. It is my opinion that 
venison is better after being hung for at 
least two weeks. Hanging appears to mel- 
low the meat and to give it a distinctive 
and entirely pleasant flavor. 
_ If you expect to dine on venison while 
in camp, be sure to take a clove or garlic 
with you and plenty of fat  salt-pork. 
Roasts should be well larded with the salt- 
pork and roasted in a dependable oven un- 
til done to a turn. Steaks improve when 
rubbed with garlic. Venison should always 
be well done. Underdone venison is impos- 
sible. Cook venison stews slowly over a 
slow fire. 

The lowly potato, say what you will, is 
usually the backbone of camp and cabin 
fare. How often, however, it is served up 
in a soggy and unappetizing manner! A 
favorite method of cooking potatoes results 
in a splendid dish—a whole meal in itself. 
Grease a deep baking dish or a frying-pan 
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and fill with thinly-sliced potatoes. Pour | 
over this condensed milk or plain water. 
Season generously with pepper and spar- 
ingly with salt. Across the top, place strips 
of bacon or a few pieces of fat ham. Cook 
slowly over a slow fire, adding milk or 
water as required. When potatoes are 
done, serve. A good dish! 

I have always clung to the idea that a 
boiled fish was about equal to zero on any 
menu. Last year, however, I was convert- 
ed. A friend who has a cabin on a fine bass 
lake invited me to spend the week-end 
with him. During the forenoon he caught a 
nice bass—one which would weigh well 
over three pounds. 

With a skeptical eye, I watched him pre- 
pare the evening meal. He had promised 
me something out of the ordinary in the 
way of a central dish. The bass was boiled 
for two hours. At the end of this time it 
was cooked down to a jelly-like mass, af- 
ter which the bones were carefully re- 
moved. 

In the meantime, my friend had boiled 
potatoes, cut up into small cubes, just 
barely covering the cubes with water. Two 
small onions were browned in butter and 
tossed in and mixed with the boiled fish. 
To the potatoes he added a mixture of a 
quarter of a cup of tarragon vinegar, into 
which he had mixed a small spoonful of 
dry mustard. Both mixtures were then 
placed in a greased baking dish and in 
turn thoroughly mixed. Over the top he 
sprinkled minced ham and gave the top 
a generous dressing of pepper. Then into 
a hot oven for fifteen minutes. 

Maybe it doesn’t sound good. But try 
it! I asked my friend the name of this dish. 
He grinned vaguely and said it was his 
own and private invention. I know it met 
with my approval. Three or four times I | 
have served this dish to some rather criti- 

! 
| 





cal friends and they agree with me that 
it’s different and tasty. 

This same friend of mine has another | 
dish which is entirely new as far as I am 
concerned. And it is distinctive, too. Fresh- | 
ly-caught bass or pike are cleaned and | 
wiped dry. They are then hung in the | 
smoke of sassafras roots and allowed to re- | 
main there for several hours. The sweet, | 
elusive fragrance of the smoke is imparted 
to the fish and gives them a delicate flavor 
I have never seen duplicated. The fish may 
then be cooked in almost any manner. A | 
smoked fish, fried in deep fat, is a dish 
fit for a king. 

Maybe I’m a crank ,about my food. I 
know a lot of other hunters and anglers | 
who confess to a similar weakness. At the | 
end of a day in the outdoors, the appetite | 
is naturally sharpened. On returning to 
camp, I like to carry with me a keen an- 
ticipation of a well-cooked and palatable 
meal. It shortens the trail and helps to 
add to the natural enjoyment of a day in 
the open. 

After all, it doesn’t take any more time 
to cook an appetizing meal than it does 
to cook one which fails to satisfy the 
palate. 


WINTER BUSH-LOPING 
By George R. Hoyt 


ITH the departure of the fall hunt- 

ing season and the arrival of winter 
with its biting winds and deep snows, 
the average sportsman places his equip- 
ment in storage or in “hock”, as the case 
might be. Then he settles down to await 
the coming of spring, when he will once 
more take up his outdoor activities. This 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 

Much has been written about food, 
clothing and equipment for winter use in 
the “bush”. The obviously important has 
been well covered. However, it is the 
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Time 


HAT figures about $60 to $75 a 

week, if you give all your spare 
time. Does it interest you? Then how 
about $5 an hour, figuring about $100 
a week? 


Well, other Field & Stream readers have 
done just that; and if they can do it you can. 

In your city there are a great many men 
who are fond of hunting and fishing. 

Every one of them would get immense 
profit and pleasure out of every issue of Field 
& Stream. 

You can call on from 12 to 15 such men 
in an evening—more on Sundays. We have 
had many readers average 5 subscriptions per 
hour. 

And in return for these subscriptions we 

will give you any article or articles made by 
any concern that advertises in Field & Stream, 
absolutely free, the number of subscriptions 
required being based on the retail value of 
the article. 
These few items were selected at random to 
show how much you can get in return for a 
little time. SEND THE COUPON BELOW 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 
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cause the grief, and this holds true in 
winter camping as well as in anything 
else. Especially is this the case of winter 


“bush-loping”, or extended hikes into the 
bush—perhaps the most educational and 
enjoyable form of winter camping. 

In the North Woods, snowshoes must 
be used if the country is rough and heavily 
timbered ; otherwise skiis will suffice. The 
beaver-tail model snowshoe would be my 
first choice, because of its easy maneuver- 
ability in rough going. I also choose it 
in preference to the bear-paw model be- 
cause it is less tiresome to use in a thaw. 
Be sure to take along an extra harness, 
for an unmendable harness will prove ex- 
tremely discomfiting in deep snows, and 
may even prove to be serious. Raw-hide 
lacing will come in very handy indeed 
in case of broken webbing, as it can be 
used to make very satisfactory repairs of 
a temporary nature. Pour hot water on 
the webbing to be repaired, as this will 
make it soft and pliable and easier to 
work. If the going is hard and heavy be- 
cause of wet and clinging snow, cut a 
club about three feet long and from one 
to two inches in diameter. With this club, 
hit the frame of your snowshoe as it is 
lifted in your stride. This will knock off 
the heavy, loose snow which has collected 
on top of your webs and will save a lot 
of energy that otherwise would be wasted. 
It also will take a great strain from your 
arches which can become mighty sore as 
a result of this sort of going. 

Be sure to take an ax. Don’t carry one 
of those pocket editions which is some- 


| times worn on the belt. They are all right 


in their place, but their place is assuredly 
not on a winter bush-loping trip. The en- 
ergy expended in packing the slight ex- 
tra weight of the larger ax will be saved 
many times over when it comes to making 
camp and getting fuel for the fire. The 
ax should have a head weighing around 
three pounds and should have a handle 
long enough to afford a good two-handed 


| grip so that the ax can be swung easily. 


| Personally, 


: I prefer one with a fairly 
straight handle about twenty-six inches 
long. A pocket ax-stone will be found 


| very useful. 


| appointed quite frequently. 





F the proper early morning start has 

been made, a gnawing sensation will 
develop under the belt buckle towards 10 
or 11 o'clock. Don’t set a special time to 
“boil the kettle” or else you will be dis- 
A little after 
10 A. M., begin to keep your eye peeled 
for a dead, punky tree or an old log that 
can easily be dropped or broken up. Also 
be sure that there is some good firewood 
handy. When a spot having these materials 
is found, get ready to eat. 

Make a bed from the rotted, punky 
wood. This bed should be approximately 
three feet by two feet by six inches thick 
and should be made on top of the snow. 
By building your fire on top of this bed, 
you can cook your meal before your fire 
melts down into the snow. This saves a 
lot of snow-scraping when the snow is 
four or five feet deep. Melted snow will 
do nicely for your tea, but be sure to pack 
the snow tightly to the bottom of your 
tea-pot or you are liable to melt the bot- 
tom out of your pot. 

A long sapling pushed into the snow 
on a slant will do to suspend your tea-pot 
over the fire. Use a tin cup or dipper in 
place of an aluminum one, as the alumi- 
num will still be too hot to drink from 
comfortably, even after the tea is only 
luke-warm. Tea is preferable to coffee, 
because a pound of tea will last longer 
than a pound of coffee, is more easily and 
quickly made and seems to have a greater 
stimulating effect. 

A good balsam bed made on top of the 


snow is very comfortable, if it is in a shel. 
tered spot. Shelters and windbreaks can 
be constructed quickly and easily if no 
natural ones are to be found available. 
These often prove more habitable than 
an old camp or hovel. If a night is to be 
spent in one of these old camps, be sure 
to place your equipment where porcupines 
can't get at it. If your clothing is wet and 
you can’t get yourself dried out, turn in 
with it on. It will be much more com- 
fortable than having to climb into clothes 
in the morning that are frozen as stiff as 
boards. In fact, if you have a good eider- 
down sleeping bag, you will be very com- 
fortable and will be surprised to find that 
your clothing is nearly dry when you turn 
out in the morning. 

By changing seemingly unimportant 
little items like these into important ones, 
you will have a much more enjoyable 
time on your winter bush-loping ventures 
and they will bring you to a real enjoy- 
ment of what is to many the best season 
of the whole year. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CAMPING ON AHILL SLOPE 
CampinGc Epritor: 

A few days ago I came home from a camp- 
ing trip, soaking wet. I learned a lesson which 
I would like to divulge to fellow campers so 
they may immune to similar discomfort. 

Whenever camping upon a slope or a hill, al- 
ways dig a channel near the high side of the 
tent and connect this to two channels on the 
adjoining sides of it. In case of rain, the water 
coming down the hill will enter the first channel 
and go around the tent by way of the other 
two trenches, It is also advisable to cover up the 
sides of the tent with some sort of vegetation. 

P. ScHIAVONE. 


DOES A COMPASS POINT NORTH? 
Campinc Epitor: 

Does a compass point directly north? If not, 
why not? E . BRENDEN. 


Ans.—A compass never points to the true 
north except in certain places. The reason for 
this is that the magnetic north, so-called, to 
which the compass does point, lies considerably 
to the south and somewhat to the west of the 
North Pole, or true north, This magnetic north 
is thought to consist of minerals buried deep in 
the surface of the earth and that it is these min- 
erals, consisting largely perhaps of iron ore, 
which actually attract the needle of the com- 
pass, There is nothing located at the true north 
that will do this. 

In most sections of the country, however, the 
magnetic north causes only such a slight devia- 
tion of the needle from true north that it can 
be disregarded for all practical purposes. In a 
ew sections of the country the magnetic north 
and the true north lie in the same line and 
therefore cause no declination in the needle what- 
ever. The farther east that one travels from 
this point, of course, the greater the variation 
will be. On very accurate work, allowance has 
to be made in accordance with one’s location 
at the time the observation is made. 

CampinG Epitor. 


FOOD IN WINTER 
CampinGc Epitor: 

Everybody who goes camping in the summer— 
and most people who do any camping at all go 
at that time of the year—wants to know how to 
keep food from spoiling in hot weather, I, how- 
ever, have become very much addicted to camp- 
ing in the dead of winter and I go way up into 
the North Woods, too, where it’s really cold. 
What I want to know is a good method of keep- 
ing my food from freezing. Can you tell me 
how to do this? 





FraNKLIN H. Pace. 

Awns.—There are a good many foods, as you 
»robably know, that are not seriously affected 
. freezing. This applies to most meats, butter, 
bacon, lard, etc.—in fact, anything that con- 
tains a large amount of fat. The principal ob- 
jection to frozen foodstuffs, in most cases, seems 
to be that it alters the flavor, sometimes to an 
objectionable extent. 

he only practical way that I know of. to 
prevent freezing is to put almost everything 
that will stand it into a burlap bag and lower 
it down through the ice into the lake. The deeper 
down you can put it, the more even the tem- 
perature will be. A fairly deep river will do in 
a pinch, too—but a lake is much better. 

fou can fasten the bag by means of very 
heavy cord, a thin rope or a piece of wire to a 
stake that has been well frozen into the ice. 

In other words, if you really want to keep 
food from freezing in very cold weather, the 
best thing you can do is camp near a lake. Any- 
where else, I don’t think it can be done. 

Campinc Eprrtor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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Edited by RAY SCHRENKEISEN 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes describing interesting and unusual side- 
lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 
consideration. All of you are heartily and earnestly invited to contribute. Tell us about the strange 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. Good natural history photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


HOME-MADE DEN TREES 


N a letter received recently from Mr. 
LT: Wendell Lamb of Amboy, Indiana, 
he cls how to make your own den trees, 
in case there aren’t any where you live. 
I quote from Mr. Lamb’s letter: 

“Having no den trees in a five-acre 
woodlot, a few years ago I decided to 
make some. I took some 10-gallon milk 
cans which had been discarded and wired 
them horizontally in the tree and partly 
filled them with leaves and grass. I have 
had a den of raccoons in one of these cans 
each year and at present there are dens 
in two cans—one mother ’coon with four 
young and one with three. 

“I also find that fox squirrels will nest 
readily in nail kegs if they are wired up 
in a tree. I nail a top on the kegs and 
bore or saw holes about 2% inches in 
diameter. I have nests of young squirrels 
in them each year.” 

Not a bad idea at all! 


A WORTHY CAUSE 


ERY few sportsmen indeed have a 
really adequate appreciation of the 
enormous quantities of fish and game de- 
stroyed each year by vermin. It amounts 
to infinitely more than is killed by the 
hunters and fishermen. The reason that 
this fact is not more fully realized is prob- 
ably because these destructive forces are 
seldom seen at work. They conduct their 
furtive maraudings, as a rule, in secret. 
There are, however, several ways by 
which one can arrive at a better under- 
standing of the extent to which the various 
species of vermin are responsible for the 
destruction of valuable game birds and 


A rabbit is supposed to be about the most 
docile and inoffensive creature in the 
world. Here’s one which, when wounded, 
not only attacked the hunter who shot him 
but submitted to a photograph as well 

Photo H. P. Warhurst 





animals. One of these is being undertaken 
by Prof. W. J. Hamilton, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Zoology of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. For the 
past few years he has been engaged in an 
investigation of the food of the skunk, fox, 
raccoon, mink, weasel and wildcat in New 
York State. A careful analysis of the 
stomach contents of about one thousand 
of these animals has been made. Prof. 
Hamilton, incidentally, is doing this work 
in his spare time and is receiving no re- 
muneration for it. Would that there were 
more of such unselfish and self-sacrificing 
individuals ! 

We have received a plea from Prof. 
Hamilton for the readers of Fretp & 
STREAM to send him the stomachs of wild- 
caught fox, mink, weasel, ’coon and wild- 
cat. Enough skunk have already been ex- 
amined. He will be glad to refund any 
mailing expenses incurred. 

Stomachs need not be treated in any 
manner, but simply wrapped in paper and 
mailed parcel post. 

All of you who are in a position to do 
this will not only confer a favor upon 
Prof. Hamilton but will be furthering the 
conservation interests of your state and 
country. 


THRILLS OF A NATURALIST’S 
QUEST 


HERE never has, of course, been a 

time in the history of the earth when 
sO many astounding, *important and fasci- 
nating things about life have been learned 
as during the past few decades. Even the 
daily press now features these extraordi- 
nary dabblings of our great scientists in 
both field and laboratory. The pity of it 
all is, however, that so mighty few of these 
savants know how to tell about their 
strange adventures in words that we poor 
mortals can understand—to say nothing at 


all about affording us entertainment. If, 


more of these searchers after knowledge 
could only learn to do this, many of their 
tales would put to shame the modern-day 
detective thriller. What blessings to man- 
kind, therefore, are such men as J. Arthur 
Thomson of England, Fabre of France 
and William Beebe, Paul de Kruif and 
Raymond L. Ditmars of our country. 

I've just been reading a new book by 
the last-named author—Thrills of a 
Naturalist’s Quest, published by the Mac- 
millan Co. I started reading it on the train 
going home the other night and rode ten 
miles beyond my station, almost passed it 
up again on the way back and finished the 
book at 2 o'clock that morning. 

Pet garter snakes, baby boa constrictors, 
huge fer-de-lances and bushmasters are 
all made equally exciting and vie in inter- 
est with kinkajous, monkeys, armadillos, 


69 


kangaroos and elephants—to mention just 
a few of the weird and wonderful creatures 
that Dr. Ditmars tells about. 

Recently I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing a dinner at which the doctor gave 
one of his nationally famous lectures on 
snakes, illustrated with living specimens. 
To see him handle such poisonous species 
as rattlesnakes and moccasins is an in- 
spiration. His spoken and written words 
are hardly less so. All that remains is 
to meet the man and a chapter of your 
life is complete. 

‘Il say no more than what I've already 
said about Dr. Ditmars’ new book. To 
do so would only detract from the genuine 
thrills and enjoyment in store for anyone 
who can borrow, beg, steal or buy a copy. 
I will only add that if any of our readers, 
whose arteries have not become too 
hardened and in whose hearts there still 
occasionally stirs the spirit of romance and 
adventure, wants to give a Christmas 
present to a friend who is in approxi- 
mately the same condition—or even a 
little worse—he’ll sure tickle him to death 
with a copy of Thrills of a Naturalist’s 
Ouest. 

Let us know how many you wish and 
to whom you want us to send them. The 
price is $3.50 per copy. 


LETTERS AND COMMENTS 
WOODCOCK MIGRATIONS 


Naturat History Epitor: 

The scientists seem to know less about wood- 
cock migrations than those of practically any 
other native bird. There ge meg should be some 
pretty extensive banding done. have not the 
faintest idea where the Lirds go pr. are raised 
around here (Essex County, New York), but have 
accumulated in the last few years quite a lot of 
information that they actually do leave on or be- 
fore the Ist of October, at varying times. 

Nobody ever knows where the birds come from 
that constitute the important flight—whether 
they are the birds from the northern limit or 
from some points south of that limit. I think 
it is commonly believed that the first flights come 
from the farthest north and the later flights 
from points south of the northern limit. 

One year, when I was moose hunting in 
Canada within striking distance of the Hudson 
Bay watershed, while coming down the Sassa- 
ginita River in a birch canoe at dusk, I saw a 
woodcock probing for worms at the water’s edge. 
I got out and flushed him over into the burned 
country, behind which he alighted on a little 
lake and skated over the ice as I followed him. 
This was in November and everything was frozen 
solid except the rapid streams and the big lakes. 
That bird was perfectly healthy and husky and 
I have reason to believe there were others in 
the neighborhood. 

rom this section (Essex County), except 
when the ground is in particularly good shape, 
the majority of the woodcock leave during Sep- 
tember. I think in such years there is an un- 
recognized flight and that the later flights are 
bound to be very poor for this reason. I am in- 
clined to believe that some of these September 
birds go clear into North and South Carolina, 
where, in the low coastal stretch, there is plenty 
of water for their purposes. 

Joun B. Burnwam. 


SPEED OF GRAY FOX 


Naturat History Epitor: 

In the October issue of Frerp & Stream, I 
note where Mr. Harold A. Morton checked the 
speed of a red fox at 45 miles per hour. I would 
like to relate a little incident where I had the 
opportunity of clocking a fox, although this time 
it was a gray fox. 

A friend and myself were driving along the 
highway in the mountains near here (Etowah, 
Tenn.) one morning just before daylight. As we 
rounded a slight curve, we came upon a gray 
fox in the middle of the road. Instead of jump- 
ing to the side of the road, the fox started run- 
ning in the direction in which we were going 
and in the race that ensued, which lasted for 
something like three-quarters of a mile, we noted 
the following: 

While going 40 miles an hour, the gray could 
barely distance the car. We increased speed once 
just to ascertain this fact. When we stepped up 
to 45 miles an hour, we overtook the fox whic 
leaped to the side of the road and started up 
the mountain. 

The fox appeared to be an unusually large 
gray and, as in the case of Mr. Morton, I had 
the speedometer checked for ey 

R. C. Pack. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY DEPT.) 
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FIRESIDE CRUISING 
By Henry Clay Foster 


OME sympathetic wag, himself not 

a boatman by all appearances, has 
remarked that boating is six months 

sport and six months of talking 
about it. He got a laugh—but he missed a 
bigger one, as we boating fans all know 
full well. He was far too conservative with 
his figures on talk—eh what? After some 
years spent at the game, I figure that it 
is six months of sport and twelve months 
of talk. And, in a sense, to an old in- 
curable like me, it has become twelve 
months of sport and twelve months of 
talk, annually, without fail. The talk is 
sport, but I mean something else here. 
We all love to listen to 
ourselves and for the 
privilege we consent to 
appear to listen to 
others, although the 
real fun is in telling 
our own tales, adding 
whatever embellish- 
ments seem likely to 
be accepted as fact. 
But by twelve months 
of sport, I mean actual 
enjoyment of the thrills 
of boating more sub- 
stantial than merely 
repeating yarns of the 
past. I mean that after 
the season is over and 
the boat is all snugly 
tucked away in her 
winter covers down on 
the water front, we 
still do a lot of boat- 
But we do it 


ing. 

vicariously—in imagi- 
nation, only, but with 
the intention of mak- 
ing the cruises in 
reality the following 
summer. 


Mid-winter is the time for planning the 
summer cruises. It is the time when we 
can foregather about the fireside at home 
or at the club and let the imagination roam 
over the waters far and near. In every 
locality where there is water and boats 
ply it, most boatmen are still planning to 

visit certain inviting anchorages they have 
heard about or remember many seasons 


back. Most of us are prone to spend our 
winter months planning extensive—and 
often not badly needed alterations on the 
boat—and throughout the spring and early 
summer bend their backs in obedience to 
those winter whims. 

Far be it from this bard to sing a dole- 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 

e are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











ful song about any boatman who under- 
takes to make his old boat over and does 
it despite Hades and high water, sunburn 
and the cuss-words of his “co-mates and 
brothers in exile”! Instead of offering 
one word of disparagement to the man 
who aspires to keep his boat in the finest 
kind of shape, I'd pitch in and give him a 
hand—till I got a blister or two, anyway. 
Non-owners usually can find ample rea- 








This staunch stock cruiser is equally adapted for deep-sea fishing and for 
long-distance cruising 


sons for deserting after the very first blis- 
ter rises, don’t they? 

I have always found that my imagination 
was bigger than my spring calendar, that 
I could easily map out in a single sitting 
enough work to keep a crew of men busy 
on my boat for a whole season, although 
I've never finished any such rebuilding 
program. Sometimes I wonder if any 
skipper has ever quite done all the things 
to his boat he planned to do the winter 
before. If he owns an outboard craft of 
simple design and small proportions, per- 
haps he is able to achieve this vast satis- 
faction. But if he has an inboard motor 
boat, runabout or cruiser, it is almost a 





certainty that he has 
confess to have done. 
But winter cruising by charts and maps 
is a different pastime. It is more enjoyable, 
is less of a burden on the back and nerves 
later, and can be repeated often without 
running the danger of an over-dosage. In- 
stead of dreaming of the boat looking 
better than she possibly can in reality, 
listing various and sundry tasks of over- 
hauling which tend to be more meticulous 
as the years go by, you thrill to the spirit 
of adventure. You spend countless hours 
studying charts and maps, calculating tides 
and currents and depths of water. Without 
buying a single gallon of gasoline, you 
go sliding over the water past familiar 
landmarks, through well known channels, 
across wide open water, to those shel- 
tered nooks and inlets, 
coves and bays, to 
drop anchor and enjoy 
whatever pleasures the 

place affords. 


as I 


erred exactly 


S you go across the 

chart, your pencil 
runs smoothly—better 
than the marine motor 
does in summer, how- 
ever good its condition 
—and you pick up 
buoys, lights and other 
aids to navigation as 
you go. In your mind 
you encounter an ad- 
verse tide here and 
slow down, perforce; 
there you make a wide 
swing to get around an 
obstruction buoy or 
hidden shoals revealed 
on the chart. You feel 
like an original ex- 
plorer of the New 
World—but — without 
the hardships of ex- 
ploration. 

On the chart you 

carefully lay out your course, measure the 

distance and compute the time it will take 
you to arrive at a given point. You will 
over-estimate the cruising speed of your 
boat, under-estimate the affect of the tide 
and other deterrents, but you will be 
oblivious of such discrepancies. You will, 
however, come fairly close to the facts— 
close enough—and have a wonderful and 
very inexpensive time. 

While so engaged, it is well worth while 
to jot down the items on a piece of paper. 
The cruise, the distances, the channels to 
be followed, the compass bearings, if need 
be, the aids to navigation involved, and all 
other items of interest on the cruise. This 
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will take time and make the imaginary 
cruise more intimate and enjoyable. And 
on that paper you will have the outline for 
a cruise this summer which ought to be 
doubly alluring. 

Such advance logs, so to speak, are 
valuable later, even if they serve only to 
guide another boat owner who has the 
initiative to get started. But once you 
have made up such data on a cruise or two, 
you get to thinking out how it can be 
made when the season opens, how long it 
will take and what it would cost. You will 
probably under-estimate the amount of 
fuel necessary, as almost all of us know- 
ingly deceive ourselves as to the fuel 
consumption and mileage, as well as to 
the speed of our pet craft. But that is of 
little consequence. Few estimates ever ap- 
proach very closely the total costs, any- 
way, and we know it won't be excessive, as 
we understand our outfits and we are not 
far wrong on the distances involved. 

A list of equipment to take along is 
next in order. If good fishing is reported 
en route, take along the tackle that will 
land the big fellows. This is something 
which many boat owners overlook—the 
constant opportunities they have to fish in 
waters of their own choosing. It is my 
experience that many boat owners who 
love boating as a sport in itself do not 
realize what an adjunct it can be to fishing 
under the most ideal conditions—from 
their own decks. 

But no cruise is complete in reality or 
imagination without the right personnel. 
What kind of crew will ‘you take along, 
skipper? It must consist of congenial 
members. There should be a good cook 
in the party, too—one who doesn’t mind 
it when all the others find something urg- 
ent to be done when the dishes have to be 
bathed. 

To some folk, talk of going over charts 
and maps on an imaginary cruise, while 
snow covers the ground, may seem 
like a mild form of juvenile delinquency, 
but it really isn’t. It is the way most 
of us make our plans for cruises far or 
near. We have to see it in the mind’s eye 
and experience at least a faint suggestion 
of the pleasure in store, before we can de- 
termine upon action later. And if we find 
we have not the right charts for such trips 
as we hope some day to take in actuality, 
the winter months give us panty of time 
to obtain them from Uncle Sam and to 
study them the more closely before we ever 
put her overboard. 

WELVE months a year of boating 

and of boating talk—that’s not too 
heavy a diet for most of us. Boating by 
proxy, or in the imagination only, is, of 
course, not quite so pleasant as the real 
thing, although it is to be recommended 
to the ailing budget. And that reminds me, 
some years ago I once had a friend who 
suffered heavy professional reverses and 
for nearly two years had time enough to 
worry himself into a premature grave had 
he been so minded. He was not so minded. 
He was one of those hopeless boat en- 
thusiasts. In his leisure time (he had lots 
of it) he set about planning his ideal boat. 
It was to be a deep-sea cruiser, and into 
his rough sketches he drew every conven- 
ience that money could buy or ingenuity 
invent. He changed his mind several times 
as to the power he wanted, and he would 
read up on this or that type of power plant 
with the zest of a headlong purchaser. He 
did twelve months of boating and twelve 
months of talking, and he had a lot of 
fun and plenty of health-saving diversion 
out of it. And later he got back on the 
water, too, with the kind of boat he want- 
ed, although he didn’t have it built as he 
originally planned. He found a_ stock 
cruiser to suit him—the fate lots of us 
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meet—and right joyously—after years of 
planning on the ideal boat. We find that 
experts have beaten us to it and provided 
a boat for us, better in many respects than 
we could ever conceive of our own accord. 

If nothing more comes of our winter 
chart cruises than familiarity with the 
waters near home, those hours of enjoy- 
ment are worth something to the boat 
owner. But I doubt if any boat man at 
heart can play with charts of waters he 
can actually reach with reasonable effort, 
without making very tangible plans for 
cruising in them at an early date. The 
lure of it gets him. And how much more 
likely he is to enjoy his boating next sea- 
son than the man who spends all his time 
in meticulous alterations and who, when 
he goes cruising, pulls down his charts and 
from a few hasty glances, tries to map out 
a cruise which will be as enjoyable as if 
it had been well planned months before! 


FIVE DAYS AT SEA IN RUBBER 
BOAT 


HIEF aviation pilot, Verne W. 

Harshman, had a harrowing experi- 
ence which operators of small boats on 
big waters will not begrudge him. He was 
forced down into the Pacific while flying 
over it, and took to his little rubber craft 
which he carried in his plane for just 
such an emergency. For five days he float- 
ed on the Pacific Ocean in this frail but 
buoyant craft, fighting sharks, dolphins, 
endangered by the fierce rays of the trop- 
ical sun, while one steamer after an- 


other passed by at close range, without | 


sighting him. One flying boat passed over- 
head, too, looking for him. During this 
time, 135 naval vessels and 200 seaplanes 
were making an intensive search for him. 
At last he was picked up by a steamer. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A STUBBORN LEAK 


Moror Boat Epitor: 

I have a flat-bottomed fishing boat built of one- 
half-inch cypress and the lower side plank has a 
crack in it about two feet long. We filled it with 
white lead and wicking and screwed a ™%-inch 
piece on the inside, but it still leaks about three 
inches of water in three or four days. Can you 
give us some advice as to fixing it? 

ALBERT J. KreEUGER. 


Ans.—What you have done for the leak ought 
to stop it, 
good as seam composition, which does not harden, 
but retains its elasticity, thus allowing for the 
swelling of the wood. By wicking, do you mean 
oakum or caulking cotton, or what? 

My suggestion would be to clean out the crack, 
let it dry a day or twe until the surfaces are 
good and dry, then paint them, hammer in 
caulking cotton, not too much, allowing for it 
and the wood to swell when wet. Then cover with 
seam composition which you can get—with the 
caulking cotton—at a marine supply house. 
Dip the finger tips in lubricating oil or linseed 
oil, and rub the outer surface of the seam com- 
position smooth and flush with the planking. And 
hy setting—or re-setting—the batten behind the 
crack in seam composition, too, it certainly 
ought to stop the leak. Another device would be 
to paste a strip of canvas with marine glue, heavy 
paint, or pitch, along the inside of the boat and 
screw the batten on while the glue is wet. 

Motor Boat Eptror. 


DON’T DO IT 


Motor Boat Eprrtor: 

have a cruiser planked with cedar. Is_ it 
advisable to give the hull below the water-line 
a coat of red-lead paint before putting on_ the 
copper paint? Seems to me this would help 
preserve the wood—as it keeps down rust on 
iron, for instance. 

Race Barney. 


Ans.——-Do not use lead paint of any kind 
under the water line. It sounds good, but it 
doesn’t work out in practice. You will find that 
the lead paint will crack and roughen up, and 
will be very difficult to remove later. It does 
not help appreciably in preserving the wood, 
save as it keeps the water out of the pores. 
The real preservative for the wood is the creo- 
sote in the copper paint, and this should get 
right into the raw wood to do its best. 

Motor Boat Epttor. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 








However, the white lead is not so | 














YOU are ALONE 
and UNARMED 


and you discover you are being 
trailed by from one to a pack 
of these fellows. 

What would you expect to 
happen? 


Wallace W. Kirkland’s answer is a 
big shock to most of us. It gives 
first-hand information and experience 
that provide a half hour of the keenest 
reading enjoyment—and to most of 
us “news.” 


You can’t afford to miss 


Who’s Afraid? 


in the FEBRUARY issue of 


1eld 4 
tream 


For these winter evenings with pipe and blaz- 
ing fireplace what other reading matter can 
compare with a copy of Frerp & Stream with 
its departments full of “dope’’ for your next 
trip and its articles and stories of real out- 
door adventures that carry your imagination 
miles away? Such things as 


THE OLD WARDEN ON FISH 
DUCKS 


by Harotp Titus 


The second of the Old Warden's talks 
on game and game problems—each one 
is a real outdoor classic. 


THE VARIABLE HARE 


by Artuur R. MacpovGatt, Jr. 
Anyone who thinks that hunting the 
“snowshoe” is a tame sport will get 
some new ideas and some practical ones, 
too, from this article. 


BETTER TROUT FISHING 


by Epwarp R. Hewitt 


A good practical article on making trout 
streams better places for trout. 


THE QUEEN OF SPORT 
by ALMA OVERHOLT 


An account of a swordfishing adven- 
ture with enough action for a half doz- 
en ordinary stories. 


WHO’S THE BEST CASTER IN 
AMERICA? 
by Joun Trout 


An account of the Pittsburgh contest 
that every caster will be sure to want. 


Tell your dealer to save a copy for 
you; or, better still, subscribe now. 








a 





SNAKES 
(Continued from page 65) 


breaks down the walls of the blood ves- 
sels. It causes intense stinging or burn- 
ing sensations at the site of the fang 
punctures and tremendous swelling in the 
bitten limb. This swelling may follow up 
an arm or leg and involve part of the 
body as well. Intense headache and 
nausea, retching and vomiting are usual 
symptoms in a severe bite. The eyes may 
become inflamed and sensitive to light. 
The heart is quickly affected, and in 
severe cases there is involvement of the 
bowels. 

Extravasation, or escape of the blood, 
through the tissues and general hemorr- 
hage are not, however, so severe in rattle- 
snake bites as in the case of the tropical 
vipers. 

The rattlers of the United States are 
very much alike in behavior and in the 
manifestations of their venoms. In south- 
ern Mexico, Central and South America 
there is a rattler that has very little in 
common with them, unless we consider 
the rattle, and even this is not put to any 
extensive use by this creature. This rat- 
tler, known in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries as the cascabel, is a courageous, even 
aggressive brute and is, in my opinion, 
the most spectacular snake of the New 
World. He lacks the awe-inspiring bulk 
of the Southern diamondback rattler, but 
he makes up for it in other ways. 

The pattern is of the “diamond” design 
except for the neck, where the diamonds 
are replaced by well-defined stripes. The 
body is heavy and inclined to ridge at the 
back, the scales are high and very rough, 
and the head is curiously small for a 
rattler. This is a surprisingly strong and 
muscular snake. It is probably the least 
excitable of all rattlers and will, if at- 
tacked, deliberately move up on its an- 
tagonist. This movement is not in the 
nature of a rush, but it is nevertheless an 
advance. It would not surprise me if one 
could be found that would actually rush you. 

The cascabel is not inclined to rattle, 
and most of the bites I have heard of have 
been delivered by snakes that did not 
rattle before striking and a great many 
of them did not trouble to rattle after- 
ward. This serpent is slower in its actions 
than most rattlers, but this seems to be 
taken care of by a greater intelligence. It 


.is decidedly insolent in its attitude toward 


man and is fearless of him. 


HE average diamondback rattler will 

lie around for several days after being 
captured and watch every move made by 
humans who may happen near by, keeping 
up an almost incessant rattling. The new- 
ly captured cascabel may watch you for 
a half hour or so, and then crawl away 
and absolutely ignore you, unless you 
approach to within a few feet of it. I have 
had them strike at me several times, 
moving in after each stroke, and then, 
apparently tiring of arguing with me, 
deliberately walk off. There was nothing 
in the nature of a retreat in this moving 
off. They were simply going about their 
business. 

They rarely assume a_ coil when 
aroused, and some of them raise the for- 
ward half of the body clear of the ground. 
The most spectacular of the lot, however, 
are those that raise the anterior third 
of the body in a rigid column, high as a 
large cobra, with only a small loop in the 
neck, and subject one to just about as 
baleful a glare as could be imagined. Dur- 
ing this posing the long tongue is ex- 
tended, curled up over the snout, then 
brought out almost horizontally; the tip 
divides and waves, and then the tongue 
drops and is allowed to droop from the 
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lower jaw, where it continues its sinister 
explorations of the air. 

This is not the fighting pose of the 
cascabel, and it has always appeared to me 
to be assumed for purposes of intimidation 
alone. In this position the snake actually 
has his back toward one, and this, in case 
of attack, necessitates a quick shift of his 
position, which, however, he accomplishes 
in a flash. 

Apparently not content with differing 
from the rest of his clan in appearance, 
conformation, disposition and general be- 
havior, the cascabel has a whitish venom 
which is highly neurotoxic. That is to say, 
its venont is destructive to nerve tissues 
and structure. 

Natives will tell you that a bite from 
this snake will break a man’s neck, re- 
gardless of where he may be bitten. Some 
action of the venom causes paralysis of 
the muscles of the neck. This leaves the 
man’s neck in such a limber state that the 
native can account for the condition in no 
other way than as a broken neck. There is 
practically no hemorrhage, but the optic 
nerve is affected and may be destroyed. 
There is also considerable difficulty in 
breathing. Death is usually preceded by 
blindness, paralysis and suffocation. 

The cascabel is considered the most 
venomous snake of the New World. You 
may look for this sweet creature on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec and southward. 





W INTER fishing never ap- 
pealed to us as sport until 
we read “UP THEY COME 
THROUGH THE ICE,” by 
John Knowles Gowen, Jr., which 
will be published in the next is- 
sue. There is often a lot of fun in 
the other fellow’s game. Maybe 
you have been missing something. 











It may be well to say just a few words 
regarding the treatment of snake bite, 
but I wish to have it understood that I 
am not a physician, nor have I indulged 
in extensive laboratory work or experi- 
mentation on animals with snake venoms. 
My experience consists of those cases 
where I have been of help to snake-bitten 
humans and those where I have been 
helped or treated for the same type of 
accident. I have been bitten fourteen times 
by dangerously poisonous snakes, and I 
think I have a fair knowledge of what is, 
and what is not, helpful in mishaps of 
this kind. 

There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion as to the efficacy of the different 
methods of snake-bite treatments, but I 
am a firm believer in serum treatment— 
that is, with a specific serum. By this I 
mean a serum which is made to counter- 
act the venom from one species of snake 
only. I also believe in the mechanical 
elimination of as much venom as can be 
removed by suction devices, but in an 
emergency where both kinds of treatment 
were available I would first administer 
serum. My own experience is that a man 
can be reduced to a state of almost abso- 
lute helplessness in two minutes’ time by 
a snake bite—and by a comparatively 
small snake at that. This happened to me, 
and I am not given to hysterical demon- 
strations when snake-bitten. 

In the event that you are bitten by a 
venomous snake, try to keep your wits 
about you. There is no more reason to 
fly off the handle because of a snake bite 
than there is for a similar mental atti- 
tude toward any other serious accident. 
Your case requires quick and intelligent 
treatment. And regardless of the reputed 
toxicity of the snake involved, the pre- 


liminary treatment should always be the 
same. A copperhead bite should be han- 
dled as carefully as that of a diamond- 
back rattler, although the possibility of 
a fatal termination is by no means as 
great. 

If you reside in, or your business car- 
ries you into, the range of venomous 
snakes, you should be provided with an 
outfit for the treatment of their bites. This 
should consist of at least two syringes of 
antivenin, some safety-razor blades, a 
suction device, a couple of small rubber 
catheters or pieces of small soft rubber 
hose long enough to encircle the arm sevy- 
eral times, a package of surgical gauze, 
bandages and some permanganate of 
potash crystals. 

Possessing this outfit, you get your bite 
and proceed as follows: 


UPPOSE the bite is on the hand. 

First, apply one of the pieces of hose at 
the wrist as a tourniquet and twist it tight. 
Place another above the elbow, also tight. 
Second, inject the entire contents of one 
syringe of antivenin (10 cc.) subcutane- 
ously in the abdomen. (This cannot be 
done with any degree of nicety with 
bloody hands. For this reason alone, it 
should precede the incising of the fang 
punctures.) Third, make short, deep in- 
cisions across the fang punctures and ap- 
ply a suction device. The tourniquets 
should be kept in place for a half hour or 
more, but must be loosened for a second 
or two at short intervals. During the 
time the tourniquets are in place the suc- 
tion should be continued, but I can see 
little to recommend its use after the re- 
moval of compression. 

If a physician is at hand, he should ad- 
minister strychnine or caffeine if there is 
the slightest indication that stimulation 
is required. It is the practice of physicians 
in the tropics to resort to strychnine as 
a safety measure if there is any evidence 
that it is needed in cases of viperine 
poisoning. 

Snake venom tends to break down ani- 
mal tissues, and necrosis is of common 
occurrence in snake-bite cases. In acci- 
dents involving hemotoxic venoms, such 
as that of the fer-de-lance, there is bleed- 
ing from old scars and bruises; so it 
would appear to me as the part of wisdom 
to proceed cautiously with suction devices 
if one wished to avoid extensive slough- 
ing in the region of the fang punctures. 
The bruising incident to their use un- 
questionably lays the part open to the 
destructive action of the venom. 

I have had specific antivenin (Brazil- 
ian) administered for the treatment of 
the bites of copperhead (Agkistrodon 
mokasen), cottonmouth moccasin (.4 gkis- 
trodon piscivorus), Schlegel’s palm viper 
(Bothrops schlegelii), fer-de-lance ( Both- 
rops atrox) and tropical rattler, or cas- 
cabel (Crotalus terrificus). I also had a 
bite treated with Antivenin § Crotalic 
(polyvalent). The last-named bite was 
made by a five-foot Texas rattler 
(Crotalus atrox). Stimulation was used 
in addition to the serum in all but the 
copperhead bites and those of the mocca- 
sin. Three of the bites that were treated 
with specific sera were unquestionably 
serious, but the antivenin (Brazilian) was 
certainly adequate to the occasion. The 
one from the Texas rattler was also 
mighty serious and cost me the first joint 
of my right index finger. A_ specific 
antivenin might have saved it. I do not 
know. I do know, however, that some 
rather clever physicians ascribe my re- 
covery from four of those bites to the 
early use of antivenins. And it must be 
admitted that the list pretty well covers 
the really “big shots” among our venom- 
ous snakes of the New World. 
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Frecp & StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shoot- 
ing dogs and hounds. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or in- 
formation will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





THE RECENT SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 
By Freeman Lloyd 


OTWITHSTANDING a. falling 

off in prize money, because of eco- 

nomic conditions that need hardly 
be mentioned, the entries in the various 
stakes at Fishers Island and at Verbauk, 
New York, were as large as usual. The 
patronage of highly representative galle- 
ries was noticeable. There was a plentiful 
supply of strong pheasants, but rabbits 
were few and far between, especially so on 
the Island once so noted for the numbers 
and the large size of its furred game. In 
all instances the tests were run under 
strictly sporting conditions; and as could 
have been easily seer, nearly every spring- 
er and cocker had been more or less well 
broken or trained in the one and only 
manner that can bring about the require- 
ments desired for a field trial spaniel. 
It was observed on Fishers Island that 
not one of the cockers broke to wing or 
shot: all were rock steady. The shooting 
was really wonderful. Scarcely a pheasant 
was clean-missed; moreover, the guns 
dropped their birds at considerable and 





AT FISHERS ISLAND TRIALS 


David Wagstaff (left) and Eltinge F. Warner (guns). 
Also William Sinclair, steward of the beat 


sportsmanlike distances, so that the span- 
iels might have long retrieves; and, as 


often as not, the dogs were called upon 
to demonstrate what they could do on 
strong runners. 

Here may be found one of the chief 


usefulnesses of the spaniel—a hunter, 
trailer and retriever rolled into one dog. 
On the Island the birds were particularly 
strong, and many old cocks as well as 
last season’s birds were brought to hand. 
Few hens were shot. Prominent officials 
of the E. S. S. F. A. present were: Dr. 
Samuel Milbank, Henry L. Ferguson and 
Sherburne Prescott. Each of these ran 
and handled his own dogs; indeed, the 
amateur trainer is the rule rather than the 
exception at spaniel field trials. Such, of 
course, augurs well for the future of these 
tests which, it may be again remarked, are 
of a thoroughly sporting description. They 
are carried out in just the same manner as 
the shooting man enjoys on his day’s or 
week’s shooting diversion. There is no 
make-believe: the game is hunted for, 
sprung, shot and retrieved. Water as well 
as land trials are given. 

The guns at Fishers Island were: Capt. 
Paul A. Curtis, David Wagstaff, Sher- 
burne Prescott, Eltinge F. Warner and 
Adam Eccles. Elias G. Vail and Lawrence 
B. Smith judged. W. Sinclair was steward. 

Being slightly indisposed, this writer 
was unable to follow right behind the dogs 
while hunting; but* the judges were 
pleased to favor him with the following 
remarks regarding the working of the 
winner in each event. It took three days 
to run off the card: 

“CocKER STAKE: In the case of some in- 
dividuals we observed better work than 
had been seen for some time. My Own 
High Time demonstrated outstanding 
work; he had good drive, and was steady 
to wing and shot. His water work was 
capital. Blue Water’s Magnificent was a 
brisk worker with fine range and control. 
He showed excellently in the water. He 
was not quite the class of the winner. The 
others were only fair dogs. 


Springer Spaniels 


“Puppy STAKE: Disappointing as a 
whole. Horsford Young Hetman showed 
best and stood well out from the others. 
He had more drive and other good work in 
him, Hetman is possessed of great intelli- 
gence and he made a capital retrieve. 

“AMERICAN-BRED STAKE: Morewood 
Rough, with his usual consistency, gave a 
fine exhibition of spaniel work. He is as 
near perfect as one may find. His quality 
of work, his intelligence and the manner 
in which he was faultlessly handled were 


outstanding qualities throughout the Trials. 

“SPRINGER Open ALL-AGE STAKE: Ted- 
wyn’s Tailagan showed exceptional qual- 
ity throughout his work. He was steady, 
under control, prompt in his retrieving 
and with a perfect delivery to hand. A 
very good dog. 

“Members’ ALL-AGE STAKE: Top gave 
a faultless exhibition. He was fast, speedy 
and active in his retrieves. Under capital 
control, he worked every inch of his 





A PERFECT UNDERSTANDING 


Dr. Samuel Milbank and his famous springer spaniel, 
Archie of Fintry 


ground. His drive in cover was just as 
required. His performance was much 
better than that which he displayed in a 
previous stake (Open All-Age). 

“NON-WINNERS’ STAKE: Tedwyn’s Trick 
gave a fine show of outstanding work. 
He worked his ground, was full of drive 
in cover, and made two fast retrieves. 
Trick was steady under great temptations, 
and well-handled by his owner. 

“The outstanding high-point work in 
this event rested with Morewood Rough, 
whose performances were hard to fault 
at any time. We do not believe there was 
a more consistent worker than this dog. 
The super-performance was a long re- 
trieve. He was sent down a brushy hill- 
side, at the foot of which was a pond. 
From the water, Rough retrieved from a 
distance of 40 yards, and returned with 
the pheasant which he brought with a 
great deal of dash. His delivery was ex- 
cellent. The manner in which Rough 
marked the drop of the bird, and the 
speed with which he retrieved it under 
difficult conditions, was an exceptionally 
fine and well-finished piece of work.” 








Free Dog 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 
and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper, running fits. How to make 
dog eat and hundreds of valuable 
hints to dogowners and breeders. Full 
of illustrations and describes the 


Q-W Doc Remepigs 


Mailed Free—Address 
Q-W Laboratories 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Book 
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NOTICE 
50% Reduction on 


Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, 
Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Catalogue ten cents. 
BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Kentucky 
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PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 


the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal compan 
jons; useful and intelligent 
Low prices. Illustrated Cir- 


culars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








NEW! iN Bird- Dog Training Collar NEW 


‘'* TRA A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 
Since ustng these collars last season I would not be wsthout them for 
any amount as J consider them the most humun training colar pos 
mbieto make. 1 get better results with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever use Garapy W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MaiL Postpaib, $2.00 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 











“ALL SPANIELS 
and Their TRAINING” 
“ALL SETTERS 
and Their TRAINING” 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 

on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 

setter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 

friend and of training dogs of ali breeds to retrieve. 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

1 year’s sub. to FIELD & OT RsAS $2.50 Both 

ALL SPANIELS AND TH ) & 

TRA REED ° Glndisnindntelateinsneniins 2.00 e. 
orgy: $3.25 
$4.50 


ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.50—post prepaid 





Or: 
‘ year's sub. to FIELD & CTRSAS $2.50 Both 
ALL SETTERS AND TH ~ 
TRAINING 2.50 x 
aazs } $8.25 
$5.00 
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SUMMARIES 

Cocker Stake: 1. H. E. Mellenthin’s My Own 
High Time. ‘Harold Johnson’s Blue Water’s 
Magnificent. 3. Ferris T. Martin’s High Time 
Sensation. Certificate of Merit: 4 - Lee’s 
Rowcliffe Rowdy. 

SPRINGER STAKES 

Puppy Stake: Clarion Kennels’ Horsford 

Young Hetman. 2. Mr. & Mrs. George Watson’s 


Brackenbriar William Hicks’ Brier- 
wood Bloom. 

American-bred Stake: 1. Mr. & Mrs. Walton 
Ferguson’s Morewood Rough. 2. Col. & Mrs. 
J Tilford’s Tilford’s Gale. 3. Mr. & Mrs. 
Ferguson’s Young Tony of Chancefield. 4. Clar- 
ion Kennels’ Clarion Driver. C. M.: Edward L. 
Coman’s Jennie and F. B, Davis’ Hill 
Sooty. 

Non-winners’ Stake: 1. Sherburne 
Tedwyn’s Trick. 2. Mr. & Mrs. W. Ferguson's 
Young Tony of Chancefield. 3. Col. & Mrs. Til- 
ford’s Tilford’s Gale. 4, Clarion Kennels’ Rufton 
Roger of Clarion. 

Open All Age Stake: 1. H. L. Ferguson's 
Tedwyn’s Tailagan. 2. and 3. Mr. & Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s Morewood Rough and Young Tony of 
Chancefield. 4. Francis J. Squires’ Top. C. M.: 
Udo M. Fleischman’s Sobenhal Rollick, Dr. & 
Mrs. Milbank’s Archie of Fintry, F. B. Davis’ 
Falcon Hill Sooty. 

Members’ All Age Stake: 1 
Tailagan. 3. Tilford’s Gale. 
Clarion. 

Two challenge cups were 
Tailagan, and one each by 


grandy. 3. 


Falcon 


Prescott’s 


Top. 2. Tedwyn’s 


4. Rufton Roger of 


Tedwyn’s 
Morewood 


won by 
Top and 


Rough. The cocker spaniel trophy went to My 
Own High Time. The professional handlers’ 
prizes were awarded to William Sinclair and 


Earl Eldridge. 


COCKER SPANIEL F. T. CLUB’S 
MEETING 
NDER the of Colonel 


presidency 


Howard Stout Neilson, this sport- 
ing organization held its A. K Li- 
censed field trials on the estate of the 


Verbank Hunting and Fishing Club, Ver- 
bank, N. Y. The tests took place on 
November 3 and 4. The game was mostly 
pheasants. Some capital work was seen 
on both feather and fur. The judges were 
Donald Carr and Robert H. Moore. Cap- 
tain P. A. Curtis, Eltinge F. Warner and 
Elias Vail were the official guns. Wallace 
P. Neilson, Dr. A. R. Moffitt, J. R. Col- 
lins and John Boland were the field 
stewards; and Mrs. J. C. Weisner, South 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., field secretary. 


SUMMARIES 
Puppy Cocker Spaniel Stake: 1. Ferris T. 
Martin’s High Time Sensation. 2. Raymond 
Knapp’s Rowcliffe Flash. 3. Ralph C. Craig’s 
Craigden Canny. 


{ta ike: 1. T. Martin’s High Time 
. Leandro Maloset’ s Benjy of Althea. 


Futurity 
Sensation. 
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C. Craig’s Craigden Consolation. 2. Ferris T. 
Martin’s High Time Sensation. 3. Mrs. Elwood 
B. Spear’s Fieldhead Ruddygore. 

Open All-Age Springer Spaniels: 1. Francis 
Squire’s Top. 2. Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank's 
Archie of Fintry, 3. Mr. ‘and Mrs, W alton Fer. 
guson’s Morewood Rough. 

Certificates of Merit: Henry L. Lee’s Row. 
cliffe Rowdy. Mrs. A. R. Moffitt’s Rowcliffe 


COMPETITORS 
Primrose of Glenmere, and 
Colin Macfarlane 


Robert Goelet’s springer, 
Mrs. Ferrier E. Martin’s cockers. 
handled Primrose. 


Ruddy. Mr. and Mrs. George E. Watson’s Three- 
burn Pansy. Sherburne Prescott’s Tedwyn’s 
Trick, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Milbank’s Banchory 


Flame. Henry L. Ferguson’s Tedwyn’s Tailagan, 
SPECIAL PRIZES 


War Dance Challenge Trophy: Craigden Con- 
solation, Gallant Challenge Trophy: Ralph C. 
Craig. Freeman Lloyd Trophy: Henry L. Fergu- 


son, 
COLD WATER DOGS 


O dogs, in any country, are put to 

harder winter tests as duck dogs than 
the retrievers of North America. Com- 
paratively, the Labrador is only a new- 
comer in the United States. But the Chesa- 
peake has for very many years been the 
main standby and four-legged assistant to 
waterfowlers. It is not too much to write 





GALLERY AT FISHERS ISLAND TRIALS 


Photo Tauskey 


Only active officials are allowed in front of the flag. The company follows at 50 yards from the dogs, guns 


and judges, 


Novice Cocker Spaniel Stake: 1. Mrs. A. R. 
Moffitt’s Rowcliffe Ruddy. es, Miss Jean Ellis’s 
Rivington Mick of Berkeley. 3. Miss Jean Ellis’s 
Slaney of Berkeley. 

Novice Handler—Novice Dog Stake: 1. 
ane Platt Neilson’s Roweiitie Warpaint. 

Craig’s Craigden Canny. 
Roweliffe Flash. 

Open All-Age Springer Spaniels: 


Wal- 
Ralph 
. Raymond Kn s 


1. Francis J. 


and is able to observe the dogs working 


that many sportsmen “swear” by the 
Chesapeake: they will have no other dog. 
Again, the Irish water spaniel has 


proved himself to be a very capable and 
willing dog. His wide distribution and 
general ownership in Canada must be 
sufficient evidence of his popularity. 
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NEW YORK DOG SHOW 


HEN the New York dog show 

opens on February 13th next, the 
Westminster Kennel Club will celebrate 
its fifty-seventh birthday, so far as its 
bench shows are concerned. But the 
W. K. C. is much older than the public 
exhibitions of its members’ dogs and the 
sporting and non-sporting dogs belonging 
to persons of all ranks of life, dead and 
living, throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States and the inhabited 
parts of Canada. The annual show in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, takes 
the form of an international exhibition 
where the very best of dogs are ex- 
hibited—dogs from far and near ; dogs not 
only bred from the choicest of stock, but 
because of their excellencies, are looked 
upon as true specimens of the oldest es- 
tablished breeds. They are considered as 
thoroughly characteristic of their varie- 
ties. 

The pointers and setters bred or import- 
ed by the founders of the W. K. C. and 
kenneled at the Club’s old country quarters 
at Babylon, Long Island, established and 
formed a nucleus or bedrock upon which 
were builded the choicest pointer and set- 
ter breeds in America. Not only were the 
W. K. C. members of sixty years ago 
fond of first-class shooting dogs, but they 
liked them good-looking as well. The 
preservation of the acknowledged types 
of sporting dogs is recognized as a very 
worthy object to have in view; and, un- 
doubtedly, that has been the object of 
at least two generations of American 
gentlemen, who, through evil as well as 
prosperous days, have never failed to hold 
their annual kennel festival, at which fore- 
gather thousands of dog lovers not only 
from coast to coast but from foreign 
countries. 

A New York dog show, in point of 
quality, is equal and often superior to 
that of any similar exhibition in the Old 
World and is universally recognized as 
such. Particularly is this so in the case of 
pointers, setters of all varieties, cocker 
spaniels, wire-haired foxterriers, Airedale 
and Sealyham terriers. A dog or bitch 
good enough to get into the prize money 
at a W. K. C. show can be no mere 
“accident”: there is a pedigree behind 
its good looks, a sporting “character” 
somewhere at the back of its sporting 
appearance. The “points” as recognized 
in the English pointers and the English 
setters of today are just the same as those 
which have ever been liked and preferred 
by competent sportsmen-breeders of the 
gun dogs of the European countries where 
those dogs originated and where blood 
and breeds are zealously maintained. 

Horse, cattle and other live-stock shows 
are held for the one and only purpose of 
perpetuating not only the good looks but 
the actual economic values of the choicest 
breeds for t!:e everyday purposes of man- 
kind in general. The same and praise- 
worthy enterprise is the one and only 
ambition of the W. K. C. and similar in- 
stitutions throughout the world. The 
founders of the W. K. C. were responsi- 
ble and worthy sportsmen of old and dis- 
tinguished American ancestry. Moreover, 
their descendants are of the same flesh, 
blood and sporting proclivities and attain- 
ments. 


USES OF THE RED HERRING 


N Friday, April 15, on the occasion 

of the final meet of the Gelligaer 
Hounds, in Wales, the hounds and a ter- 
rier followed the fox into a disused coal 
level on the Capel Mountain. Owing to 
the unsafe state of the mine workings, 
it was impossible to get all the hounds 
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out, and seven of them and a terrier were 
left in the pit, where they remained for 
almost three days without food. On the 
Saturday another attempt was made to 
rescue the dogs, and to entice them from 
the interior of the mine, bloaters were 
fried at the mouth of the level. This 
brought one of them out. On Monday 
officials from a near-by level, accompanied 
by Bryn Eynon, huntsman, and Lewis 
Edwards, a farmer, toured the whole of 
the workings of the level, a very risky 
undertaking, and eventually reached the 
hounds and the terrier. The dogs natural- 
ly were in a rather exhausted state, but 
still held the fox at bay. The terrier had 
evidently had a scrap with the fox, for 
his head and face were marked. The 
hounds were taken out and removed to 
their kennels at Maesycymmer. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RUNNING FITS 


Qves.—I have a hound 18 months old. From 
the time I started running him he has had what 
friends of mine call running fits. What can I do? 

Jos. F. McCartuy. 





Ans.—In the first place, drop the farinaceous | 


food and give him as much raw meat as you 
can get. It has been observed that dogs which are 
fed on too much bread and meal have been sub- 
ject to this hysteria. 

First give ies a full dose of castor oil, and 
then a prolonged course (one to two months) of 
sedative medicine such as half a grain of 
Luminal of sodium morning and night. All excite- 
ment and undue fatigue should be avoided. 

=D. 


AN ALL-ROUND DOG 


Qvues.—What breed of dog (short-haired pre- 
ferred) could be trained to work close, point, 
trail and tree if 
trained to do this? What breed do you consider 
has the best nose for hunting? Can a springer 
or any other spaniel be trained to point? 

S. MacLean. 


Ans.—You cannot get a better dog than a 
springer or cocker spaniel for working close, but 
he doesn’t point birds; he flushes them, That is 
the reason he is broken to hunt close to the gun. 

The spaniel is a good trailer, and will take 
up the scent of anything that runs to and climbs 
a tree—that is, if he is encouraged to do so. 
He also may be prevailed upon to bark when 
he can scent or see something. 

You can train a pointer to work close to the 
gun but he would rather hunt away from it. 
It would be undesirable to train a pointer to 
trail and to tree. 

For hunting birds in the open, no dog has such 
a nose as the pointer or the setter. The springer 
can be taught to point but it is not advisable to 
give him that training. [Ep.] 


SPRINGER SPANIELS AND SETTERS 


Qves.—I would like ¢0 know what breed is 
the springer spaniel. Is this dog crossed with the 
bird dog? How much should a cocker spaniel 
weigh ? 

Kart WINKLER. 


Ans.—The setter dog came from the large land 
spaniel or springer dog, and the springer has 
remained the same in form and hunting desire 
and usefulness as he was many centuries ago. 
This can be proved by the old paintings and 
other pictures. 


desired? Could a pointer be | 


| 
In the United States, the cocker spaniel for | 


show purposes must not weigh more than 25 
pounds; in Canada he may scale 28 pounds. 
Shooting men prefer the larger, leggier_ cockers. 
A nice weight for the springer spaniel is 45 
pounds, and if you require one for duck hunt- 
ing in heavy water you are advised to get one 
of 50 pounds or more. [Ep.] 


SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Qves.—I am interested in bird dogs and had 
the opportunity to purchase an English setter 
4 months old from a man who has many bench 
winners. I am interested in a dog for field work. 
Could I develop a setter from a show-dog strain 
and train that dog as a shooting dog? 

ARTHUR GULLICKSON. 


Ans.—There is usually as much good in the 
show English setter puppy as in the ordinary or 
so-called field setter. The instincts of the breed re- 
main, after two or perhaps three or more gen- 
erations that never scented game. 

I would not hesitate to buy a well-bred, good- 
looking English setter puppy of the bench-show 
stamp: indeed, I would prefer to have one, since 
I would be sure that I would possess a dog more 
or less representative of the breed. [Ep.] 






KEEP 
YOUR oc WORMS 
FREE FROM 
ge KY 
- Dr. LEGEAR’S 
Round and Hook Worm Capsules 


Dr. LeGear’s new free dog book—‘Dogs, 
Cats and Foxes; Their Treatment and Care” 
—gives the symptoms of Worms, one of 
the most common ailments. For Round and 
Hook Worms, Dr. LeGear’s Worm Capsules 
should be used. For Tape Worms, use Dr. 
LeGear’s Tape Worm Tablets. 

You can get them from your druggist or 
supply dealer. We give free veterinary ad- 
vice. Write us today for free 
copy of the new Dog Book, 
the best work of its kind ever 
Pog Address Dr. L. D. 

Gear Medicine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DR.LEGEAR'S 















DOG PRESCRIPTIONS 


CONTAIN THE MOST EFFECTIVE INGREDIENTS 
KNOWN TO MODERN VETERINARY SCIENCE 








Magnificent Show Setters 
and Springers 


50 Splendid Show Enelish Setters and Springer Spaniel puppies, all 
colors. Of superla "4 uality, living out in the snow rod ge old, with 
gorgeous coats, he: a bene and size. Really genuine bargains at only 
00 up. Sher ‘bitehes in whelp to champions, only $90.00 up. 
Trained springers at $150.00 up. Irish Water spaniels at bargain 
prices. Imp. MG ay ae Maesydd Monsoon (Pointer) for 
$350.00. All A. K. C. reg. No duty. Send for catalogue. 


wate KENNELS (Reg.) 


Chevrier, Prop. 
342 Main St. Winnipeg, Manitoba 














The ALEXANDER COLLAR 


A strong, durable collar and leash of the 
semi-choke type, made by a hunter espe- 
cially for Hunting Dogs. Price for Collar 
and Leash, 75c complete. Stamps or Money 
Order must accompany order. 


HARRY ALEXANDER 


CANTON, MASS. 








WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


57th Annual Dog Show 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
49th & 50th Streets & 8th Avenue, New York City 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, February 13 
(Lincoln's Birthday), 14 and 15, 1933 
A win at the Garden means more than a win else- 
where. Largest attendance, greatest publicity and 
more money to win. 
ENTRIES CLOSE MONDAY, JANUARY 16 
ROBERT SEDGWICK, Secreta 
450 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. Gogarans 4-4889 
Superintendents 
George F. Foley Dog Show Organization, Inc. 








SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
The Ideal Xmas Gift 
Beautiful young stock 
ready for delivery. 
Priced reasonably 
LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
Rutland, Vermont 
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$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 
Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’xl4’x5 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F. Buffalo, N. + on receipt of 
check, money order or N. Y. draft. Add 
$1.00 extra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Pa- 





Pat’ tented Fence Clips. Write for Booklet 85G. 
U. 8. BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. Inc. 
and 'y Scheeler's Sons; Est. 1869) 











( 
574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 





\DOG BOOK 


x 





Here's the book many 

owners say is, ‘the greatest 

single help to raising a dog they 

have ever read. Contains many valuable suggestions 

about the care and feeding of dogs. Sent with samples 
of Miller's Dog Foods absolutely free. Write today 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
132 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Millei’s Doq Foods 


Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 


Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 











class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 


on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalogue, Ten cents. 











RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Two braces, our personal shooting dogs, as good-look- 
ing, high-class bird finders and experienced dogs as can 
be offered. Experienced North and South, they are the 
type as well as quality that pleases any one looking for 
the best; hunt 6 days each week, staunch as a rock, fine 
retrievers, dogs that it’s a real pleasure to own. You are 
assured of the limit with this kind, farm raised and 
guaranteed every way. Why worry with Kennel dogs? 
| Banking References. Shipped on trial only. #1 Brace 
j at $50 each, #2 Brace $40 each. The pair $75. Wire. 
SHELBY LOAN COMPANY 
| RALEIGH TENNESSEE 





TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. € 
and Old Country blood-lines. Also young springer 
spaniels eof great merit. Best breeding; shooting an: 
show stock. Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written| ama 

















SECOND EDITION—JUST OUT! 
How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
information. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
printed from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 


mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating a 
story of actual training as you've ever read 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fre.p 
& Stream. His other book on training, “‘Breaking a Bird 
Dog,’ has sold thousands of copies on merit. This new 
book is better still—and this second edition is bigger and 
better than the first. 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of dons 
to point game is entirely original. He outlines a plan for 
each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish won 
ders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if you have 
them trained for you, this book will help you to get more 
out ef them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: 
Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


$2.00. 





578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Edited by HORACE LYTLE 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


By Horace Lytle 


ESTERDAY a friend and I were 
riding horseback well off the beaten 
trails. I have never seen more glori- 
ous autumn weather. The trees in their 
fall foliage were beyond description! 
Naturally we got to “talking dog” as we 
rode along through field and woods. 
“What's really your belief as to the 
reason why pointers are doing more field 
trial winning than setters these days?” 
my friend asked me. There are, of course, 
a good many reasons—or maybe it’s only 
the “breaks of the game.” Furthermore, 
perhaps my reasons don’t represent the 
last word. Some of the reasons are too 
involved to warrant discussion here. As 
we rode along, however, I just sort of 
“thought out loud,” as it were, and in the 
following comment I give you the basis 
of the reflections I gave my friend. Per- 
haps these angles do not cover the subject. 
The fundamental foundation of the 
setter was spaniel blood—and the spaniels 
have never been breeds which hold or point 
their game. The spaniel has always been 
a dog which finds and flushes game to 
the gun—or, to use a common expression, 


pointing game, which is now an instinctive 
qualification of the setter race, was origi- 
nally an acquired trick, taught by diligent 
breaking.” 

Now let’s take a look at the foundation 
stock of the pointer, History tells us that 
this was a breed quite prev alent in Spain. 
The dogs were slow and somewhat un- 
gainly—but very “sticky” on game. In 
other words, they were full of point. In the 
same book as mentioned above, Frank 
Forester says: “For tractability and 
tenacity of memory the pointer is un- 
doubtedly superior to all dogs; and on 
this account he is recommended for be- 
ginners, for all occasional shooters, who 
have small opportunity for keeping their 
dogs in constant practice, and for all per- 
sons who are averse to extra trouble, and 
who, for the sake of having everything go 
smoothly, are willing to sacrifice some- 
thing of dash, spirit, style and show.” 

There you have a comparison of the 
foundation stock—the setter full of style 
and eager hunting instinct, taught arti- 
ficially to point and hold game. On the 
other hand, you have the pointer, lacking 





ON POINT! 


Ralph E. Chamberlin of Akron, Ohio, handling his great little setter dog, Scugog, whose character on 
point is probably not surpassed by any individual of the breed. 


the spaniel “springs” his game. Therefore, 
the art or instinct of pointing game has 
been a process of development—‘manu- 
factured” into the setter breeds. Through 
the ages this pointing instinct has been 
quite highly developed. The point I am 
asking you to remember is that it was 
not originally a natural instinct or inclina- 
tion of the setters. In his Manual for 
Young Sportsmen, the famous Frank 
Forester wrote: “The habit of setting or 


in the important hunting instincts of the 
setter—yet by natural inclination ready to 
point by instinct on the least provocation. 

But time and changing conditions 
exerted their influence. A lot of game 
meant plenty of opportunity to keep the 
setters in practice. With an increasing 
scarcity of game, the setters had less and 
less opportunity to point and this situation 
became a natural disadvantage to them. 
Then came a time in our field trial com- 
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petitions when judges went “class crazy,” 
and were so fascinated by seeing a dog 
oo and hunt with range, style and anima- 
tion, that exhibitions indicating “bird 
brains” were not given the fullest consider- 
ation—if lacking the essentials of “class.” 
During this inning, the setters were in- 
yincible, but anything carried to extremes 
must have a day of reckoning. And that 
day came. Happy am I to be able to say 


that the conception of the competitions has 





Photo New Brunswick Government Bureau 


COVER-DOG CHAMPION 
Billy Boy, winner of the Open All-Age International 
Cover-Dog Championship Stake at the North Ameri- 
can Cover-Dog Trials held in New Brunswick, Canada. 
Owner: Norman Brownlee, Ottawa 


materially changed of recent years. 
longer is mere class glorified over the 
fundamental of finding and handling game. 


We still like class—but it must be coupled | 


with the practical result. The class craze, 
while it lasted, didn’t do the setter much 
good. Not quite enough attention was paid 
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No | 


to keeping him in practice in what was to | 


the setter the artificial art of 
game. A gradually decreasing game sup- 
ply was a further contributing down-hill 
iactor. There was not enough game on 
which to keep him in constant practice. 

All right—what happened to the pointer 
in the meantime? Breeders took the found- 
ation stock with a lot of natural point 
in it and, always consistent and practical 
in their efforts, kept breeding for more 
going qualities. I won’t say whether or not 
any hound blood may have been used here 
and there in the process—but I will say 
that if such was the case, it apparently 
did no harm. Better and better pointers 
began to come before the public. They 
didn’t need quite so much practice on 
game to keep in training. With less game 
to train on, they were easier to train. We 
had Jingo and RipRap—and Alford’s 
John and Fishel’s Frank. Mating Fishel’s 
Frank with the daughters of Alford’s John 
proved the nick which made the pointer. 
From that mating came Comanche Frank 
and from Comanche Frank, through Lorna 
Doone, came Mary Montrose—and the 
day of the pointer was here! 


RIOR to that time trainers had pre- 
ferred to handle setters, because it 
seemed to require setters to do any win- 
ning—and professional handlers (except 
shooting-dog trainers exclusively) always 
have and always will be interested in win- 
nings. So long as you had to show a setter 
if you hoped to win, the handlers stuck to 
the setters and were backward about being 
bothered to take on pointers. If setters 
took long and careful training—what 
difference did it make? The odds were 
even—handlers with setters were com- 
peting against handlers with setters. If 
they didn’t handle game as Derbies, they 
were at least all on equal footing. 
But along came Bob Armstrong with 
Mary Montrose, Comanche Rap and other 
famous pointers in his string of a few 


pointing | 











(Patent Pending) 
Tried and proven— 


OL 
MARK 


era. 


utes. 
use of any tools. 
Made of Cypress, (‘‘the wood eternal’’) unpainted. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 





DOG HOUSE 


Collapsible, Comfortable, Perfect protection. 
Floor can be removed, cleaned and fresh bedding applied in five min- 
Entire house is assembled or collapsed in a minute without the 


Partition between hallway and sleeping quarters. 
i Price $16.00. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 











| RABBITHOUNDS 


| {fier Fer Gale. A Nice Lot of 


| “ed Good Ones come 

Harry D. Welsh 
Mayport, 

i Clarion County, Pa. 

“Patsey” says 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


What more appropriate, lasting gift for ‘‘Daddy’’ or some 
other sportsman friend, than one of my beautiful IRISH 
WATER SPANIELS, puppies or older dogs. A remembrance 
not quickly forgotten, but years of faithful service and loyal 
affection. No better ALL ROUND RETRIEVER, land or 
water. Tried and proven by American cece te for over 
half a century, from Saskatchewan to the Gulf. Wonderful 
egg ees kindly and affectionate, ‘‘he’s one of the fami- 

Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. I handle one breed 
EXCLU SIVELY. Percy K. Swan. Chico, Calif. 


Hounds for Sale 


Coon, opossum, skunk, mink, fox, and rabbit 
hounds thoroughly trained, cheap, shipped 
for trial; young coonhounds 2 and 2% years 
old that are treeing ; also young rabbit hounds 
and puppies. Write for free literature showing 
pictures and breeding. 

Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 


ThoroBread 
Dog Foods 


The ThoroBread Co., 

















Cincinnati, O. 
oon 


POINTER PUPPIES 
FOR SALE 


Litter of registered dog and bitch “pointer 
puppies, six generation pedigree, descendants 
of Carolina Frank, John Proctor, Rip Rap 
and others. 


Rare opportunity to possess best of blood 
and good looks. 


$50 each. Will ship on approval. 


Walter Ford 
201 Crescent Ave. Greenville, S. C. 

















‘and fe ready for imme- 


D 
use — all you do is feed it. 


ATTLE 





ENGLISH SETTERS 
of Debonair 


Liewellin-Lavarac strains. Bloodlines of the Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Mallwyds, Roy of Eden- 
dale, Britannia, MacAllisters, Mohawk 11, Eugene's Ghost 
45 spring youngsters with Show and Field qualities, blue 
and orange beltons, the matings of 18 brood-matrons and 
stud dogs; finest specimens of the breed to choose from. 
Perfect development, — and delivery guaranteed. 
$30. to o. Setters on 
E. B. Mcintyre, Silver Series, Maryland 
(5 miles north of . line at Glenmont) 
Telephone hensknghen 245 W 











Broken Bird Dogs 


My pair of setters and pointers. Trained 
where birds are plentiful and the kind to get 
the limit over. Depression prices $45 and $65 
each. Sent 3 days trial C. O. D. you pay 
charges. Also have nice litter registered point- 
er pups $20 each. 
GUY W. MOORE 
Route 5 Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 








Setters, Pointers and Spaniels 
Broken dogs and puppies for sale 


Dogs taken to board and train. 
Clean healthy kennels. 
CONNON KENNELS AND GAME FARM 


Myersville Road, Green Village, New Jersey 
Mail address: Madison, N. J. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 


Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and 
live delivery guaranteed. Mange Remedy 
$1.00. 

BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 





T 7. e 6 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 








MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS 


The all-around gun dgg for FIELD, WOOD or WA- 

TER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Affectionate, in- 

telligent, watchful companion. The world’s largest, 

exclusive breeder. Imported prize-winning stud dogs 

and matrons scientifically bred. Puppies $40.00 and up. 
Foreign orders properly handled. 


DOR. CHARLES THORNTON 


Missoula Montana 








Get Those Cripples with a 


CHESAPEAKE BAY 
AMERICA’S OWN RETRIEVER 
Two quality litters now ready for delivery. Embracing 


finest bloodlines of East and West. Eligible for 
registration. Six generation pedigree, 

J. R. FRY JR. 
1883 Summit Ave. St. Paul, Minn. 








Greatly Reduced Prices 


Coonhounds, cathounds, foxhounds, combination hunt- 
ers, ‘possum, squirrel and rabbit hounds, trained after 
the wild game in its native haunt , carefully selected, 
tried and tested, worked out and handled by experi- 
enced hunters on our large game preserves among the 
finest in the country. Shipped on trial before you buy, 
Illustrated catalog and reduced price list 10c, 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND KENNELS 
Selmer, Tenn. 








ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


15 Beautiful Puppies Two to Six Months Old 
A Xmas gift makes a man happy as a boy and a boy 
happier than ever. Nothing more appreciated than a 
farm-raised puppy in perfect health and condition, al- 
ready retrieving and loves to work. Dual Champion 
Flint of Avandale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines. Choice of males, $25; females, $20. I furn- 
ish registration papers, guarantee safe delivery and 
ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
LAKELAND KENNELS 


H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 














LABRADOR RETRIEVERS 


Four months old youngsters . the finest blood- 
lines. These puppies from P, N. B. Galwey-Fol- 
ey’s Fort Qu’Appelle wen hag strain. 

Here is your chance to get a real Labrador at 
a reasonable price. 


D. A. MURPHY 


Scottsbluff Nebraska 
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Your Hunting 
Equipment FREE! 


Now is the time to plan for those out- 
door days ahead. Time, too, for deciding 
what equipment you’re going to want. 
Anything on this page or anything ad- 
vertised in Field & Stream can be yours 
in return for a little of your spare time. 
It won’t cost you a penny. In your city 
there are a great many men who are 
fond of hunting and fishing. Every one 
of them would get immense profit and 
pleasure from every issue of Field & 
Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade 
them to subscribe—many now buy 
copies from the newsstand and like it. 


In a very short time and with very little ef- 
fort you will have the necessary number of sub- 
scriptions to get the equipment you want. 

Many men average 4 subscriptions an hour 
and practically none have had sales experience. 

Hundreds of our readers have done this. 
Why not you? 





Above: Shell vest of regimental 
duck with reinforced front edg- 
es and collar. Adjustable back 
belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 gauge 
shells. Value $1.25, Yours for 
only 1 subscription. 


Left: Automatic rifle, Model 03 .22 
cal. Takedown. Value $35.20. Yours 
free for 26 subscriptions. Any other 
rifle you wish may be obtained for 
subscriptions, 






Above: Shell or utility bag. 


Size 9” x 18” on bottom and 
9” deep. Heavy brown duck, 
leather bound and _ leather 
handles. Talon fastener. Bot- 
tom reinforced with heavy can- 
vas. Value $2.35. Yours for 
only 2 subscriptions. 


Send this s coupon NOW _ 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York 


Send me complete information about obtain- 
ing merchandise free, and also send sub- 
scription order forms and sample copies. 


Name 
Address 
Bo dcatsi cscssdcucas bukauhsoab cused auachacs eicicaiaeabsdiciaionetaimmeiiel 


( EEREGEREERRanspee es Snore one as Sn ee TE 
F.&S. 1-33-B 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 






Oldest Estan.snep 1910 

ranch Show Championehip 

in U.S. (Best Fox in 
National Show) 


Four consecutive years 
and One-Third of all 


Make several times the net profit by buying officially certified founda- 
tion stock that will produce consecutive generations of Prize Winners 
and High Priced Pelts — initio! cot and maintenance the same as 
low or average grade of fox N.Y. 




















RAISE FUR RASS: 

CHINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHITES 

We B What You Raise — Highes' 

id — Established 19 years. 

Posei yl — Mor iny 

iso Monthly 

Market Bulletin showing | Drices 

we pay. All for 10 cents 
Two large rab! 


CSTANL'S QUTRPOR ENTERERION COMPANY, 
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years ago—and Armstrong showed these 
pointer Derbies on the prairies as finished 
performers on game! They were not out- 
paced, out-ranged or out-styled by the 
setters—but these young pointers put on 
something plus which had never been seen 
before. They actually found and handled 
game as Derbies, with all the finish of 
All-Age performers! There was simply 
no way in the world for the judges to 
overlook them. Naturally they began win- 
ning stakes right and left. They did more 
than that. These pointer Derbies com- 
peted in All-Age stakes against seasoned 
performers—and they won with apparent- 
ly as much ease as they did against juve- 
nile competition. Mary Montrose even 
went on and won the National Champion- 
ship as a Derby. That was a feat unique 
in field trial history. It had never been 
done before. It has never been done since. 


O Mary Montrose and her winning 

streak swung the pendulum toward the 
pointers. If handlers were going to show 
pointing Derbies, you had to have pointing 
Derbies to compete with them. Pointing 
Derbies seemed to call for pointer dogs. 
The pointer had at last fully come into 
his own. No longer did the handlers need 
the setters to win prize money. Pointers 
train more quickly and more easily than 
setters. That means less expenditure of 
time and money on the part of the trainer. 
Time means money. 

Let’s illustrate: John Jones, we'll say, 
is a trainer handling pointers. Joe Smith is 
a trainer handling setters. John starts 
winning with his pointers as Derbies. Joe 
isn’t able to show fully-finished setters on 
game for at least a year or two later. 
Joe has actually lost a year against John. 
He can’t afford to do it. There’s your 
answer—and whereas once upon a time 
the setter entries outnumbered the point- 
ers, today you have the pointer entries 
almost invariably outnumbering the set- 
ters. There are more pointers running— 
and more pointers winning. In numbers 
alone, the chances today aren’t anything 
like fifty-fifty for the setters—just as a 
number of years ago they weren’t even 
fifty-fifty for the pointers. 

And when you have any breed in the 
limelight, you find that thing reflected all 
down through the rank and file. You find 
the man who merely wants a shooting dog 
seeking for his shooting canine the par- 
entage of winning stock. Whether or not 
the shooting dogs are ever run in any field 
trials, you will find that even shooting 
dog popularity is a reflection of the field 
trial winners. This is but inevitable. 

It would perhaps be better for the set- 
ters today if the “class craze” hadn't 
occurred at just about the time the setters 
were at the peak of their winning streak. 
It was all right then—but there is always 
an aftermath. Setter breeding was often 
as crazy as the class craze itself. The 
pointer fanciers never went off at such 
tangents. Too many setters were bred 
with what the late C. B. Whitford termed 
“mechanical insanity.” And when any 
breeding is done on the basis of heels 
rather than brains, you’re going down 
hill—whether it is in the human race or 
canines. 

There is much more that might be said 
—but not space in which to say it at this 
time. I am happy to believe that setter 
breeders are becoming constantly more 
practical. There is a beautiful loyalty to 
the setter in many quarters. This is well 
—especially if that loyalty keeps sane 
boundaries. It’s always a good thing for 
any sport when no one race or no one 
individual dominates the scene. The better 
the competition that setters may be able 
to furnish as time goes on, the better it 
will be for the game—and, of course, for 


the breed. I personally expect to see the 
setter come back stronger and stronger 
all the time. 

In conclusion, there are just a few 
thoughts I would like to leave with the 
reader. I personally am not a faddist for 
any breed. What I like is the best dog— 
and I don’t care whether that dog’s hair js 
long or short; red, black or tan. It is 
not my intention to encourage our readers 
to turn to pointers. You may get a poor 
one—and goodness knows there are plenty 
such. You may get a mighty good setter 
—if you know how to go about it properly, 
The only thing that counts is the merit 
of the individual dog. This will be my 
statement always—until the end of time 
—regardless of what breed may at any 
moment be in the limelight by doing the 
preponderance of winning. The only aim 
of this comment is to be informative (or, 
rather, to present some of my views) on 
why more pointers are competing, and 
more pointers winning, down the major 
circuit of field trials today. When I see a 
good dog I scarcely notice his color or 
length of hair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOES NOSE VARY BY BREED? 


Ques.—Does one breed of bird dog have bet- 
ter noses than any other breed? 
H. J. Winters. 


_Ans.—No! Nose variation in bird dogs is 
simply a matter of the individual—not breed. 
[Ep.] 


GORDON SETTERS RARE 


Quves.—Why. don’t we see more of the old 
Gordon setters? When I was a boy in Virginia, 
the Gordon setter was one of the most popular 
breeds around my home. 

Trevor Hutcuins. 


Ans.—A good Gordon setter makes a very de- 
pendable bird dog. They are, as a rule, a slow- 
working dog. For that reason they have never 
been used in field trial competitions, The breeds 
which win field trials are those which get the 
publicity. The field trial breeds are before the 
public. man interested only in gunning may 
not buy a field trial winner—but he is pretty 
apt to have an offspring of field trial winners, 
because breeders pretty generally use field trial 
winners for their matings. [Ep.] 


WHAT IS A “LLEWELLIN”? 


Qurs.—What’s_ the difference 
Llewellin and an English setter? 
R. M. Enrtz. 


between a 


Ans.—There is no “difference” between a 
Llewellin and an English setter. The Llewellin 
is a strain—not a breed. All Llewellins are En- 
glish setters. On the other hand, not all English 
setters are Llewellins. The Llewellin strain 
started with R. Purcell Llewellin of England, 
who lived to a ripe old age and passed away 
only a few years ago. The Llewellin strain has 
been very popular for several reasons—one of 
which is that the name itself is seat | 

Ep. 





LAVERACK SETTERS 


Qves.—What is a Laverack setter? 
S. J. WitHersoon. 


Ans.—The Laverack is an English setter. This 
was a strain of English setter—just as_ the 
Llewellin is. The Laverack took its name from 
Edward Laverack, and Mr. Llewellin used them 
in building his strain. I believe there are no 
true Laveracks in existence today. The Laverack 
preceded the Llewellin. [Ep.] 


WON’T RAISE PAW ON POINT 


Ques.—I’ve got a good pointer, but he never 
raises one foot like dogs in pictures. Should he 
do this? Is there any way I can make him do it? 

PerctvaL Epwarps. 


Ans.—Raising one foot when pointing is an 
individual characteristic. Some dogs may never 
do it. Others may do it sometimes. Not many 
will do it all the time. It is something that I do 
not believe can be taught artificially. There isn’t 
any need for teaching it, anyhow—because it 
serves no purpose. It isn’t even an essential 
requisite to style, Dogs can show lots of style 
without raising a foot. Head and tail carriage 
are the main essentials to style on point. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 
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Trappers and Fur Farmers, here’s a real trap for 
catching muskrats alive. Sturdy, durable, made 


of galvanized iron—size 20” long, 5” wide, 514” 
high. Special price to March Ist only—$1.10 
each—transportation paid, any quantity. Order 
today—cash or C.0.D. Wire traps also furnish- 
ed—write for quotations. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1151 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


After three years of experimental work H. & 
M. G. Mitchell of Kittery Point, Maine, re- 
turns to commercial production of game 
birds and ornamental fowl. Guaranteeing live 
arrival at express office of buyer. Offering 
exceptionally fine stock, exactly according to 
description, at prices commensurate with 
quality. 


Frequently special quotations will be 
made on particular species or breeds, 
to apply for limited periods only. 


WOOD DUCKS, hand-reared, pinioned, 
$22.00 per pair. 


Wet 
fay) at al 











EYED BROOK TROUT EGGS 


from three and four year old trout. Ship- 
ment during December and January. 
Stocking and table trout for sale the year 
around. 

Brook Trout Co. of Penn Forest 
Mauch Chunk 





| 
| ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hold large numbers 
at your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds. Wild Rice, 
Wild Celery. Duck Potato and 
30 others described in free illus- 
trated book. Write, describe 
grounds, and receive free plant- 
ing advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331-A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
















FERRETS 


Singles, mated pairs, or dozen lots. 
Price list free. 
Catalogue 10 cents. 
Cc. H. KEEFER & CO. 


Greenwich Ohio 








Northern Bobwhite Quail 


breeders and 1932 hatched. 
White Silkie and Buff Cochin Bantams, 
1 Cockerel and 3 Pullets, $5.00. 


Conrad G. Moller, New Canaan, Ct. 








RABBITS, RABBITS 


Live wild cottontail rabbits for stocking. 


Live delivery guaranteed. Price and 


terms to meet the depression. 


P. P. DOZE 


Norwich, Kansas 








THE GRACE GAME PRESERVE 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Offers 10,000 Ringneck Pheasants. These birds 
are range raised and bred for size and flight. 
Also Melanistic, Goldens, Silvers, Amherst, 
Reeves. Wild Turkeys and small variety of 
Mallards which are best for decoys. Write me 
your wants. Harry I. Grace, Owner. 








EASTERN MINKS 


waning supply of wild 
structions. 
Write for Booklet 
FUR BEARERS, Inc. 
Box 51, Watertown, 


| 


Raise these fine animals for | 
their fur to supplement the | 
fur. | 
Start with Furbearer pedigreed 
breeding stock and follow in- | 


N. Y.| 





Northern Bob-White Quail—3 mo. old or 
more, and fully matured $8.00 per pair. 

Big Healthy Ringnecks—full winged and 
tailed, and also fully matured $2.00 each. 

Japanese Silkies and Buff Cochin Bantams 
$6.00 trio. 

Guarantee healthy birds and live delivery. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, INC. 
W. M. Foord, Pres. MILTON, DEL. 








Peel’s Pheasant Farm 


450 English Ringneck Pheasants 
Early 1932 Hatched 
We guarantee all birds to be pure, strong, 
healthy and guarantee their live delivery. 
Correspondence invited. 


V. H. Peel Pilot Point, Texas 
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NATIVE BOB-WHITE QUAIL 
PHEASANTS 
Strong, hardy field-reared birds. Ring- 
necks, Mutants Amherst, Golden, Silver 
and Reeves. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 
Guilford College North Carolina 











The 


Game Breeder 


—An illustrated monthly 
founded in 1912— 


Indispensable to 
serve owners and sportsmen. Con- 
tains interesting and instructive ar- 
ticles by practical men on propaga- 
tion of game birds and fish, creation 
and maintenance of efficient game pre 
serves, and experimentation with new 
methods and species. It keeps its read 
ers informed of trade activities and leg- 
islation governing propagation 
Price $2.00 per year. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send this ad to us with $1.00 and receive The 
Game Breeder for 9 months; also a 65-page 
manual on up to date pheasant breeding meth- 


ods. 
THE GAME BREEDER 
205 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


breeders, pre- 


game 








PUREBRED MIDGET ENGLISH CALLERS 
GENUINE GREY MALLARDS 
CANADIAN WILD GEESE 
All birds guaranteed trained callers. Stock for de- 
coying, breeding, exhibition, or restocking private 

lakes, ponds and estates. 
Write us for prices and information. 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 











Rabbits 4p 
COTTONTAILS AND 
JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 








Attract Wild Duck: 


Plant food and cover that will make 
your own waters attract ducks. 

WILD RICE—WILD CELERY 
Natural duck foods for all conditions. 
Used with world-wide success for 37 
years. Planting helps—folder free. 
TERRELL’S 

Oshkosh, Wis. 






387 D Bik. 








Native Bob White Quail 


(no Mexican) 
Those big brown gamest of game birds. 
Large or small quantities, orders filled 
promptly. Hundreds of Ringneck pheas- 
ants, Grey foxes, etc. Depression prices. 
KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N. C. 


















Ques. Js it a fact that prairie wolves 
(coyotes) have been killed during recent 
years in Pennsylvania? 

Ans. The State Game Commission of 
Pennsylvania, not long ago, identified a 
coyote that was killed while raiding a 
chicken yard in Somerset County, in that 
state. Records indicate that four or five 
coyotes have been killed in the state during 
the past two years or so. 


Ques. To what family do most of the 
snakes in the world belong? Approximate- 
ly what percentage of the snakes belong 
fo this family? 

\ns. Estimates would indicate that 
close to ninety per cent of 


outdoor lore. 
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¥ 1001 Outdoor Questions. & 


IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. — 


a great noise when disturbed. Since that 
time I have seen real pheasants in New 
York State and they are entirely different 
from the bird we called “pheasant.” Can 
you identify the bird we called pheasant? 

Ans, It is very likely that your bird was 
the ruffed grouse. This species is frequent- 
ly referred to as a “pheasant.” 

Ques. What animal was once called the 
“stump-harsh” by Dutch settlers? 

Ans. This name was given to the moose. 

Ques. To what weight does the “an- 
telope-jack”, or jackass rabbit, of Arizona 
grow? I ask this question because of a 
photograph which I noted in a newspaper 

















the “pontoon.” Is it different from the 
ordinary cottontail, and what is its correct 
name ? 

Ans. It is a marsh-rabbit, also called 
the water-rabbit. 

Ques. Is grass the main food of the 
whitetail deer? 

Ans. While such deer eat various kinds 
of grasses, it is probable that their main 
diet consists of twigs, brushwood, tree 
leaves and “mast” of all kinds. 

Ques. It has been asserted that the rac- 
coon leaves the least foot-scent of any ani- 
mal. Is this true? 

Ans. Many experienced woodsmen 

make this claim, but no real 





all snakes living in the 
world belong to the Family 
Colubridae. 


Ques. Under Federal 
regulations, may etder 
ducks be taken this year? 

Ans. The bag limit on 
eider ducks is limited to five 
under Federal regulations. 
I would recommend that 
you write your state game 
officer to obtain information 
regarding laws and regula- 
tions on ducks and geese. 


Ques. Are there any reg- 
ulations governing the bait- 
ing of ground for doves or 
other birds in Florida? 

Ans. Briefly, game ani- 
mals and birds may not be 
taken on any field or waters 
on which corn, wheat, or 
other’ grain or food has 
been deposited, and doves 
may not be shot within 100 
yards of such baited areas. 


Ques. There is a fox in BYERY hunter credits a pheasant with being a pretty 

brainy and wise old Chink, but here’s one that takes 
the cake. He does his crowing from the top of “No Hunt- 
ing or Trespassing” signs. 


this section known as the 
“tree fox”. What species or 
kind of fox ts this? 

Ans. It is the gray fox. 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 





evidence is available that 
would substantiate __ this 
opinion. This animal is a 
night traveler, when tem- 
perature is usually lowest, 
and this may account for 
any exceptional lack of 
scent. 

Ques. In what book does 
the story about the polar 
bear throwing blocks of ice 
from a cliff upon a walrus 
appear? 

Ans. In Hall’s Life of 


the Eskimo. 


Ques. About how wide 
would be the footprint of 
the wild cat found in the 
Allegheny Mountains? 


Ans. Seldom more than 
one and a half inches in 
diameter. 


Ques. What is the com- 
mon cottontail—a rabbit or 
a hare? 


Ans. A hare. 


Ques. In making the rab- 
bit-skin blanket, which is 
claimed to be the warmest 

overing known, did the In- 
dians simply sew the skins 








The name in all probability 
originated from its rather 
pronounced tree-climbing proclivities. 

Ques. (1) What ts the ordinary gait 
of a wapiti? Is it a trotter or a runner? 
(2) When is “whistling time” for the 
wapiti? 

Ans. (1) Under all ordinary conditions, 
wapiti < or trot. (2) W histling time is 
during the months of September and Oc- 
tober, and even into November. 

Ques. Is there any definite color in the 
albino deer of Pennsylvania? In other 
words, are the hoofs and eyes of a true 
albino coloration at all times? 

Ans. In the event that the entire animal 
is involved, the hoofs might be white and 
the eyes pink. This all depends upon 
whether the deer is a complete albino or 
not. 

Ques. When I was a young girl, we 
lived in wooded country in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. In that part of the country 
we called a bird almost as large as a 
spring chicken, and brown in coloration, 
a pheasant. This bird would fly away with 


and which I believe was probably faked. 
Ans. It may reach a mature weight of 
some eight pounds—perhaps a bit more. 


Ques. I noted your answer to the ques- 
tion on parakeets in a recent issue. Will 
you advise me as to the native habitat of 
the so-called grass parakeets? 

Ans. The seven species of this bird are 
confined, naturally, to Australia and Tas- 
mania. ° 


Ques. For the information of our club 
members, how many fawns, on the aver- 
age, would a doe just passed two years 
of age have, as the result of the first 
mating ? 

Ans. Owing to the fact that there is not 
much evidence, this is a hard question to 
answer. However, the weight of what evi- 
dence we have indicates that such a doe 
would give birth to a single fawn in most 
cases. 

Ques. Here, in South Carolina, we have 
a small animal—a rabbit in fact—called 


together or did they, as I 
think I read some years 
ago, cut the skins into strips? 


Ans. Northern Indians usually used the 
pelt of the snowshoe rabbit for the 
blankets. The skin is ripped down the back 
of the hind legs, drawn off whole, and 
while still fresh, it is cut into a long strip 
averaging about an inch in width. After 
cutting, the strip rolls up and it resembles 
a fur rope. The strips are rolled into a 
ball and kept frozen until sufficient of 
them have been secured, after which they 
are woven into a frame, the ends being 
sewed together. 


Ques. Does the raccoon belong to the 
bear family? How many kinds are there 
in this country? 


Ans. This animal belongs to the rac- 
coon family, of which there are about five 
species in the United States. While the 
raccoon has often been called “Little 
Brother of the Bear,” this association is 
due to a resemblance in build and to the 
naked, full-soled feet of the smaller animal. 
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18 Pictures 


Free With a Subscription 


|S ageing ply a9 in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—18 prints, show- 
ing 37 species—the finest collection of pictures of 
American game birds we have ever seen. J This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to pre- 
sent them accurately, but only to show their 
nature. {| They are genuinely beautiful, true works 
of art. {/ They measure 13 x 1442 inches, an ideal 
size for the walls of home, office or club. § Each 
picture has on its back a description of the game 
bird it portrays written by Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 


FREE 


with a 2 Years’ Subscription for 
Field # 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $5.00* 


(The regular subscription price is $2.50 per year) 





Or, 18 pictures and a 1 year’s subscription for $3.25,* 
making the pictures cost you 75c. 


*Add $1, if in Canada, Europe, Asia or Africa 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures you’ve 
ever seen, return them and your money will be gladly refunded. 


Address: 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 














‘Say Bill, that Model 34 remincTon I got for 2 
the boy’s Christmas just came in. 


Have you another one 


like it? I want one 


The New 
Remington 
.22 Bolt Action 
Repeater 
Model 34 


$414,°° 


(Including Tax) 


“It’s the sweetest 
little rifle I ever saw.” 


OU’Ltz say the same when you see this new Model 

34. It’s fitted and put together like a clock. The mil- 

itary type, bolt action is smooth as grease and as certain as 

Christmas. There’s fine walnut \in the stock and fore-end and 

they are of generous size to give you that satisfying feeling of steadi- 

ness when you aim. 

The magazine holds 22 Short, 17 Long, or 15 Long Rifle cartridges, 

and you can hit where you hold with that positive accuracy which has 
made Remington Rifles world-famous. 


for myself, too.” 


Extra Margin of Safety 


Specifications: 


Model 34.Take 

down. 24 inch 

round, tapered 

barrel. Genuine 

American Wal- 

nut, military type 

stock. Automatic 

shell ejector. 

Chromium plated 

bolt, bole handle 

andtrigger. Cham- 

bered to take with- 

outadjustment. 22 Short, 

-22 Long and .22 Long 

Rifle, regular and Hi-Speed 

cartridges. Tubular maga- 

zine holds 22 Short, 17 Long 

or 15 Long Rifle cartridges. 

Shotgun style steel butt plate. 

White metal bead front sight 

adjustable rear sight. Positive Safe- 

ty. Double locking lugs. Length 

over-all 424 inches. Weight about 
5% pounds. 


The Model 34 has a little brother, too, the Model 33. They’re alike in 
most respects, even to the double locking lugs on the chromium-plated 
bolt that gives them an extra margin of safety for Hi-Speed cartridges. 
The Model 33 is a single shot rifle, and if you can do with one shot in 
your locker, it’s a give-away at $6.40 (including tax). 

Either model, with Kleanbore cartridges to prevent rust and pitting 
and protect the barrel-accuracy, will give you a life-time of sport. They’re 
both supremely accurate. You can depend on them for killing small 
game and pests, or target shooting. Most dealers have them in stock or 
can get them quickly from the jobber. We’ll gladly send you folders 
describing them completely. Address: Remington Arms Works, 802 
Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 

» » » 

You'll find that Kleanbore .22’s are more stable than others under changes in tem- 
perature and humidity. That’s because of a new, patented, non-mercuric priming 
mixture. They give you this great advantage in addition to 

their superior accuracy. And they’re the original non-cor- 

rosive cartridges that keep rust and pitting out of the bar- 

rel. You can get Kleanbore .22’s in Shorts, Longs, and Long 

Rifle sizes. Silvadry (ungreased) and Lead Lubricated bullets 

come in both regular and Hi-Speed cartridges. For extra 

shocking power use hollow point bullets. 





ed 


Originators 
of Kleanbore Ammunition 








